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BY DEVIOUS WAYS. 



OHAPTEE L 



Ik a silence and a solitade indescribable^ a young girl stood 
on a narrow path which almost hung over a wide-stretching 
lake. Below her, the water lay like a hu^e opal; at one mo- 
ment it was of a vivid green, at the next it guttered redly in 
the rays of the setting sun, until presently the shadows of the 
cloud-capped mountains cast a purple mantle over the glori- 
ous surface. Behind the girl rose a wooded hill. It was of 
perfect emerald; so also were the islands which dotted the 
lake, like gems in a setting of gems. The scene was one of 
exquisite beauty, and, without a doubt, the reader will at once 
jump to the conclusion that he is going to be carried to a lake 
in Switzerland or Italy. But this spot of marvellous beauty 
is no farther off than Ireland. 

What the majority of people don't know about Ireland 
would fill a volume of considerable size. It is spoken of as 
the '^ Emerald Isle," and most persons have a vague notion 
that it is '^ pretty;" but few have any idea that for colour it 
can compete with Italy, and^ for grandeur, with its neigh- 
bour, Scotland. 

This lake, which is called Marishannon, is quite out of the 
beaten track; it is thirty miles from anywhere; scarcelv one 
of its few inhabitants have ever seen a railway; it is almost 
inaccessible, because the road to the nearest town is bad, and 
winds over a hill so high and so rugged that even the modem 
traveller is daunted at si^ht of it. 

There is no coach to Marishannon, and the only conveyance 
which works between it and Barrigfyne, the nearest town, is a 
carrier's cart, which consumes the whole day and part of a 
night in the journey. 

Just behind the bend of the hill on which the ejirl stood, 
nestled one of those old barrack-like mansions which the Irish 
gentry are so proud and jCond of; below that again were the 
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Warner had got leaye, and hail been snddenly aeused by a 
desire to ** see something of Ireland." He had met his com- 
panion the night before at a wayside inn. Warner had 
scowled at him, in the beautiful way which makes English- 
men so beloved wherever they go; ani if the other man had 
been of Warner's type, the two men would probably have 
spent the evening witnout saying a word, and have gone their 
respective ways still strangers; but Spencer Foyle made it a 
rnle never to meet a man without attempting to know some« 
thing of him, and had lured the surly Warner into conversa- 
tion. 

They dined together, and afterwards plaved a game of 
6cart6 with a greasy pack of cards — Spencer Foyle, who was a 
master of the game, permitting Warner to win; and they had 
agreed to tramp on together for, at any rate, the next few 
days. 

During the evening Spencer Foyle had managed to learn 
everything there was to learn about his companion, whereas, 
all Captain Warner learnt about Spencer Foyle was his name, 
and the rather limited fact that Foyle was ^^travelling for his 
health.'' 

As they came to the bend of the road, Warner pulled up, 
wiped his forehead, and swore. 

" I wonder where the devil we arel" he said, with the 
drawl which men of his class and character consider the cor- 
rect thing. 

** I don't know," said Spencer Foyle. " Does it matter?" 

His voice was low and soft, but there was a touch of cynical 
contempt and mistrust which gave it an unpleasant effect 
He could conceal his cynicism when it suited him, but just 
now, and with such a man as Warner, concealment was 
scarcely worth the trouble. 

" Why, dash it!" said Warner, " it's getting lateish; it will 
be night before long. Where are we going to put up? I'd 
give something for a whisky and soda, too. Beastly wild, out- 
of-the-way place. I wonder why the devil I came here!" 

Spencer Foyle leant his arms upon a piece of broken fence, 
and looked down at the lake and the opposite hills. 

" It's beautiful enough, in all conscience," he said; "but 
not a soul or a house in sight, as you say. If this place were 
stuck in the middle of Switzerland, or at the other end of the 
world, English people would crowd to it, and stifle to death 
in flea-bitten hotels. But, because it is in Ireland, nothing 
will induce them to come here, though it lies at their door." 

Warner grunted. 
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** Why don't they build a parade, and stick up some hotels, 
and some decent tennis-courts, and have a band, and all that 
sort of thin^? Who the deuce is coming here without some- 
thing to dor" 

"Just so,'^ said Foyle. " Yet the English are always rav- 
inff about beauty, their love of scenery and Nature 1" 
* Nature's rot!" remarked Warner, with another grunt. 

"Yes?" said Spencer Foyle, languidly, and with a faint 
sneer, which, faint as it was, transformed his face unpleas-. 
antly. ^^ But, what a country this is!" he continued, talking 
more to himself than to his foolish companion. "Ireland 
should be called the Land of Surprises. It's a surprise from 
the moment you come ashore. I've been here three weeks, 
and pretty nearly every minute of the time I've wanted to 
kick the people who write Irish novels and Irish plays. I 
wonder if there ever was an Irishman who wore a green-tailed 
coat, a tall felt hat without a brim, and with a pipe stuck in 
the band? I've not seen a single specimen. And, as to the 
language — the Irishman who says ^ Shure!' and ^Bedad!' 
and ^ iBith!' and all the rest of it, exists only in the idiotic 
brain of the novel-writer and the play-monger." 

Warner yawned heavily, as if the speculation didn't interest 
him in the very least. 

" Beastly country!" he said. " (Jot a cigarette?" 

Foyle tossed him a silver cigarette-case. 

" We'd better so on," he said. " We shall find an inn of 
some kind somewhere presently." 

" I hope so," said Warner, querulously. " If we hadn't 
taken the turning vou'd insisted upon, we should have got to 
some decent town oefore this." 

" Yes; it was my fault," said Spencer Foyle, calmly, not 
to say contemptuously. " Anyhow, the place is not uninhab- 
ited — Ah! what a pretty girl!" he broke off, with a side- 
long glance at Nora. 

Warner stared at her boldly. 

" Jove! you're right," he said. " Here, I'll ask her where 
we are." 

Something in his tone, that air of conceit and satisfaction 
which distinguishes the unfortunate idiot who fancies himself 
a lady-killer, caused Foyle to say, wamingly, and under his 
breath: 

" Take care, Warner. There is one thing they say about 
Ireland which is true — hei daughters possess that rare quality, 
self-respect." 

Warner laughed, the self-assured laugh of the man who io 
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oonvinced that no woman, especially one of the lower dan^ 

can resist his fascinations. 

** BoshI my dear fellow/' he sud; ** all girls are ^ilikt 
wherever yoa find them/' 

Spencer Foyle shrugged his shoaldera. 

*^Very well/' he said. " But don*t be surprised if, when 
yon attempt to chaS her, a big brother or sweetheart oomes 
out with a shillelagh— *not that I have yet seen that historic 
weapon." 

** All bosh!'' remarked Warner again. ** I can take care 
of myself." 

Spencer Foyle shrugged his shoulders again; and Warner, 
with his cigarette stuck in the comer of his lips, sauntered up 
to Kora, and, barely raising his hat, said, with a pronoonoed 
drawl, and the smile which fitly accompanies it: 

" Good evening. Will you tell us where we areP" 

The girl raised her splendid eyes, looked at him, tbrongh 
him, and up the road again, as if some troublesome gnat had 
buzzed in front of her face. 

** Yon are in Marishannon," she said, and her tones rang 
soft and low, like a clear strain of music, after the horrible 
drawl which had called them forth. 

Spencer Foyle looked at her with a keen dart of his dark 
eyes, but he said nothing. 

" Thanks!" drawled Warner. ** Awfully good of you: but 
that doesn't convey much information. We don't know 
Mari^whatever it is. We are strangers, don't you know, and 
we're looking out for an inn." 

** There is no inn in Marishannon," she said, still lookmg 
beyond him. 

'' Oh, come, don't you know, there must be some place 
where we can put up," said Warner, with an insinuating 
smile. 

Ar this was not a question, the girl remained silent Spen- 
cer Foyle came a step forward, and raised his hat 

** Pardon me," he said, as deferentially as if he were ad- 
dressing a lady, but with a peculiar kind of cynical contempt 
which, perhaps, the cirl noticed; for, as she turned her eyes 
upon him, the dark lashes quivered, and the delicately- 
formed lips grew set—'* pardon me, but can you tell ns how 
far we are from the next inn?" 

** There's an inn at Lenny," she said. 

*^0h, dash it! that's the place we came from,'' stmck m 
Warner. ** We can't go back all that deuce of a wav. Isn't 
tiiere any place here where we can get some whiskjf OomSj 
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there must be; everybody brews it on the Ay, don't they' 
We're awfully thirsty — ^just dying for a drink.'* 

The girl raised her hand. 

'^There's the stream, and there's the lake/* she said^ 
pointing to both, and with a gravity which woold have done 
credit to a duchess. 

Warner stared; then burst into a laugh. 

** That's awfully goodl" he drawled. "Ton my soulj 
that's smart— eh, Foyle? But that kind of liquor is not 
much in our way. Look here, perhaps this will unlock those 
pretty lips of yours." 

He took half a crown from his pocket and held it out to 
her. 

Foyle made half a motion as if to arrest the impertinence; 
then let his hand drop, and looked from one to the other with 
a faint smile of cynical amusement 

The girl's face flamed for a moment; then it resumed its 
usual color. She took the coin, and, raising her hand, threw 
it, with idl the coolness of a boy, into the Take beneath, and 
turned, without a word, or even a gesture. 

Spencer Foyle smiled, and looked at his discomfited com- 
panion with a languid expression of triumph. 

A sensible man would nave accepted the rebuS in all hu- 
mility, and felt heartily ashamed of himself. But this fatu- 
ous fool reddened like an overgrown schoolboy, and, with an 
oath, exclaimed, angrily: 

" Oonfound her impudence! She's not going to get off like 
that I*' and he opened the gate, and followed her. 

She was walkmg slowly down the narrow path; but she 
stopped as she heard his footsteps, and, turning her head, 
looked over her shoulder at him. 

" Here," said Warner. ** That's not fair, you knowl Thia 
is a pretty way to treat a fellow I** 

She said not a word. 

** Tou took my half-crown, you know. I must have some- 
thing for it.'* 

He was close beside her as he spoke. But she did not move, 
did not shrink back, nor quail in the slightest — ^simply stood 
and looked at him with eyes which mme Captain Warner 
more uncomfortable than he had ever been^before in his life. 
Had he been alone with her he would have beaten a retreat; 
but there was Spencer Fovle; and he could feel that gentle- 
man's cynical smile scorcn into his back. He felt he must do 
lomething to maintain his reputation. 

"If yon won*t give my any information for my halfr 
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orown/' he said, " I rnoBt have 8om6thxD|[ else. Oan't waito 
money in these hard tunes, my girll Gtvre me a Ida, aiid 
we'll cry quits." 

He pat oat his hand as he spoke, with the insolent idea of 
seizing her by the arm; but, before he could touch her, she 
had sprung from his side, and, with the quickness and snre- 
ness of a goat, had leapt across a narrow chasm on to a jut- 
ting piece of rock. And there she stood and looked across at 
him, without a smile, but with the same calm, passionless 
contempt which had been her expression all through the busi- 
ness. 

Warner would have gone back u/en then; but he heard 
Spencer Foyle's soft laugh of cynical amusement, and, not 
beinff a coward by any means, he sprang across the rift Be- 
fore ne could reach her she had left it, and he saw her stand- 
ing on the narrowest of ledges overhanging the lake. It was 
not very high, but the water was immediately below. There 
was certainly no room for two, and it looked a doubtful and 
dangerous place for even one. 

** Gome down, and don't be silly, there's a dear ^11" he 
said. ** I mean to wait for you here, if I have to wait till the 
middle of next week. Gome down, now!" 

At this moment Spenoer Foyle laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

** That will do, Wamerl'' he siud, with languid contempt 
for the whole business. ** Tou'll get into trouble directly." 
He glanced towards the cottage, significantly. ** Take my 
advice, and let her alone." 

Warner bit his lips, and looked from the girl to him. 

*' Perhaps you're right," he said, with an uncomfortable 
laugh. ''Though, by Oeorge! I should like to teach the 

Eoung wild cat a lesson." Btusing his hat with a mock salute, 
e drawled out: **Wait there till we come back, my girl I'^ 
and followed Spencer Foyle on to the road again. 

Kora lowered herself till she half-reclined on the narrow 
ledge, and, leaning her head upon her hand, gazed over into 
the lake beneath. She had not been afraid for one moment; 
it might almost be said that she was not angry. The man's 
insolence had, so to speak, passed over her without making 
anv hnpression* Had ne ventured to climb to this, her Ian 
xefosie, Tshe would inevitably have pushed him over; and 
would have done it as promptly and as oalmly as aiie had 
txm( his ooin into the lake. 

SGb remained in this position, ii this attitade^ for some tsn 
iriDUbSdi !it was leTnarkable about this young ghrl that she 
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was as capable of intense repose as of alert and energetic 
movement. One can compare ber witb a yonng tigress — 
gracef ul^ sinaoas, and fall of that lithe strength which is the 
crown of youth and health. Suddenly, as Bhe lay in her peril- 
ous position, she heard the beat of horse^s hoofs on the hard 
road above her. Her colour rose, her heart began to beat, 
and she leant forward, auite over the ledge, listening in- 
tently. Presently, through a narrow gap in the trees, she 
saw a horseman riding down the hill. 

He was coming at lull pelt — that is to say, the horse was 
tearing along at that easy gallop which a horse chooses of his 
own free will and for his own pleasure. It was a beautiful 
animal, black and glossy as satin, with the small head and 
arched neck of the Irish thoroughbred, and its rider may 
almost be said to have matched it. He was quite a young 
man, splendidly made, with a head well set on, and as high- 
bred a look as his steed. He was more than good-looking^ 
for the face was indicative of spirit, and grace, and refined in- 
telligence. The touch of melancholy in the dark eyes, the 
resolute curve of the lips, scarcely hidden by the slight mous- 
tache, never failed to attract the eyes of any woman who 
looked upon them. The figure was graceful, and, though 
slight, full of strength — one of those sinewy forms which 
serve as a setting for a high spirit and a resolute wilL 

He sat his horse with penect ease, though the pace was 
nearly a racing one, and, as he rode, he glanced from side to 
side, as if he were greeting familiar objects. He passed the 

fap in the trees without seeing the figure on the shelf of rock; 
ut, as he came abreast of it, so to speak, he pulled up the 
horse, and, standing up in the stirrup, craned oyer to catch a 
glimpse of the lake. 

As he did so, the girl rose to her feet; the colour was bom- 
ins in her face now, her eyes were clowine with a subdued 
li^t; a faint tremor seemed to run tnrough her like an elec- 
tric shock; for the first time in her life, probably, a feeling of 
dizziness attacked her. She put up her hand against the 
smooth surface of rock above her head, as if to steady herself, 
but found nothing to support her; her lithe body swayed to 
and fro for an instant, then she fell sheer into the lake below. 

As she fell she uttered one reluctant cry. 

The young man above heard it. For a moment he looked 
round wkh a startled air; then he flung himself from the 
horse, and, utterly regardless of it, plunged into the under 
growth of the hilL 



■traggling in it Taking oS his coat as he mn, he miideliu 
vay down the path, reached a narroir ledge lower than that 
from which she had {alien, and, with a shout of enconragO' 
uent, dived in. 

He waa a strong and skilf ol ewimmer, and, far too war? to 
approach his intended rescue immediately; he swam roond 
her for a fall circle, then cangfat her b; the hwr, and skil- 
fol^ towed her ashore. 

Ebe was on her feet almoet before he wu on his; but it wis 
he who first spoke. 

" Noral" he exclaimed^ wiping the water from hb tjta. 
" Why, Noral" 

She stood, her clothes clinging to her, her haii llln a dark 
torrent down her back, her bosom heaving, her eyes glowing. 

*' Denis," ahe said, " why did joo do it?" 

He barst ont langhing. 

" My dear Nora," he sud, " I didn't knowt I didn't 
know it was yon — yon who can swim like a fish— but yon 
weren't swimming when I saw you?" 

*' I — I (ell from the rock above," pointing to it "1 was 
half-stunned — confused. Oh, Denis, yon are quite wetl" 

"Of coarse, I ami" he said, with a laugh. "I've jnst 
been in a wet placel But, so have you, for that matter. And 
think of jfon falling from anywhere! How did yon oome to 
do it? "^^on osed to be like a goat" 

"I lost my foothold," ahe said. "Come to the cottage; 
yon most dry." A certain shy gravity had come over her. 
me looked ait lum from under hur long lashes, her head h^ 
tamed away.- It was as if he had suddenly become a stranger 
iober. 

*' Wwt awhile," he said, eagerly, and, looking at her with 
aH a yoong man's admiration, with all a young man's wonder 
and snrpnse at the mystic transformation which Nature works 
in a maiden in five years. " Let us wut a minute or two 
Hora; I haven't had time to say how do yon do." 

"So; only time to save my life, Denis," she said, verj 
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Oh, come now, Noral Saved your lifel And yon tfaat 
iwim like a two-year-old salmon! It would be hard work to 
drown yon, to say nothing of savine yoor life.'' 

** I was stunned," she said. " I would have drownedP' 
What were yon doing ap there?" he asked, glancing np. 

Just dreaming, as yon os^ to do, Kora?" 

"Jost dreaomng," she assented, looking stnught before 
her. 

He still had hold of her hand, and he pressed it, and drew 
the water from the fingers, in an almost onconscioos caress. 
Her hand grew warm, and she drew it away from his, nnder 
the pretence of coiling up her hair. He looked at her in a 
rapt way, and said in a low voice: 

'' How changed yon are, Norah! Why, I left yon a litUe^ 
wee bit of a girl — " 

^* I was within half an inch as tiill as yon," she siud. 

*' — And now I come back and find yon a~^ yoong woman* 
It seems so short a time ago — ^now that I am here beside yon 
again; and yet it has been a long, long tima Why, Nora» 
you're as tall as I am." 

He took her by the arm, and, still a little laihyly, drew her 
towards him. 

*^ Why, yes, yon are!" he said. ** Can 1 have altered so 
much?" 

She looked at him sideways, then lowered her eye& 

" You — are changed," she said. 

*^ But only in height, Nora," he pleaded. '' I am still the 
same Denis — ^your old playmate and friend." 

She made no response to this, but turned and walked up 
the strip of beach which rose steeply from the margin of the 
lake. 

^' And now tell me the news, Kora," he said. '' Yoor 
mother?" ..; 

'^ Is just the same," she said. 

'^ And nothing has happened?" he asked. 

** Nothing," i^e replied. 

** And my uncle — is he well?" 

" Yes," she said. " And he is expecting yor. And yon 
are all wet; you will be late. Where is your horse? I heiud 
it" 

** I left him on the road," he said, with a laugh. *' He'« 
there still, if he hasn'fc found his way back to his stables." 

He spoke with careless light-heartedness; but she looked 
faintly troubled. 

** Come to th3 cottage," she said. '* Yon must diy yoor 
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clothes, or I must find yoa some others. Ah, I wish you ha j 
not done itl'^ 

** And left yoa to drown?'' he said, smiling. ** That 
would be a nice way of serTing an old friend, Nora.'' 

** Tell me why yoa have come back,'' die said, ignoring 
the retort 

His face cloaded for a moment *' I have oome back, 
!Nora, because I'm a failure," he said. *' Tou'd hear it 
sooner or later, so I may as well tell you at onoa I'm a 
xank failure, and I've come back like a bad penny." 

She glanced at him with the divine compassion of a woman 
in her glorious eyes, and the hand nearest to him stole to- 
wards his, but she drew it back before the moment of con- 
tact 

** It's just been fire years wasted, Nora, and worse. I told 
them before I went it was no use sending me. What was the 
use of sending a Dennison to study Lawr Ton might as well 
send a wolf to tend sheep! I hated it from the oeginning, 
Nora, and I hated it worse at the end." 

His brows drew in a straight line across his dork eyes, and 
his lips set tightly for a moment 

'' If I could only make you understand how I loathed it all! 
The poring over dull and dry books, in a little den they call 
chamoers, while the sun was shining through the sooty win- 
dows and the birds were singing in the grimy trees. 6ut it 
was the sun and it was the birds; and all the time I was think- 
ing of Marishannon; yes, and of the little girl who used to 
sau her boat with me, and fish off the end of the rock there; 
and many's the time I've been tempted to fiing the book out 
of the window, and follow it myself, and come straight to 
Marishannon, and never stop till I found myself on the lake 
again. And here I am, Nora, bv your side once morel" 

The colour rose and fell in ner face, her bosom heaved 
under the red shawl, something — not the lake water — 
shone in her eyes. Every word he spoke was music; music 
that rang in her heart, and made the words all confused. 

" And your uncle?" she said. 

He threw out his hands, then thrust them in his pockets. 
*' The old man is furious," he said. *^ He wrote me a letter 
— the first letter I ever got from him — ^just two lines. * Yoa 
mad devil, come home! No Dennison ever did any goodo 
Oome home.' " 

" And so?" she said. 

" So I have come home!" he said, with a laugh. 

Thej had reached the cottage by this time. As he entered^ 
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tk% woman leant forward in her chaii% and uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise and anxiety. He took her hand and 
laughed, with no shyness now. 

** How are you, Mrs. Keil? Yes, IVe come back, you see. 
And I Ve tumbled into the lake. And Nora — whereas she 
gone?*' 

Mrs. Neil rose, trembling with nervousness. '^You are 
wet through!*' she said. " And his lordship waiting for you 
at the Hall! It will take time to dry your clothes — ^and his 
lordship's waiting and expecting you. What shall I do?'* 

** Don't you worry, now, Mrs. Neil," he said. " He's 
been waiting so long that another hour or two won't matter. 
He can't be angrier than he is already, and perhaps it'll give 
him time to cool; besides, it can't be helped. Is that tea I 
see there? Oive me a cup, Mrs. Neil, and some of the home- 
made bread and butter I've been pining for for five years. " 

With trembling hands she poured out a cup for him, and 
he cut himself some bread and butter, talking all the while; 
and his clear, musical voice, and his strong, youthful presenca 
seemed to fill the tiny cottage with radiance and brightness. 
But all the while he talked he was listening for Nora; and 
presently she came in. Though she had been absent so short 
a time, she had managed to do up her hair and change her 
dress. She was breathing as if she had been running, and, 
glancing at him momentarily, she said, *' There are some 
clothes m the next room." 

** Why, where did you get them, Nora?" he asked. 

** From Dan Murphy's," she said. ** Change quickly, Mr. 
Uenis. 

" Thank you, Mss Neil!" he said, with an emphasis on 
the " Miss.^' " Who told you to call me * Mr.,' Nora; or 
was it to teach me manners?" 

She looked down, silent and statuesque, and the elder 
woman said, in a nervous way, '^ Times are changed. Nora 
is right." 

He looked at the girl with smiling reproach, then went into 
the next room. In a few minutes ne came out, laughing at 
the transformation the clotties had mada 

** It's a fine suit, and Dan's besi^ and I must take care of 
it," he said. 

And now you'll be going?" said Mrs. NeiL 
Yes, I'll go, if Nora will go as far as the road with me; 
if not, I'U stop here forever!" 

'^Oome, then!" she said; and she led the way out of the 
cottage. Mrs. Neil leant against the door, and watched them 
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as they went side by side up the steep path. The anxious^ 
troabled look did not disappear with tneir departure, and 
her thin lips moved as if she were commoning with herself 
or mattering a prayer. 

NoWy as they walked side by side, and, necessarily, verv 
close to each other, a vague shyness and reserve again feU 
upon the girl, and communicated itself to the young man. 
Tney had parted five years ago, boy and girl; they were now 
man and woman. She had expected him to be changed, but 
not so greatly. She was not timid in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but the maidenly instinct warned her that the old 
childish days had passed, and, as his coat-sleeve brushed 
against her arm, a thrill that was not fear, nor pleasure, nor 
pain, ran through her. 

As for him, he had had time since her return to the oottage 
to notice her ex<^uisite beauty, and, while it stirred his pulses 
with delight, it mspired him with that awe which every true 
man feels in the presence of purity and loyeliness. 

So, though he had so much to say, so much to tell her of 
his life in London, of his debts, his failures; though he had 
come back thinking to pour out his heart to his ** little 
Nora," in the presence of this tall, slim goddess, he found 
himself dumb! They came to the gate, and stood in silenoe 
for a moment or two, then she said: 

**6o now, Denis.'* 

"Thank you for not calling me * Mr.,' Nora," he said, 
almost humbly. '' I feared, when you called me so just now, 
that all — all was changed, and was going to be dififerent be- 
tween us; that I had lost my little playmate. But that's not 
so, Nora? Tell me; it's not so?" 

She looked beyond him with troubled eyes, not knowing 
what to say. 

" I'll — ^I'U come to-morrow," he said. " Wait for me on 
the beach, in the old place, after breakfast" 

She was silent a moment, then she said, in a low voice, 
'* Yes," and turned and left him. After he had gone, she 
went back to the gate, and, hidden by the trees, lest he should 
look back, looked after him with all her soul in her pure, un- 
conscious eyes. 

A few minutes after he had ^one, a man came up the road. 
He was a servant from the Hall — one of the grooms — and as 
he saw the glimmer of her dress, he stopped. 

" Is that you, Nora?" he said. " And have you seen the 

iroun^ master on the road? His lordship's sent me out to 
ook lor him. They've begun dinner long ago," he wen^ on« 
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Wifchoat waiting for her answer, ** and the two gentlemen ar« 
goingto stay the nishf 

** What two gentlemen?" she asked. 

" Thejr're two that's lost their way," he said. , *' There'll 
be high jinks at the Hall to-night, for the Lord's set wild-like 
at Master Denis not coming; and when he's wild — ah, well, 
yen knowl" With a significant laugh and a nod, he passed 
on. 

The girl stood, still as a statue, thinking deeply; then sud- 
denly, as if some sudden apprehension had smitten her, she 
started, ran quickly to the cottage, caught up a cloak, and 
throwing it round her, went towards the Hall, not by the 
road, but by a path through the wood, which opened immedi- 
ately opposite tne great gate. 

Ten minutes'before, iJenis Dennison had passed through it, 
and, making his way up the avenue, haa approached the 
house. It had grown dark by this time, and the moon had 
not yet risen, and every window of the. Hall was streaming 
with light. 

He looked np at the old house, with a glow of affection 
warming his heart. It was a noble pile, but with neglect and 
decay speaking eloquently from every line. There were rents 
in its rugged surface through which the trunks of the ivy had 
forced a way. The stonework of the terrace showed great 
saps; one oi the pair of lions which flanked the broad steps 
haa lost its head; the steps themselves were broken, and 
grass was growing on them m the interstices. 

Cteneration after generation of Dennisons had done its best 
— or its worst — to wreck the family fortunes. The present 
Lord was the maddest of them all. All his life he had been 
swayed by one impulse alone — that of his own will; and his 
career had been one of a reckless dissipation which had set the 
world agape. 

He ought to have been crippled with gout, or bedridden, or 
dead, long ago; but the Dennison constitution had withstood 
the severest tests which even Lord Larry could set it, and the 
present Earl was a tall, and hale, and hearty man, who could 
oat-ride most of his juniors, and out-drink all. 

Denis stood under the last elm of the avenue, and looked 
and listened with a faint smile on his face. He could see the 
servants rushing to and fro in wild disorder, just as they had 
done five years ago; could hear their voices in shrill exhorta- 
tion or expostulation; could catch the glimmer of ^lass and 
silver, as the butler and the footman bore portions of the din 
nerHservice to and fra He entered the Hall quite mmotioed« 
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This was not surprising, and was not becanse of the clothes 
which disgaised him, but becanse all sorts and conditions of 
people were free to enter the place at all times and seasons. 

The butler scarcely glanced at him — one footman almost 
pushed him aside* With the smile still on his face, he went 
to the door of the dining-room, and looked in. At the heaid 
of the table sat his uncle, the Earl, erect and stately, in hie 
evening-dress; his face was flushed, his eyes were alight with 
the excitement caused by the advent of two unexpected 
guests. 

Denis looked from his uncle to the visitors. Captain War- 
ner was leaning back, his face red as brick-dust, his eyes star- 
ing. It was evident that he had dined not wisely, but too 
well. Opposite him sat Spencer Foyle, one arm over the back 
of his chiEur, the other resting on the table. He was watching 
the other two men with a cynical smile, which made the blood 
run quickly through young Denis's veins. 

He was about to come forward, and announce himself, 
when Warner, setting down his empty glass, said, as he re- 
filled it, and as if he were continumg the recital of some 
story: 

** Yes; I was taken by surprise, I confessi The girl looked 
as calm as an icicle, and, by Ueorgel she never turned a hair, 
even when she flung the half-crown into the lake; and she 
didn't even run when I followed her, but stood as still as a 
statue till I tried to touch her!" 

The Earl bent forward courteously, with a smile on his 
jharply-cut face. 

" And then?'' he said. 

^' Why," said Captain Warner, *' she sprang like a blessed 
goat across a bit of a gulf." 

** And, of course, yon followed?" said the Earl. 

" Of course," said Warner, with a complacent chuckle. ** I 
was after her like a shot. I wanted a kiss for my coin, and, 
by Jove! I thought I'd got it; but she was off a^ain like a 
chamois, and lodged on a bit of a ledge not three &et equare, 
I'll swear." 

The Earl laughed, and signed to the butler to refill the 
glasses. 

*' And what then?" he asked, 

^^Well, not being a member of the Alpine Club/' said 
^Tamer, ** I gave it up as a had job, and 1 left her there. 
&nd there she may be still for all I kiiow. " 

** It's a tame endinff," said Foyle. 

The Earl smiled ratner darkly. 
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"It would have been a more tragic one if yonr friend liad 
▼entared to follow her. Oar Irish girls, gentlemen, are not 
wont to sell their kisses, as they say some of yoar Engli^ 
lasses are. If Captain Warner had continued the chase, he 
would have found himself in Marishannon Lake, instead of — 
to my satisfaction — ^in Dennison Hall." 

** fey Jove! I think you're right," said Warner, with a load 
laugh, as full of self-satisfaction as if he had been playing an 
heroic part 

Denis stood transfixed by a rage which threatened to choke 
him. His face was deathly white, his dark eyes blazing; the 
hands tightly clenched at his side were tingling with a desire 
to grip the tipsy cad by the throat For a moment or two he 
was literally paralysed by the nassion of furious indignation 
which the mental picture of if ora's distress, called up by 
Warner's recital, had aroused; then, suddenly, he strode 
across the room, took up a half -filled wineglass, and flung the 
contents full in Warners face. 



CHAPTER III. 

The assault, the deadly insult, was dealt so suddenly that 
it was like *' a bolt from the blue." With the wine streaming 
down his face, Warner rose unsteadily, and, clutching wildly 
at the chair, which fell with a clatter to the ground, stared at 
the white, handsome face of the lad confronting him, stared 
for a moment with speechless amazement and fury. 

The Earl rose, his clean-cut features distorted with anger 
and indignation, his eyes blazing. Spencer Foyle only half 
rose, then sank down again, and, with his cigarette still be- 
tween his teeth, looked, with his keen, cynical smile, from 
Denis to Warner. 

Warner found his voice at last 

" Who— what — ?" He broke the question with an oath. 
•* Who is it?" He turned from Denis to the Earl, as if ap- 
pealing for satisfaction to the host in whose house the insmt 
had been perpetrated; and it was the Earl who spoke next 

** Who IS it?" he repeated, staring at Denis; then his face 
grew livid, and his eyes flashed like steel. '' Denis — is it 
you f " he said, in a voice that smote the silence like ice fall- 
mg on ice. " You I In my house—your own! Insult a 
guesti Are you mad, boy?" 

Denis stooa — as statuesque as even Nora could have stood 
---his bands denohed at his sides, his eyes flxed on the EarL 



> '' Oaptain Warner, what am I to aayP What eon I aayP' 
nid the Earl, Btretohing oat his hands* 

''You — yoa know this fellow?'' stammered Wamerj 
fiercely. " He belongs to the^the hoose?'' 

** He is mv nephew/' said the EarL ** Why he has done 
this thin^ I do not know. I cannot gaess. I do not know 
why he is in this — this disguise I Yes, gentlemen, he is my 
nephewl I admit it, with shame!" He turned his eyes upon 
Denis. '' Speak, sirl" he commanded, in a low but terrible 
voice. '' Haye you gone mad? What is the meaning of your 
conduct?" 

Denis looked from the Earl to Warner. 

** He knows," he said, and his yoice sounded strangely like 
the Earl's — an echo of the clear, musical tones, though the 
music was made stem and harsh by passion. ** He haa in- 
sulted a woman, an unprotected girl. He — ^an officer and a 
gentleman!" He repeated the word with a scorn which his 
ashing eyes and curling lip made emphatic enougli in all 
conscience. ** He is a cur and a coward — " 

The Earl's long, white hand fell upon the table, shiyering 
a glass, and setting the silyer ringing. 

** Silence, sir!" be said, his yoice still low, but clear and 
sharp as a belL ** You disjzrace yourself, you disgrace me, 
and the name you bear. Who made you a judge of such 
tilings?" For a second his yoice faltorea, and grew less stem, 
as if Denis's words had reached his conscience. ** Orant that 
Oaptain Warner had done all you charge him with, it would 
be no excuse for such an insult, perpetrated upon a guest 
Apolonse, sir — apologise, or by Ood — I" He raised his hand 
aboye his head, as if calling down yengeance. 

Denis set his lips tight, and looked straight before him; 
and Warner, his face as red as the wine that stained his shlii 
front, blurted out passionately: 

** Apologise? I cannot accept an apology. If the young 
aOoI were the clown he looks '^ — ^he ran his blood-shot eyes 
oyer Denis's fisherman's dress — " I might oyerlook it, put it 
down to his low-breeding; but — but he is your nephew, you 
say, my Lord — it's hard to belieye! — and — ' 

The Earl bi^ his lip, silenced for a moment by Warner's re- 
fusal. 

In London, in thi^^ Lae end of the nineteenth century, is 
these degenerate days of ours^ an insult, eyen so gross a one 
as that Denis had offered, ^ ocs for yery little. The insulted 
one calls for the police, ana giyes his assailant in charge, ap< 
pears against him the next morning before the magistrate. 
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and is nsaallv satisfied with the lecture and the fine which is 
imposed; or he drags the offending party into the Law Courts, 
and gets him cast in swingeing damages. But in Ireland, 
especially in such remote parts as Marishaunon, the police are 
not handy^ and men of Warner^s rank are still tempted to 
take the matter into their own hands. Thev like to retam 
blow for blow, and still use the whip or swora to defend their 
honour. 

** I want no apology — I accept none!'' he exclaimed, his 
drawl qaite forgotten, his blood-shot eyes half starting from 
his head. 

The Earl extended his hand with a gesture of deprecation. 

" What can I say, sir; what can I do? The boy is of my 
blood, is my heir, stands to me as a son. I apologise for 
him—" 

Denis went round to the Earl's side, and laid a hand upon 
his arm. 

" Don't do it, sirl" he exclaimed, agitatedly. " You shall 
not apologise for me! I — I would do it again, if I overheard 
this man boast of his cowardly attack upon a helpless girl — '' 

** Silence 1" cried the Earl, sternly, as he shook off Denis's 
hand. ** I repeat, I apologise for him. Captain Warner. Are 
you satisfied — " 

" — He would be a worse cur than I think him, if he isl" 
said Denis. ^^ Captain Warner knows he has to deal with me 
— ^not you, sir." He turned his dark eyes on Warner's face. 
" I don't apologise. Captain Warner." 

Warner went from white to red, and back to white again, 
as he stared at the set, determined face, and into the eyes 
which flashed contempt and defiance at him. Then gradu- 
ally his own eyes fell, his lips worked, and a smile of affected 
scorn twisted his thick lips. 

** Of course, if you offer an apology, Lord Dennison, I — 
well, of course, 1 cannot refuse to accept it," he stammered. 
** This young gentleman appears to have put on manners to 
match his clothes, or to be out of his mind. When he has 
grown a little older, he will learn that only a coward — ^as he 
condescends to call me — insults a guest." 

" You are no guest of mine!" said Denis, fiercely. 

The Earl raised a glass, as if to hurl it at him, but let it 
fall with a crash to the floor. 

** Silence, sir!" he said, sternly. " Thank your stars this 
gentleman has let you off so easily. Leave the room I Oo 
and change your clothes, and — and return to us when you can 
do BO as a gentleman I" 
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Denis stood for a second, as if relacfcant to leaye his foe; 
^hen, with a slight bow to Spencer Foyle, and a more marked 
one to the Earl, he left the room, with head erect and firm 
step. 

The Earl motioned Warner to his seat, and, sinking into 
his own chair, beckoned to the butler, who stood at some di» 
tance from the table with the impassive face and manner of a 
man who has suddenly been stricken deaf and blind. 

** Wine to Captain Warner/' he said, sternly. " Leave 
the room/' he added, after the man had brought fresh decant- 
ers and glasses. ** Now, gentlemen, I beg you will endeavonr 
to forget this painful incident. Ood knows, it is the first of 
the kind that has occurred beneath my roof. You have been 
good enough to accept my apology. Captain Warner, and I 
will not attempt to urge any excuse for my nephew. I will 
only beg you to remember that — well, that he is Irish, and 
that with us, when the blood is up, the wit is out. He is 
youn^ and — wild." He sighed. " We have all been wild in 
our time, gentlemen; but, there, I will not plead for him I 
Permit me to fill your glass, Captain Warner.^' 

He leant forward wim the decanter, with exquisite courtesy 
and deprecation. 

*^ After all, there is some excuse," said Spencer Foyle. He 
had not uttered a word during the strange scene, but had sat, 
his head leaniiifi; on his hands, his eyes going from one face to 
the other, keenly watchful, and cynically cold and unmoved. 

^' What?" demanded Warner, flushing, and leaning for- 
ward. 

** In fact, a great deal of excuse," said Foyle, slowly and 
coolly. *^ Captain Warner seems to think it quite the privi- 
lege, if not the duty, of the soldier to make love to every 
woman he meets; and it would seem that the young men, as 
well as the young ladies, in this country object to such — gal- 
lantry." 

The Earl inclined his head slightly, but significantly. H^ 
was too courteous a host to join in a more direct rebuke of a 
guest. 

** And, from Mr. Denis's tone, I imagine that he knew the 
girl?" continued Foyle. He spoke interrogatively, but with 
a listless, languid tone of indifference. 

" What was she like?" asked the Earl. 

** Ohl a deuced good-looking girl," exclaimed Warner. 

** Dark, with violet eyes," said Foyle. *' She was dressed 
like a peasant — a fisherman's daughter, for instance; but 
there was something refined and well-bred about he* • She 
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looked above the class her dress belonged to. Her way of 

S itching Captain Warner's half-crown into the lake was rather 
ne^ and not at all stagey.^' 

** Where did you find her?'' asked the EarL *^ Just round 
the bend of the road?" 

*' Yes,'' said Foyle. ** She wafi standing near a small gate, 
opening on to a path, through a kind of wood spinney." 

The Earl nodded. 

'* It was Nora Neil," he said. He filled his glass, and held 
it up to the li^ht, in a mechanical way, as if he were reflect- 
ing. " Yes, it was Nora. You are right, Mr. Foyle; my 
nephew Denis knows her; in fact, they have known each other 
all their lives; have been playmates and companions since 
they were babies. I had no children," he continued, as if in 
explanation, ^' and Denis was brought up by me. The boy 
was lonely, and needed a companion, and little Nora was 
allowed the run of the place — as every one in Marlshannon 
is!" he put in with a smile. ^^ They played on the rocks like 
two boys. Indeed, Nora can bowl, and bat, and box, and 
fence as well as most lads; Denis taught her." 

** That explains your nephew's warm defence of her," sud 
Foyle. 

The Earl inclined his head. 

** Thank you, sir," he said, in the courtly fashion which 
never deserted him — even after the third bottle, and in his 
most reckless mood. *^ As you say, the girl is above her 
class. Her mother is a — superior kind of woman. She has 
seen a great deal of trouble. She married a harum-scarum 
fellow, of bad character, who disappeared before the girl was 
born. What became of him no one knows; his wife may have 
heard from him, but, if so, she held her tongue. She is a ret- 
icent, silent kind of woman — ^a great invalid. She is also 
above her class. But that is owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
she was a nurse for some years in the family of my neigh- 
bour. Lord Esdaile. His place is about half a dozen miles 
from here; you passed it on your way, and would have seen 
it but for the trees. Nora was born — unexpectedly — while 
her mother was at Esdaile House, nursing Lady Esdaile; in 
fact, Mrs. Neil is Lady Blanche's foster-mother. I'm afraid 
I confuse, not to say bore, you," he broke ofif. 

" Not at all," responded Foyle. " On the contrary, I am 
much interested. As I understand it. Lady Blanche is Lady 
Esdaile's daughter, and was born — " 

** — A fortnight after Nora," said the EarL " Our ser- 
^antp, unlike yours in England^ often step into the position of 
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confidential mtunates, and even frienda. Lady Esdaile treated 
Mrs. Neil almost like the latter. As 1 said, that aooonnts for 
Mrs. Neil's and her daughter's air of refinement and breed- 
ing. The Irish are rare imitators, and as quick to oatdi a 
manner or a tone as a — a — monkey or a parrot" 

*^ The cirl's indignation at Captain Warner's— ^lantry if 
easily understood/ "said Foyle. 

Warner was half asleep— ne had not paid the least atton* 
tion to the conversation up to this point — but he caught the 
pause before the word ** gallantry, and fired up. 

** If you mean to insinuate that I have acted in a way unbe- 
coming an officer and a ^ntleman — I" he began, in a voice 
thick with wine; but the Earl waved his hand. 

** 1 will answer for it that Mr. Foyle intended nothing 
oflPensive, Captain Warner. No more wine? Sure? Weill 
the room is warm; shall wo ^o on the terrace?" 

He led the way through the tall French windows, and the 
two men — Warner with unsteady gait — followed him. 

The moon had risen, and was flying the broad terrace and 
its broken stone rail and crumbling vases with a soft li^ht 
The house, with its diamond windows and climbing^ ivy, 
looked like the Deserted House in Hood's poem; and Foyle, 
leaving the Earl and Warner seated on a bench, lit a cigarette, 
and sauntered along the terrace. At the extreme end of it he 
saw a tall, slim figure leaning over the railing. It was Denis. 
He had changed Dan Murphy's clothes for evening-dress, but 
his face was still pale, and the passion which had found vent 
in the dining-room was still smouldering in his eyes. 

As Foyle went up to him, he stood erect, and waited, with 
a frown and an antagonistic air. 

" A riorious night," said Foyle, in his softest voice. " I 
am glad to have an opportunity, Mr. — " He paused. 

"My name is Dennison," said Denis, stiffly. 

" —Mr. Dennison, to express my regret tnat my compau 
ion's indiscretion should have caused so much unpleasant 
ness," concluded Foyle. 

Denis looked at him coldly. 

" This Captain Warner is a friend of yours, Mr. — ?" He, 
too, paused. 

" Foyle, Spencer Foyle,** said Foyh 

"—Mr. Foyle?" 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders. 

" I can scarcely lay claim to the title of friend," he said, 
listlessly. '^ Captain Warner and I met by chance at the inv 
at Lenny last night That is the extent of our intimacj*' 
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^< I am sorry,'* said Denis^ turning away, as if he desired nc 
farther conversation with Captain Warner's '' acquaintance. '^ 

" May I ask why?" said Foyle. 

Denis turned quickly. 

^^ Because I should have asked yon to take a message to 
that gentle — Captain Warner,'^ he replied. 

Spencer Foyle's hand went to his lips to hide the cynical 
Bmile. 

^' If the duel were still in vogue, I should almost imagine 
yon intended sending him a challenge/' he said, lightly. 

** Why not?" demanded Denis, his eyes flashing. ** No, 
*we don't fight now— more's the pity. We don't, but only 
just across the Channel there are still men who attach some 
yalae to honour. If we were in France—" 

** But we're not!" said Foyle, with a smile. 

** No," said Denis. " And so Captain Warner thinks he 
can insult a helpless woman with impunity, and is content to 
endure insult himself so long as he can get an apology from a 
third person, who is no party to the quarrel! He is a cow- 
ard!" 

Foyle leant his back against the stone coping, and looked 
at the handsome, ardent face through his half -closed eyelids. 

** Captain Warner is a fool, but I don't think he is a cow- 
ard," he said, slowly. 

" Then let him prove it!" retorted Denis. 

Foyle laughed softly. 

** But how, my dear sir? Do you want him to step oat 
here, take off his coat, and box you?" 

'* Tes, that is what I should like," said Denis, promptly* 

Foyle laughed again. 

** My dear Mr. Dennison, men of your and Captain War- 
ner's rank don't fight like costermongers! Now, if you could 
challenge him to mortal combat with the sword or the 
pistol—" 

** Why not?" demanded Denis, sharply, as if he had been 
brooding over the same idea. *' Captain Warner must want 
to fight me as badly as I want to fight him. We can't do it 
like Englishmen, as you say; why not in the old way? A 
better way than ^oing to law." 

Foyle bit his lip. He felt the desire to laugh aloud, but 
something in the young man's face restrained him. 

f' Would you propose swords or pistols?" he asked, with 
mock gravity. 

Denis shrugged his shoulders. 
I shouldn't care which»" he replied. '* I can use both. 



c< 
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Captain Warner is a soldier; he most— or he ought to— knon 
how to nse his sword.*' 

Foyle looked down thoaghfcfally, then glanced at the other 
couple on the seat. He disliked this man Warner immensely 
— ^his contempt for him was too great to admit of hatred, bat 
he went very near it — and the idea of laring the gallant cap* 
tain into a ridiculous situation occurred to Um nleasantly. 

'^ Oh, no doubt Captain Warner can fence, '^ he said; ** it 
is part of his business; and Fve aa little doubt that heM jump 
at the chance of slicing a piece off you, or running you 
thjrough — '* 

" — Thenl*' broke in Denis, eagerly. 

** But, my dear sir, he doesn't carry his sword about with 
him." 

'' That will make no difficulty,'' said Denis. ** There is a 
stand of arms in the Hall. I have a pair of old duelling ra- 
piers in my room.'* 

Once more Foyle had hard work to restrain his laughter; 
but he maintained his gravity. 

" And you seriously propose fighting Captain Warner?" he 
said. 

** Only give me the chancel" was the curt response, made 
with a sharp, short breath. 

Foyle nodded. 

** You are in earnest, I see." 

** I am," said Denis. ** Captun Warner has grossly in- 
sulted a young ladv — " 

" A young lady I" put in Foyle, softly. 

Denis flushed. 

" Yes, a young ladyl" he repeated, sternly. " Every wom- 
an is a lady in the eyes of a 'entleman." 

'* I stand rebuked!" said Foyle, with a half-mocking bow. 

" I have known her since we were children — all my life; I 
am her friend. I want to punish the cad who has insulted 
her. I'd horsewhip him if I had the chance; but I shan't 
have. He can dve me the chance of fighting h\n^ in fiur 
play, if he likes." 

** Can he? How?" asked Foyle, with well-simulated list- 
lessness. 

** I have thought it all out," Baid Denis, lowering his voice. 
" There is a small meadow — paddock — behind the house; it is 
hidden from the windows by a ba^k of firs — ^you can see then:^ 
Irom here." 

Foyle nodded. 
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^^ I will meet you and Gaptiun Warner there at four o'dock 
to-morrow mormng.** 

Foyle eyed him with a covert smile. 

** You are good enough to include me?" 

** Yes/' said Denis. ** Yon will act as his seoond.'^ 

" And who will be yours?" 

** I shall not need one^" scud Denis, quietly. ** You can 
act for botiu" 

*^ I am exceedingly honoured by your confidence in me, Mr. 
Dennison/' siud Eoyle. 

Denis looked at him quickly, as if suspicious of sarcasm; 
but Foyle's face was like a mask, bland, impassive. 

** And yon propose that, at four o'clock, we should stalk 
through the house, announcing that we are goinff to commit 
the anachronism of fighting a duel in the paddock behind the 
firs, Mr. Dennison?" 

Denis flushed. 



** You appear inclined to treat the matter as a— joke," he 
said, sternly. 

** Pardon me, I am almost as serious as you," responded 
Foyle. ** But as I have not acted in a duel before, I am, 
naturally, desirous of being well coached in the mode of pro- 
cedure. Pray explain your plans — ^for I see you have tnem 
all cut and dried." 

" Yes," said Denis, with a long breath, ** I have. We can 
leave the house without being heard. There is a small door, 
under the staircase in the hall, which leads to the garden. I 
wUl come down, unlock the door, and carry out the swords 
before I go to bed, and leave the door unlocked. We can 
start out one by one about four o'clock, and Captain Warner 
can have an opportunity of proving himself no coward, 
and I—" 

** Will have a chance of avenging the — ^young lady," Foyle 
finished for him. 

Denis's face flushed. 

" Do jou agree? Will you take my message— challenge — 
to Oaptain Warner?" he asked, laconically. 

Foyle hesitated for a moment. He detested trouble of any 
kind, but he loved, with all the ardour of a heartless and thor- 
oughly selfish man, anything that would inflict humiliation on 
his fellow-men. It would be amusing to see these two — the 
blatant bully and this hot-headed young fool — playing at duel- 
ling. It would be like rehearsiug a scene in an opera; the 
half-ruined ancestral mansion, the paddock behind the firs- 
the moonlight — why, the scenery was perfect I And the char- 
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acters* -the stately, proud and old-world Earl, the dissipated 
bully, the hot, headstrong lad — the characters were all Uieret 
And it was going to be plajed for his sole amusementl It was 
irresistible. 

" It is an hononr I cannot bring myself to refuse. Yes, at 
the risk of making myself ridicoloos, Mr. Dennison, I will 
take yoar^' — he laaghed softly — '' year challenge! Mind, 1 
don't say it will be accepted. Let me remind yon that we 
are living in the end of the nineteenth century, and in Eng- 
land—" 

^* Ireland," interrapted Denis, swiftly. ** And that makes 
all the difference!" 

Foyle shragged his shonlders and langhed. 

** Well, really, I'm inclined to agree with yon," he said. 
He looked roand curioasl]^. ** I can scarcely believe that we 
are within reach of civilisation — I beg year pardon! Of 
coarse, yon know what I mean. We miRnt be living in the 
middle of the last century." He waved nis hand in an ex- 
planatory gesture. *^ Yes, I'll take your message. By the 
way, has it occurred to you that you may get the worst of 
this encounter? Gaptain Warner is certain to be a good 
swordsman, and — " He raised his thin, dark eyebrows sig- 
nificantly. 

'* I am not afraid," said Denis, quietly. *' I can fence^ 
but, even it I could not, I would fight him, with anything." 

Foyle glanced up at the handsome, resolute face with a 
slow, reluctant admiration. 

^^ Yon don't lack courage, Mr. Dennison," he said. ** Will 
you wait here? I will try and get an opportunity of speaking 
to Captain Warner." 

Denis assented with a nod. 

'*Make him fight!" he said, between his teeth. ''Tell 
him I think he is a coward and a cur." 

Fovie laughed. 

*^ Oh, it's scarcely necessary to tell him that He knows 
your opinion of him already/' he said, as he sauntered away. 

As he approached the seat where the other two men were 
seated, the K&vl rose. 

" Captain Warner is talking of bed, Mr. Foyle," he said, 
with a laugh, as if the idea oi needing rest were supremely 
lidiculous, ** but I'm for anofher bottle; or, what do you say 
to some whisky? They shall bring it. Excuse me a moment* 
■vhile I speak to my nephew." 

He went along the terrace to Denis, who stood erect to re* 
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oeive him^ with 6he respect of a young man who has been 
tanght to revere his elders. 

** Well, sir, this is a bad home-coming I" said the Earl. 

'< I am sorry, sir/' said Denis, gravely. ^* I told yon that 
I should fail, and I have failed." 

" Yes, yon were a true prophet," retorted the Earl. ** But 
I was not speaking of yoar failure. That's of very little mo* 
ment I was referring to your abominable conduct this even- 
ing. Why were you masquerading in those clothes?" 

** I got the others wet — by an accident," said Denis, ^^ and 
borrowed Dan Murphy's." 

^'And his manners with themi" said the Earl, grimly. 
** Why do you not make the best amends in your power? 
Why do you stand sulking here? Go and speak to the man I" 

'^I can't do that, sir," said Denis, quietly. Then his eyes 
fashed, and he met the old man's gaze straight 

*^ Why do you ask me to talk to such a oul? I am in the 
right, and you know it, sir!" 

** WhatI You'll teach me right and wroug!" flashed back 
the Earl. ** I know the man is a cad, sir, as well as you do; 
but he is my guest, and, while he is under my roof, he must 
be treated as if he were a gentleman. That may seem foolish 
and old-fashioned to your modem ideas; but it is my code, 
and I expect you to conform to it! 60 and be civil to the 
man." 

** I can't," said Denis. " You ask too much, sir." 

The Earl's brows worked up and down, and he seemed on 
the point of bursting into a rage, but he checked it 

" We'll have no more brawling to-night, Denis!" he said, 

frimly. *^ If you cannot be civQ to my guest, best go to bed. 
will talk to you in the morning." 

Denis inclined his head, and moved away, and the Earl, 
calling to the butler, went towards the house. 

Foyle had stood looking down at Warner for a moment or 
two, then he touched him on the shoulder. 

" Are you awake, Warner?" he said, coldly. 

Warner raised his head, and yawned. 

" Yes; I wish I wasn't! Why the devil doesn't the old fool 
let us go to bed?" 

** I see you are awake," said Eoyle. " Are you sober also?" 

** I'm sober enough," replied Warner, sullenly. 

** That's all right," said Foyle, blandly, " because I'm the 
bearer of a challenge from Mr. Dennison — the Earl's nephew, 
you know. You haven't forgotten him, I suppose?" be add'' 
ed^ with a BQeer. 
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acters- -the stately, prond and old-world Earl, the dissipated 
bully, the hot, headstrong lad — the characters were aU uieret 
And it was going to be plajed for his sole amnsementl It was 
irresistible. 

^' It is an honour 1 cannot bring myself to refuse* Yes, at 
the risk of making myself ridiculous, Mr. Dennison, I will 
take your '' — ^he laughed softly — ** your challenge I Mind, 1 
don't say it will be accepted. Let me remind you that we 
are living in the end of the nineteenth century, and in Eng- 
land—'* 

** Ireland," interrupted Denis, swiftly. '' And that makes 
all the difference!" 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

** Well, really, I'm inclined to agree with you," he said. 
He looked round curiously. ** 1 can scarcely believe that we 
are within reach of civilisation — I beg vonr pardon! Of 
course, you know what I mean. We miffht be living in the 
middle of the last century." He waved nis hand in an ex« 
planatory gesture. ** Yes, I'll take your message. By the 
way, has it occurred to you that you may get the worst of 
this encounter? Captain Warner is certain to be a good 
swordsman, and — " He raised his thin, dark eyebrows sig- 
nificantly. 

'* I am not afraid," said Denis, quietly. *' I can fence- 
but, even if I could not, I would fight him, with anything." 

Foyle glanced up at the handjK)me, resolute face with a 
slow, reluctant admiration. 

" You don't lack courage, Mr. Dennison," he said. " Will 
you wait here? I will try and get an opportunity of speaking 
to Captain Warner." 

Denis assented with a nod. 

''Make him fight!" he said, between his teeth. ''Tell 
him I think he is a coward and a cur." 

Foyle laughed. 

*' Oh, it's scarcely necessary to tell him that. He knows 
your opinion of him already," he said, as he sauntered away. 

As he approached the seat where the other two men were 
seated, the Earl rose. 

" Captain Warner is talking of bed, Mr. Foyle," he said, 
with a laugh, as if the idea of needing rest were supremely 
ridiculous, " but I'm for another bottle; or, what do you say 
to some whisky? They shall bring it. Excuse me a moment^ 
while I speak to my nephew." 

He went along the terrace to Denis, who stood erect to re«^ 
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ceiye him^ with (he respect of a yonng man who has been 
tanght to revere his elders. 

** Well, sir, this is a bad home-coming I'' said the Earl. 

" I am sorry, sir/' said Denis, gravely. " I told you that 
I shoald fail, and I have failed. '^ 

" Yes, you were a true prophet,*' retorted the Earl. " But 
I was not speaking of your failure. That's of very little mo- 
ment I was referring to your abominable conduct this even- 
ing. Why were you masquerading in those clothes?" 

** I got the others wet — by an accident," said Denis, " and 
borrowed Dan Murphy's." 

** And his manners with them I" said the Earl, grimly. 
*' Why do you not make the best amends in your power? 
Why do you stand sulking here? Go and speak to the man I" 

^^I can't do that, sir,' said Denis, quietly. Then his eyes 
flashed, and he met the old man's gaze straight. 

** Why do you ask me to talk to such a cad? I am in the 
right, and you know it, sir!" 

** WhatI You'll teach me right and wroDgl" flashed back 
the Earl. ^* I know the man is a cad, sir, as well as you do; 
but he is my guest, and, while he is under my roof, he must 
be treated as if he were a gentleman. That may seem foolish 
and old-fashioned to your modem ideas; but it is my code, 
and I expect you to conform to it! 60 and be civil to the 
man." 

** I can't," said Denis. " You ask too much, sir." 

The Earl's brows worked up and down, and he seemed on 
the point of bursting into a rage, but he checked it. 

" We'll have no more brawling to-night, Denis!" he said, 

frimly. *^ If you cannot be civU to my guest, best go to bed. 
will talk to you in the morning." 

Denis inclined his head, and moved away, and the Earl, 
calling to the butler, went towards the house. 

Foyle had stood looking down at Warner for a moment or 
two, then he touched him on the shoulder. 

" Are you awake, Warner?" he said, coldly. 

Warner raised his head, and yawned. 

** Yes; I wish I wasn't! Why the devil doesn't the old fool 
let us go to bed?" 

" I see you are awake," said Foyle. " Are you sober also?" 

" I'm sober enough," replied Warner, sullenly. 

" That's all right," said Foyle, blandly, " because I'm the 
bearer of a challenge from Mr. Dennison — the Earl's nephew, 
you know. You haven't forgotten him, I suppose?" be ad^-^ 
ed^ with a sneer. 
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actera- -the stately, proud aod old-world Earl, the diBsipated 
bully, the hot, headstrong lad — the characters were all Uierel 
And it was going to be played for his sole amosementi It was 

irresistible. 

'' It is an honour 1 cannot bring myself to refuse* Yes, at 
the risk of making myself ridicoioos, Mr. Dennison, I will 
take yonr ** — he laaghed softly — ^* your challenge I Mind, 1 
don't say it will be accepted. Let me remind yon that we 
are lining in the end of the nineteenth oentmry, and in Eng- 
land—*' 

'* Ireland," interrapted Denis, swiftly. *' And that makes 
all the difference!" 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

'* Well, really, I'm inclined to agree with you," he said. 
He looked round curiously. *' I can scarcely believe that we 
are within reach of civilisation — I beg yonr rardonl Of 
course, yon know what I mean. We miffht be living in the 
middle of the last century." He waved nis hand in an ex- 
planatory gesture. '^ Yes, I'll take your message. By the 
way, has it occurred to you that you may get the worst of 
this encounter? Captain Warner is certain to be a good 
swordsman, and — " He raised his thin, dark eyebrows sig- 
nificantly. 

'* I am not afraid," said Denis, quietly. " I can fence- 
but, even if I could not, I would fight him, with anything." 

Foyle glanced up at the handK>me, resolute face widi a 
slow, reluctant admiration. 

** You don't lack courage, Mr. Dennison," he said. " Will 
you wait here? I will try and get an opportunity of speaking 
to Captain Warner." 

Denis assented with a nod. 

''Make him fight!" he said, between his teeth. ''Tell 
him I think he is a coward and a cur." 

Fovle laughed. 

'' Oh, it's scarcely necessary to tell him that He knows 
your opinion of him already," he said, as he sauntered away. 

As he approached the seat where the other two men were 
seated, the Earl rose. 

" Captain Warner is talking of bed, Mr. Foyle," he said, 
with a laugh, as if the idea of needing rest were supremely 
lidiculous, " but I'm for another bottle; or, what do you say 
to some whisky? They shall bring it. Excuee me a moment^ 
while I speak to my nephew." 

He went along the terrace to Denis, who stood erect to re«^ 
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oeive him^ with 6he respect of a young man who has been 
taught to revere his elders. 

'* Well^ sir, this is a bad home-comingi'' said the Earl. 

" I am sorry, sir/' said Denis, gravely. " I told you that 
I should fail, and I have failed.'' 

" Yes, you were a true prophet,*' retorted the Earl. ** But 
I was not speaking of your failure. That's of very little mo- 
ment I was referring to your abominable conduct this even* 
in^. Why were you masquerading in those clothes?" 

^* I got the others wet — by an accident," said Denis, ^' and 
borrowed Dan Murphy's." 

** And his manners with themi" said the Earl, grimly. 
*^ Why do you not make the best amends in your power? 
Why do you stand sulking here? Qo and speak to the man!" 

"I can't do that, sir,'°said Denis, quieily. Then his eyes 
flashed, and he met the old man's gaze straight 

** Why do you ask me to talk to such a cad? I am in the 
right, and you know it, sir I" 

*^ WhatI You'll teach me right and wroDgl" flashed back 
the Earl. ^* I know the man is a cad, sir, as well as you do; 
but he is my guest, and, while he is under my roof, he must 
be treated as if he were a gentleman. That may seem foolish 
and old-fashioned to your modem ideas; but it is my code, 
and I expect you to conform to it! 60 and be civil to the 
man." 

** I can't," said Denis. " You ask too much, sir." 

The Earl's brows worked up and down, and he seemed on 
the point of bursting into a rage, but he checked it. 

** We'll have no more brawling to-night, Denis!" he said, 

frimly. ** If you cannot be civil to my guest, best go to bed. 
will talk to you in the morning." 

Denis inclined his head, and moved away, and the Earl, 
calling to the butler, went towards the house. 

Foyle had stood looking down at Warner for a moment or 
two, then he touched him on the shoulder. 

" Are you awake, Warner?" he said, coldly. 

Warner raised his head, and yawned. 

** Yes; I wish I wasn't! Why the devil doesn't the old fool 
let us go to bed?" 

** I see you are awake," said Eoyle. " Are you sober also?" 

** I'm sober enough," replied Warner, sullenly. 

" That's all right," said Foyle, blandly, " because I'm the 
bearer of a challenge from Mr. Dennison — the Earl's nephew, 
you know. You haven't forgotten him, I suppose?" be add-^ 
ed^ with a sneer. 
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acters- -the stately, prond and old-world Earl, the dissipated 
bully, the hot, headstrong lad — the characters were all uieret 
And it was going to be played for his sole amosementl It was 
irresistible. 

'' It is an honour I cannot bring myself to refuse. Yes, at 
the risk of making myself ridiculous, Mr. Dennison, I will 
take your '' — ^he laughed softly — ** your challenge! Mind, 1 
don't say it will be accepted. Let me remind you that we 
are living in the end of the nineteenth century, and in Eng- 
land—" 

** Ireland," mterrupted Denis, swiftly. ** And that makes 
all the difference!" 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

** Well, really, Pm inclined to agree with you," he said. 
He looked round curiousl]^. ** I can scarcely believe that we 
are within reach of civilisation — I beg your pardon! Of 
course, you know what I mean. We miffht be living in the 
middle of the last century." He waved nis hand in an ex- 
planatory gesture. ** Yes, I'll take your message. By the 
way, has it occurred to you that yon may get the worst of 
this encounter? Captain Warner is certain to be a good 
swordsman, and — " He raised his thin, dark eyebrows sig- 
nificantly. 

'* I am not afraid," said Denis, quietly. ** I can fence- 
but, even if I could not, I would fight him, with anything." 

Foyle glanced up at the handiM>me, resolute face with a 
slow, reluctant admiration. 

** You don't lack courage, Mr. Dennison," he said. ** WIU 
you wait here? I will try and get an opportunity of speaking 
to Captain Warner." 

Denis assented with a nod. 

**Make him fight!" he said, between his teeth. ''Tell 
him I think he is a coward and a cur." 

Fovie laughed. 

** Oh, it's scarcely necessary to tell him that He knows 
your opinion of him already," he said, as he sauntered away. 

As he approached the seat where the other two men were 
seated, the Earl rose. 

" Captain Warner is talking of bed, Mr. Foyle," he said, 
with a laugh, as if the idea of needing rest were supremely 
ridiculous, ** but I'm for anofher bottle; or, what do you say 
to some whisky? They shall bring it Excuse me a moment^, 
while I speak to my nephew." 

He went along the terrace to Denis, who stood erect to re«^ 
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oeive him> with ihe respect of a young man who has been 
tanght to revere his elders. 

'* Well, sir, this is a bad home-coming I" said the Earl. 

" I am sorry, sir,*' said Denis, gravely. " I told you that 
I should fail, and I have failed.'^ 

" Yes, you were a true prophet,'* retorted the Earl. " But 
I was not speaking of your failure. That's of very little mo- 
ment I was referring to your abominable conduct this even- 
ing. Why were you masquerading in those clothes?'' 

*^ I got the others wet — by an accident," said Denis, ^^ and 
borrowed Dan Murphy's." 

''And his manners with themi" said the Earl, grimly. 
'' Why do you not make the best amends in your power? 
Why do you stand sulking here? Go and speak to the man I" 

''I can't do that, sir,'^Baid Denis, quietly. Then his eyes 
flashed, and he met the old man's gaze straight. 

** Why do you ask me to talk to such a oul? I am in the 
right, and you know it, sir!" 

'' What I You'll teach me right and wroDgl" flashed back 
the Earl. '' I know tbe man is a cad, sir, as well as you do; 
but he is my ^uest, and, while he is under my roof, he must 
be treated as if he were a gentleman. That may seem foolish 
and old-fashioned to your modern ideas; but it is my code, 
and I expect you to conform to it I 60 and be civil to the 
man." 

" I can't," said Denis. " You ask too much, sir." 

The Earl's brows worked up and down, and he seemed on 
the point of bursting into a rage, but he checked it. 

** We'll have no more brawling to-night, Denis!" he said, 

frimly. '' If you cannot be civQ to my guest, best go to bed. 
will talk to you in the morning." 

Denis Inclined his head, and moved away, and the Earl, 
calling to the butler, went towards the house. 

Foyle had stood looking down at Warner for a moment or 
two, then he touched him on the shoulder. 

" Are you awake, Warner?" he said, coldly. 

Warner raised his head, and yawned. 

'' Yes; I wish I wasn't! Why the devil doesn't the old fool 
let US go to bed?" 

" I see you are awake," said Foyle. " Are you sober also?" 

*' I'm sober enough," replied Warner, sullenly. 

" That's all right," said Foyle, blandly, " because I'm the 
bearer of a challenge from Mr. Dennison — the Earl's nephew, 
you know. You haven't forgotten him, I suppose?" be add'' 
ed^ with a si^eer» 
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Warner starled up at Aim with angry amasement 

'' What did yoa say— a challenge?^ he nid. '' What the 
doTil do yon meanP" 

** What 1 say/' repUed Foyle, dowly and diitinotly. '' Mr. 
Senniaon propoees to afford yoa ' satisfaction ' in the sweet 
old way. lie wants to fight yoa — ^with swords." He could 
scaroefy repress the smile. '^He has everything ready — the 
place, the hour« the weapons; and he only waits your accept- 
ance.'' 

** Thin kind of iokel" said Warner, with an attempt at an 
imitation of Fovle's sneer. 

*^ It's no joke; the young fellow is as serious as — as a 
church dock/' said Foyle. ** He begged me to assure you 
that he considered you a coward and a car." 

Warner rose heavily, bat Foyle pressed him down again. 

** Keep quiet, or you will attract the attention of Uie * old 
fool ' — and so baalk the young one!" he added, under his 
breath. ** Surprises you, doesn't it? So it did me. Bat, 
after all, I don't know what yoa can do. You'd have to fight 
him if we were across the Channel, yon know." 

^* What cursed nonsensel" growled Warner; but his colour 
came and went, and his blood-shot eyes glanced at the wine- 
stains on his shirt front. ** He knows I can't fight him." 

'' All right I'll tell him so. And, of course, he'll tell 
everybodv else so. Your fellow-officers at the barracks, for 
instance " — Warner's face flushed hotly — ** and, by Jove I I 
shouldn't be surprised if he waited for you in the morning with 
a horsewhip! He looks quite capable of it A fine young 
fellow!" 

Warner uttered an oath. He was feeling more sober every 
moment 

" Bv God! I'd like to!" he muttered. 

" There's nothing to prevent you," said Foyle, half-con 
temptuously. ** You're the oQended party, yon know; and it 
you teach him a lesson — well, it will be no more than he de- 
serves. After all, you cau't — as an officer — do nothing. You 
must either drag him into the nearest police coart — which, 
by the way, would be rather unpleasant for you; you wouldn't 
sfiine, Warner, I assare you!" 

Warner rose, and glared towards the motionless figure at 
the end of the terrace, and then at Foyle's pale, contemptu- 
ous face. 

" Look here," he said, '^if this is a joke, it's in damned 
bad taste, Foyle; but if the young fool's in earnest — well, I'm 
his man." 
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" Tou Will fight him — with swords?" 

** I'll fight him^ or horsewhip him^ carse him!'' said War- 
ner^ with an oath. 

" All rights then, I'll arrange it— or, rather, it's all ar- 
ranged. I'll wake yon about four, and take yon to the place 
young Dennison has fixed on — ^jnst behind the house. By-the- 
way, you can fence?" 

" Can a duck swim?" retorted Warner. 

" Very good; I thought you could. But, see here, Warner, 
we don't want — at any rate, 1 don't want — to figure in a 

yolice report. No blood and thunder business, you know, 
ust knock the sword out of his hand, and make a fool of the 
young ass — it won't be difficult! — and have done with it.'^ 

" ril— !" 

** Hold your tongue — the old man is coming back. Tou 
haven't a light? 1 dare say Mr. Dcmnison has one." He 
sauntered back to Denis. *^ Captain Warner, like Barkis, * is 
willing,' Mr. Dennison," he said, with mock gravity. " I'll 
bring him to the paddock; and I sincerely trust — you won't 
hurt each other." 

The sneer was only half-suppressed, and Denis, with a fiush 
of anger, inclined his head, and walked away without a word, 
and entered the house. 

Two minutes afterwards, a figure, which had been crouching 
as motionless as the bracken which concealed it, below the 
terrace, stole like a shadow from the spot. 

It was Nora. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Deihs went up to his room. It was in the oldest part of 
the old house, and connected with the newer part by a long 
passage. The walls were panelled, and on the panels hung 
the treasures of his boyhood — a set of boxing-gloves, fishing- 
rods, a gun or two, stuffed trout, gazing through eyes as 
glassy as their cases; and a collection of swords and pistols 
large' and varied enough to set any boy's heart beating. 
Amongst them was an old-fashioned pair of rapiers, and Denis 
took them down with hands that actually shook with eager- 
ness. 

The vision of Nora flying from her persecutor, and driven 
by him into the lake, seemed burnt upon his brain like the 
picture in a sensitive plate. 

He got a piece of wash-leather, and wiped the swords ten- 
derly, exammed their razor-like points^ made a lunge or twp 
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to try his hand» then^ wrapping the weapons in hb coat, went 
softly down the stairs, and oat of the house by the door at the 
back of the hall. 

Keeping in the shadow of the house and the trees, he reached 
the paddock, and, concealing the swords behind a boulder, 
amongst the bashes, made nis way back — unseen thus far. 
But, as he stole through the hall on tiptoe, the Earl came to 
the dining-room door, and caught sight of him. 

Lord I^rry looked after Denis for a moment with a curious 
gaze. He knew what the Dennisons were — knew with what 
persistence they followed in the wake of love or honoar; and, 
with a smile, he waited till Denis had disappeared. Then he 
quietly followed him to the iiead of the passage, the only con- 
necting link with the old part of the house, and, locking the 
heavy door, put the. key in his pocket 

Denis was safe for that night, at least. In the mominff the 
two men would take their departure, and the affair would be 
ended. 

Denis had no sooner reached his room than a sudden fear of 
the thing that had actually occurred smote him. Supposing 
that his uncle should suspect something of what was taking 
place, and lock him in! He went back along the passage, 
tried the door, and found it locked! For a moment or two ne 
stood aghast and furious. It was no use to shout, for the 
Earl would only laugh at the success of his mancBuvre, and 
no seri^ant would dare to unlock the door, even if he could get 
possession of the key. 

Denis went back to his room, fuming. His enemy would 
escape him, after all. Nora would remain unavenged. 

He went to the window, but with no hope of egress that 
way, for it was heavily barred. Of ter and often he had asked, 
ordered, the removal of the obsolete protection; but to issue 
an order, and to get it executed, were two very different 
things at Dennison Hall. He took hold of one of the bars 
and tried to shake it, but it stood as firm as a rock; and a 
search for some instrument with which to fiJe through a bar 
or remove it, proved the ^' Jack Sheppard " kind of story to 
be a mere invention of the novelist, and a hideous fraud. 
Each bar, at top and bottom, was set solidly into the stone, 
and only a mason with proper tools could release it. 

Denis leant against tne window, and set his teeth, as a dog 
sets his when it is chained to a kennel within si^ht of its foa 
He was a prisoner and helpless, and in all probability Warner 
would brand him, when he did not keep his appointment, as 
the coward Denis had called Warner himsell It was a mad* 
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dening reflection^ and Denis felt the sweat break out on his 
forehead, and his brain grow hot 

Saddenly^ as he stood there, he saw a figure moving in the 
shadow of the hoase. He leant oat as far as he couM, and> 
in a whisper, asked: 

" Who is there?" 

The figare disappeared for a moment, then came oat from 
jast andemeath. 

^* Denis!" rose a soft, dear voice. 

"Nora! Isityoa?" 

" Yes," she said. 

^* Thank God!" he breathed. " Nora, I want to speak to 
yoa. Can yoa get nearer? I mast not be heard." 

She went in towards the wall, and he saw her climbing ap 
to him by the thick ivy. 

He knew she coald climb like a cat — had he not taaght her 
himself? — ^bat he whispered a word of warning. 

" Take care! take care!" 

She looked ap at him, withoat a smile on her face, which, 
in the shadow of the bright moonlight, looked ghostlike in its 
loveliness, and still ascended, antilshe stood apon a battress 
of the thick, old wall, which made a kmd of platform. By 
kneeling, he brought his face almost on a level with hers. 

** Nora, yoa here!" he said, in a low, hashed voice. " What 
are you domg here?'* 

She did not answer the question; but, womanlike, asked one 
herself. 

" You wanted me, Denis?" she said; and through the storm 
and stress of his mind, her voice stole like a strain of music 

" Yes — yes!" he said. He paused for a moment How 
should he tell her? " Nora, i'— I am in trouble. I am 
locked up here." 

" Locked up?" she said. 

He nodded. 

" Yes, I — Can any one see you?'' 

She shook her head. 

" I have had a — a quarrel with a man here, a Captain War- 
ner." 

** What about?" she asked, looking away from him. 

^* Oh, it doesn't matter! I can't stop to tell you. But it 
was rather — rather a serious quarrel, and we arranged to meet 
at four o'clock in the paddock — ^and talk it over, just talk it 
over. And here 1 am, locked up like a schoolboy! It's the 
Earl. If he lived until I vpas grey-headed, he'd refuse to be- 
lieve I was a man! And i£ I don't turn up, this fellow will say 
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that I was afraid to meet him, and — ^and talk it over. Do 
yoa see — anderstandP Ah! Nora, yon do!" 

^' Yes/' she said. That was ail. 

** Very well. Yoa must help me I Yoa will, Nora? Go 
to Oronin " — Oronin was the batler, an old friend, and always 
an ally of Denis's — '^ and tell him to go to Oaptain Warner, 
and say that I will meet him at Lenny to*morrow. I will go 
to the inn and arrange— that is, tallc the bosiness over with 
him/' 

She leant her head against the bare arm twined roand the 
bar, and seemed lost in thoagbt for a moment; and, impa- 
tient of her hesitation, he went on again: 

*^ Yoa must do this, Nora; yoa must! My honoar is eon- 
oemed. Yoa understand — my honour! The fellow will 
brand me as a coward, will have the right to laagh at me." 
His voice choked. 

She raised her eyes to his. 

'* I understand, Denis," she said. Once again her loveli- 
ness smote him, almost turned the passionate current of his 
thoughts aside. 

" lou will do this, Nora? You will save my honour?" he 
asked, earnestly. 

'^ Yes," she said. She drew a long breath. ^* He shall not 
say you are a coward, Denis." 

^' Nora, how can I thank you? You brave rirl, to climb 
like this, and stand there so quietly and calmly I How can I 
thank you?" 

** Don't try," she said. 

'' No, it wouldn't be any use! How tall you look in the 
half-light! You look more womanish even than you did this 
afternoon, when you startled me by the change in you. But 
you are still the old Nora." 

" Yes," she said. 

He looked at the white arm so near him; and, as if she felt 
his eyes upon it, she slid it from the bar. 

'' Best easy, Denis," she said, calmly; and began to descend. 
He watched her breathlessly — though there was no cause for 
anxiety — watched her until her slim figure had passed beyond 
his si^ht. Then he flung himself upon the bed, every nerve 
thrillmg as, perhaps, only an Irish lad's can thrill. 

The tower clock struck four. Denis heard the strokes, and 

faced to and fro, feverishly, and a moment or so afterwards 
'oyle and Warner stole from the house, and across the garden 
to the paddock. 
*^ It's a ridiculous business!" ji:rowled Warner, sollenlyi 
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" and there^s nobody here/' he added^ looking round. The 
dawn had broken, and the sky was bright with a warm grey, 
against which the tall firs stood darkly, like dumb spec^tors 
of the strange scene. ^' The young fool has thought better 
of it, and funked the idiotic busmess! Lucky for him he has, 
for I'm in a deuce of a temper, and just in the humour to 
mark the beggar for life. Ijet's go back and get to bed, 
curse it I" 

Foyle looked round the solitude, with a feeling of surprise 
and some disappointment. He was goin^ to be robbed of his 
amusement, ^ter all; the farce was '* off 'M Then his eyes 
gleamed, for a figure in a cloak had slipped out from under 
the firs. 

" You're a little premature," he said. ** There's our man, 
right enough. Now, I hope I shan't make a fool of myself, 
and forget your instructions!" 

He went up to the figure, looking up at the sky as he did 
so, for the li^ht was bad, very bad. 

** You're determined to see this out, Dennison?" he said, 
with a half-sneer. " There's time even now to draw back." 

For answer the cloaked figure extended the two swords in 
proper fashion, hilt forward. Foyle shrugg^ his shoulders, 
and smiled, as he bent and tried them, and handing one back, 
carried the other to Warner. 

** You'll take your positions now," he said. " Mr. Den- 
nison, as Captain Warner is the person challenged, he has the 
choice: I place him here." He signed to Warner to stand 
with his face to the light — the disadvantageous position, of 
course; but Warner, beyond a growl, offer^ no protest, and, 
removing his coat and waistcoat, struck the first attitude. 

His opponent waited until the last moment, then swiftly 
took off the cloak, flung it a few yards, and, as swiftly, fell 
into the proper attitude. 

" When I say * Three,' you will engage, gentlemen," said 
Foyle. " One, two, three /" 

The swords met, and the fight commenced. At the very 
beginning, Warner was surpris^ by the neatness of his oppo- 
nent's play, by the dexterity with which he parried Warner's 
efforts to touch him. He found himself, after a moment 
or two, fencing more carefully, and presently knew that his 
point had touched his man. 

Foyle saw it too, and raised his hand. 

*' Stop!" he said. *^ You were touched, Mr. Dennison. 
That will do." 

But there was no response^ the slim figure still stood its 
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groond, with sword in position, and Warner, with a '^ Th6 
yoang foolT' resumed the daeL 

Perhaps his succeBS made him over-confident and careless, 
for he pressed the tierce hard, and lunged for his opponent's 
arm. It was a clever lunge; but it was made in too open a 
position, and to his own and Foyle's amazement, his foe's 
sword ran like lightning across his own, and pierced his 
breast 

It was done in an instant, and the next his sword had 
fallen with a dull clank upon the around, and he stood star- 
ing before him, and swaymg to and fro stupidly. 

^oyle ran to him and caudit him* 

" Are you badly hurt? Speak, Wamerl" Then, without 
waiting for an answer, he looked oyer his shoulder. 

*^ You haye killed him, for all I know! Bun for some as- 
sistance I Quick!" 

The slim figure caught up the cloak, drew it tightly round 
it, then passed into the darkness of the firs. 

A few minutes later Denis heard a rustling of the ivy be- 
neath his window, and sprang to it. 

Looking down, he saw a dark form climb slowly up, and 
stand in the buttress. He thought he must be dreaming, for 
the figure wore a man's clothes — surely his own, which he had 
left at the cottage! — and the white shirt gleamed in the half 
light 

" Who is it?" he cried, hoarsely. " Who— 1" 

Then he fell back with amazement; for the face uplifted 
was that of 1] era's, and it was her yoice that said, as she held 
up a sword to him. 

'^ Take back your sword, Denis; no one wUl knowl" 



CHAPTER V. 

Dekis still thought that he must be dreaming. A woman, 
younger even than nimself , would haye jumped at the truth, 
and have understood what had happened, at the first glimpse 
of the sword and the male attire; out men, eyen the quickest 
of them, are slow; and Denis leant out between the bars, and 
took the sword and stared in speechless amazement 

*'WhyI what does this mean? Where did you set this 
sword? And — and you have got my clothes on, NoraT" 

She was very white — he thought it was the moonlight that 
made her face look like ivory— but a faint colour rose to her 
cheek, and her long lashes drooped lower. 
^ " There — there— was no other way," she said, in a veij 
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low voice. " 1 found the sword all right. I overheard yo« 
talkmg on the terrace — " 

Hegazed at her^ not yet comprehending. 

'* Heard me on the terrace? But — but what have you been 
doing with my sword, Nora?" 

She looked at him for a moment, and her hand closed more 
tightly on the bar, round which her arm was twined. 

'^ Did you send my message to Captain Warner, through 
Gronin? What I can't make out is, why you have got we 
sword, and why — why you have got my clothes on?'* 

In his stupid bewilderment, he passed his hand mechanically 
along the sword, and, feeling something damp upon it, looked 
at his hand. 

" Great heavens! what is this?" he exclaimed. " It — ^it 
looks like — ^yes, it is blood! Nora, tell me what this means! 
What have you been doing?" 

She glanced at him again, deprecatingly, but with the splen- 
did calm which distinguished her. 

" There was no oSier way, Denis. Don't be angry. No 
one will know; they do not Imow, did not guess. I hope I did 
not kill him." 

** Ball — " A light began to break in upon his masculine 
denseness. **Do you — mean — to say — that you have been 
fighting a duel with Gaptain Warner?" he gasped. 

She made a faint assent with her eyelids and lips. 

** You ! Fight — with swords! Nora!" His face flushed, 
and he gazed into her face. *' I see it all! Good God! You 
— a girl — ^fought! Nora, it is wonderful, wonderful! And — 
you have hart him?" 
Yes," she said. 

What made you think of it? How did the idea oome into 
your head?' he exclaimed, under his breath. 

She shook her head. 

'' I do not know. It was the thought of what you had said, 
about your honour, Denis. I was aSraid Gronin mi^ht make 
a mistake, and not take the message; and that these men 
would go away, and — and laugh at yon, and say yoa were 
afraid to come. Then I remembered that you had left your 
clothes at the cottage, and 1 went home — " Her face flashed 
scarlet for a moment, and her )iead drooped still lower. 
** Then I came back and found the swords — I knew you would 
hide them behind the big stone — and I waited. And presentr 
ly they came. " Her face went from red to white. 

"But why didn't they recognise you — see that it wasn't 
me?" he asked. 
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'^ I kept the oloek round me, and I was in the shadow* 
And the man — the thin, pale man with the dark eyes, Mr* 
Foyle — pat Captain Warner with his face to the liffht — '^ 

^'Bat — ^bat — ^great Heaven, it seems imposeablel Tour 
hair, Nora!" 

** I — ^I cat i^ off," she said, calmly. 

His hand went oat and rested on her head. It met, no^« 
the wealth of silken tresses which had so often blown across 
his face, and got into his eyes, in their childish days, bat soft, 
waves, almost as short as his own. At his toach she shivered 
a little, as if she were cold — thoagh the thrill that ran through 
her was warm enough. 

'' Yoar hair — ^your beautiful hair! You cut it offi Oh, 
Nora!'' he grieved. 

** It does not matter," she said, indifferently, ** it will grow 
again." 

'' Are you sure, quite sure — ^it will?" he demanded. ** Your 
beautiful hairl It used to be below your waist! But ^o on, 
go on ! Oh, and to think that I was shut up here I" he 
groaned. 

She was silent a moment, as if recalling the scene. 

** The man — Captain Warner — was angry, and fenced 
badly. He could fence, but he thought he could finish it at 
once, and wanted to force the sword out of my hand — as you 
used to do." 

" Yes, yes, I understand!" 

She gazed before her at the moon. ** And he ^ot angrier 
when he found he could not, and he tried to run m over my 
guard; but I remembered that triok you taught me, and glid- 
ed over his sword — over the left side, you know, Denis; and 
I put mv sword point into him " — she did not shudder, 
though she paused a moment— '* and he staggered — ^just like 
a big bull, and his sword felL So I think he was hurt. The 
other man, Foyle — told me to send some one to help him. I 
met Donovan, the stableman, and sent him to the house." 

Denis's eyes were chained to her face — his breath coming 
and going swiftly. 

** You— you — ^brave girl! You dear girl! God, I can't real- 
ise it! But it was wrong — wrong; do you hear, Nora?" 

"Wrong? Why?" she asked. "Would you have had 
them go away laughing, and saying you were afraid, Denis?" 

" Yes, a thousand tmies, yesi" he responded, vehemently. 
" I would rather have been branded as a coward before all 
the world than that you should have run such a dreadful risk! 
Think of it! You might have been wounded— killed I" A 
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ahadde? shook him. *^ What should I have done then? I 
should nave gone mad! If he had hurfc you! I would have 
killed him^ !Nora — killed him I" 

Her eyes were lifted for a moment to his — a moment only, 
and there was a strange look in them. He gazed at her with 
distended pupils, as if he did not see her. 

'^ You brave girl! Was ever such a thing done by woman 
before? To fight for me — ^to save my honour at the risk of 
your life!" ' 

His eyes travelled over her face, and the sense of her 
supreme loveliness, joining with that other sense of all she had 
done for him, caused something in the very centre of his heart 
to throb. It beat and throbbed so that he could scarcely 
breathe; and he trembled with a new sensation which was half 
delight, half pain. 

It seemed to him, as he gazed at her, as if he had seen her 
for the first time that night. She was not ** little Nora,'' his 
old playmate, but a new creature. A child no longer, but a 
woman whose beauty, too wonderful for words, sent the blood 
rushing through his veins, and made his heart leap with new 
pulsations. 

Now, incredible as it may seem, Denis, though he had 
reached the age of manhood, was a boy still in aU that per- 
tains to man's passion for woman. He nad met many a fair 
girl in London, not a few of whom had regarded him with the 
glances of feminine admiration; but his heart had not been 
stirred — ^his senses had remained dormant. His heart was 
beating painfully now, something new and strange had sprung 
up wiuin him. He could not speak for the stress and strain 
of this new emotion, and he clung to the bars with both 
hands, as if he were giddy, and, floating away from his veiy 
self, required something tangible to cling to. Then his hand 
stole from the bar to her arm. 

** Nora," he breathed, " I — I do not know what to say to 
you! How to thank you! My brain's in a whirl I can only 
picture you lying on the grass with" — he shuddered — **a 
sword — ^thrust through your breast! And you did it for m&— 
for me! Ah!" He drew a long breath. 

" Why not?" she said; and her voice, low and clear^ was 
music itself. " Wouldn't you have done it for me?" 

" Yes, yes, of course!" 

" Well, then," she responded, ** did you stop to think when 
yon plunged into the lake for me this afternoon, Denis?" 

"No; but that is different." 

** How different?" she asked, with a faint smile. 
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'* I am a man— vou are — " 

''Only a girl/^she said, very quietly^ ''but a girl isn't 
always a coward. And she doesn't forget I'' 

** Bat vou might have been wounded — killed!'' Once mors 
the awful vision of her 1 ving dead rose before him. 

** Why not?" she said. ** But there was no fear — I knew 
that directly he be^an. You taught me too well, Denis. You 
taught me evervtbing. After all, really, it was yoa who 
fought and wonl^ 

At this example of woman's grand unselfishness and gener- 
osity, a great wave seemed to flood Denis's souL He put his 
arm round her, and drew her as near to him as he could. 
Alas! the bars were between them; and he longed to tear them 
from their sockets! 

She tried to draw away from him, but she was powerless in 
his strong grasp, and haa no room for struggling on the nar- 
row ledge. 

** Nora," he said, and his voice was almost a whisper — 
'' Nora — " Then he stopped. It is not always that the lips 
can speak from a full heart — sometimes it is too full. ** Nora I 
Dearest! Nora! Nora, how — how beautiful you are! Beau- 
tiful and brave! There was never, since the world began, any 
girl like you! Turn your face to me, Nora!" 

She would have refused, but his words, his voice, held her 
in thrall. He, too, seemed as strange to her as she to him. 
He was her prince, her hero, her god. She had waited for the 
return of her old playmate — the lx>y, and, lo! a Man, perfect, 
supreme, a king, had come back to her. Her hand closed 
tightly on the bar to prevent her falling, for her senses swam, 
as the sunlight swims and is swallowed up in the sea. 

''Beautiful!'* he breathed, almost unconsciously. His 
other hand went to her hair, caressindy. " How soft your 
hair is! You look like a boy — but too lovely, Nora! Hold by 
your other hand, and Rive me the one you fought with for 
me!" She obeyed, ana he took her hand and drew her arm 
round his neck. At its warm contact, a thrill ran through 
him, and he bent his head until his lips touched her arm. 

She caught it back, with a faint, inarticulate cry, as if the 
touch of his lips — reverent, worshipping — had hurt her. 

" You— you are not angry?" he pleaded. " Don't take 
your arm away, if you are not. Nora, niy heart is aching 
with the longing to tell you what — what I think of you, to 
thank you! To have saved my honour! My brave Nora! 
And I am keeping you here!" He was struck with remorse 
at the thought. ^' And jou are tired — 1" 
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She did not speak, bat she did not withdraw her arm. She 
was looking, not at him, but at the starlit sky. Her heart 
was aching, too, with a strange, subtle achins; bat, mingled 
witti the pain, was as strange and sabtle a happiness. She 
was too innocent to know anything of passion — was too inno- 
cent even to know that this which was throbbing throach htr 
veins was love. She only knew that she coald not take her 
arm from him, could do nothing but obey. Love acknowl- 
edged its lord and master. 

^^ Your lashes are darker than yoar hair, Nora," he said, 
almost to himself; ** they are black. How long they have 
grown since — since I saw you last. Do vou remember how 
we used to play at blind-man's buS, down by the lake? I can 
remember tyin^ the handkerchief round your eyes. They are 
violet — quite violet 1" he said, irrelevantly. * I have never 
seen anything like them. Nora, none of the women in Lon- 
don were as beautiful as you are I" 

Her heart leapt at his praise. She had never thought of 
her looks — ^never asked herself whether she was beautiful or 
plain. What did it matter? But she was glad now — ^glad, 
gladi 

** I never thought that you would grow to— to this!'* he 
went on, in a murmur which was just audible. *^ It is like 
cominfic home to a stranger. Nora, speak my name, or I 
shall think that you are indeed some one else!" 

It was a moment or two before she could rise from the 
depths and find her voice. Then she murmured: 

** DenisI" 

Not in the thin treble by which most women voice their 
emotion, but in a deep contralto, which, though she knew it 
not, was the perfect music of passion. 

'^ Again!" he pleaded. 

But she shook ner head. As she did so, he felt something 
warm trickle on to his neck. He put up his hand, and 
touched the place, and, looking at his hand, he saw that it 
was stained with blood! 

He did not start or utter an exclamation. But he looked 
at her with horror, pity, remorse in his eyes. 

** Nora," he said, quietly enough, but with all his aching 
soul in his voice, ** you are hurt — wounded!" 

Her eyes fell before the storm in his. 

" It — it is nothing," she said. 

'' Tou are bleeding!" he panted — '* bleedingi Let me see! 
Let me see! I wHl!" She had tried to take her arm away, 
but he caught it, and drew back the sleeve. It would not go 
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far enough, and he caught up the sword and slit tlie linen, 
and 80 bared the white loveliness of her arm, stained crimson 

i'ust below the shoulder. His eyes were chained to it with a 
:ind of fascination, and he was stricken dumb for a minute or 
twa Then a poan burst from his lips. 

''Oh, Norafmy darling, my dearest! And for me — ^for 
me I Wait there. Do not move, I command you! You hear^ 
I command you!" 

She had intended slipping from the buttress to the ivy, and 
leaving him; but when her lieart's lord commanded she stayed. 

He rushed to the washstand, and caught up a sponge, 
dipned it in the water, and , returning to her, tenderly — ^ho w 
tenaerly! — washed the wound. 

She sufiFered him to do it, her eyes, half -closed, dwelling on 
his face — ^now that he was not looking at her. Every touch 
of his loving fingers thrilled through her. She seemed to her- 
self like a thief — to have stolen such joy for so slight an act. 
Why, to have him look at her, tend her, like this, she would 
wilhngly have been thrust through the heart! 

** It 18 nothing!'' she said, in a faint voice. '' It was the 
point only touched me. I did not feel it — scarcely. I had 
forgotten it Do not trouble, Denis!'' 

She sang his name, though ^most inandiblv. 

** Nothing! This cruel cut! And your beautiful arm — 
how white it is! Like — like marble!" He laid it against his 
cheek, and kissed it. Then he put his arm round her, and 
drew her so that her face was on a level with his, and gazed 
into her eyes. 

The moon had got round to them, and looked down on 
them — with the bland, pitiless impassivity which has gazed 
on how many such love scenes! — as their souls, naked in each 
other's sight, communed with each other, like kindred spirits 
meeting for the first time. 

" Nora!" he breathed, " I— love you! Yes, I love youl" 

She did not speak. Her eyes dwelt on his, bathed in the 
pure passion which flooded them. 

' ' riove you—- dearest ! Do you hear? Do you understand ? 
I love you, Nora, mv brave, sweet Nora! Gome nearer to 
me. On! these bars!" He shut his teeth sharply. '' Bend 
your head closer, dear! I love you! Nora, do you love me 
— a little? Speak to me; tell me, dearest!" 

How could she sneak, when the beating of her heart, the 
exquisite joy, robbed her of all power of speech? 

"Nora, I know now! God, how blind I have been! I 
thought that I was only glad to get back to my old playmate 
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— ' my little Nora!' Bat it was because I loved you, that I 
thougnt of you— dreamt of you every night I And now I have 
come back and found a beautiful woman — an angel from 
Heaven, in tiie place of the little girl I knew! And you have 
risked your life, just to save my honour! — ^have shed your 
blood for me! Nora, I tell you, I love you! I shall love you 
all my life! And no one but you. Speak to me! Whisper! 
Say that you love me, dearest, or — or — Ah! I could not 
bear it if you did not!'^ 

She tried to resist, but the words came, even as she tried to 
silence them. 

'' I love you, Denis!" she said, in the deep contralto, clear 
and soft as a sfcrain of music 

His arm tightened round her. 

" You love me! Oh, how strange! how— how wonderful 
that sounds! but, Nora, my darling, how sweet! You — love 
me! Why, I wonder? Oh, I wonder! These bars! Couldn't 
you — ah, try to come a little nearer!" 

She came a little closer to him; and heart beat against 
heart He drew her face up to his, and, holding it so for a 
moment, looked into her eyes. Then he kissed ner on tiie 
lips — ^love's sacramental kiss. 

** My love — my wife!" he murmured, " for you will be my 
wife!" > J J 

She star(;ed, and moved uneasily in his embrace. 

" Yes, Nora, you will be my wife! I shall never love any 
other woman. I will never marry any one else. You must 
wait for me, Nora! Say it, say it! Say, * I will be your wife, 
Denis! I will never marry any other than you!' " 

She looked at him, her eyes dwelling on him. 

" I — will never marry any other than you, Denis!" she 
breathed. 

** Swear to me! You are so beautiful, so lovely, so sweet, 
that — that I can scarcely believe — that— Swear to me! No I 
Give me, of your own free will, one kiss. Then I shall know 
— believe!" 

Her lips had never met any other than her mother's, and 
all her maidenly instinct — that half-fierce reluctance which is 
born with every true woman — rose and fought against his 
command. 

^' Nora!" he pleaded, commanded. 

She raised her drooling head, and, with half-closed eyes, 
pressed her tremulous lips to his. 

'^ Let me go! Ah, Denis!" she panted, as he drew her tc 
hinou 
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^ Ah, how can IP'' he breathed, chokmgly. He preesel 
his forehead a^insi; the cold iron. ** How can I let yon gi 
when yoa will take my life, my heart, with you? Nor% my 
— ^wifel I love you!'* 

As he breathed the words which, while one woman and one 
man live upon it, will echo through the earth, footsteps came 
clattering up the stone passage. They did not hear it — they 
heard nothing but each other's swift, short breathing — but 
the knocking at the door which followed the footsteps reached 
even thenL 

She drew her arms from him — they had, of their own ac- 
cord, been twined round his neck, and her head was upon hii 
bosom — and stepped back. 

** Some one!'' she whispered, calmly, not aOrightedly. 

** Oh, be careful how you go, my dearest! Bemember, yoa 
are mine, mine forever! ' he whispered back. 

He stood leaning out and watching her until she had reached 
the ground. Then she paused, and looked up at him for a 
moment; a look in which her love expressed itself even more 
eloouently than it had hitherto done; then she was lost in the 
shaaows. 

The knocking still continued at the door, and Denis went 
and opened it. 

Oronin fell in — ^he had been leaning against it — ^and, stum- 
bling to his feet, gasped: 

^* Master Denis, Master Denis! For God's sake, flyl How 
did you get out — ^how?" 

His eyes, round with terror and excitement, fell upon the 
sword; and Denis caught it up. 

" Haw did you get out? Fly, Mr. Denis; he's hurt, badly 
hurt! — mortal, I fear! Get off at once. There's a horse ready 
saddled! Oh, dear! oh, dear!" 

Denis looked at the flurried man dreamily. If it will be 
believed, he had almost forgotten the duel! Nora's kiss was 
still on his lips, her arms still round his neck, the subtle magic 
of her presence enfolded him. 

'' Oh, for the Lord's sake, don't stand there like that, Mas- 
1»r Denis!" cried the butler, in a frenzied whisper. ** There's 
no time to lose! Fly, m, flyl The horse!" 

Denis began to reaUfla 

** All right, Oronin,'^ he said, with a smile, as he wiped the 
sword on his shirt-sleeve. ** Badly hurt, is heP I thought he 
xnkiit be. Didn't know I had a second key. did you?" 

«I thought yon had!" said Oronin. '^The Earl might 
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have ^efised he wouldn't keep yon in boands when misohiat 
was aioot. Bat, come now, Mr. Denis!" he implored* 

Denis shook lus head. 

" No running away for me, thank you, Cronin,'* ho said. 
''But I'm commg down, tell the Earl." And, pushing the 
old man in front of him, he followed him down the pass^Re. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thebe was an air of suppressed excitement and anxiety 
about the great house; servants were hurrying to and fro in a 
confused and purposeless fashion; lights were flashing and 
flickering in the hall and corridors. At the entrance to the 
hall, Denis laid his hand on Cronin's shoulder and stopped 
him. 

" Is he very bad, Cronin?'* he asked. It would be as well 
to learn as much as he could, so that he might play his part 
— or, rather, continue Nora's. 

'' Bad! Sure, and the man's struck mortal, I'm afraid, 
Mr. Denis!" said the butler, shaking his head solemnly; but 
there was a twinkle of satisfaction in his eye. An Irishman 
dearly loves a fight, and at this moment — anxious as he was — 
Oronm was full of pride in his young master. That Mr. Denis 
should fight, was a matter of course, but it was wonderful that 
he should have made '' the English Captain " lick the dust 
'' What did you go to run the poor gentleman through for? 
Why didn't you just pink him through the sword arm? Ah, 
but it's a mighty pretty fencer you are, Mr. Denis, and I'm 

Eroud — ashamed— of je, I mane, that I ami In your own 
ouse, too! Where did you get that thrust from, Mr. Denis, 
dear? I once see Lord ratrick give jast such another when 
he and the Earl of Cromarty were fighting in Dublin!" 

^^ And he is very badly hurt?" asked Denis, dodging th« 
question. 

" Bad, indade, sir!" said Cronin. ** Donovan's ridden off 
for the doctor; and, meanwhile, the other gentleman's attend- 
ing him. And the Lord's helping. Ah, Mr. Denis, I'm 
afraid there'll be the devil to pay betwixt you and your uncle! 
If you'd take my advice, you'd show 'em all a pair of clean 
heels, and get back to London tiU the affair's blown over a wee 
bit" 

^* Where have they taken him?" asked Denis. 

" Into the Earl's own room; and there he is looking like a 
bled calt If you'd only go away — there's plenty of time!" 

Denis shook his head, and passed into the library. 
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** Tell my uncle I am here/' he said. He paced up and 
down, ^^"S ^ think the matter out calmly; but it was diflS- 
cult. EliB heart and mind were full of Nora, of the strange 
and wonderful love for her that had sprung up within his soul. 
He was still, so to speak, intoxicated with her beauty, the 
charm of her pure girlhood, the touch of her lips, the music 
of her voice. 

And this wondrous creature, all loveliness and sweetness 
and noble courage, had actually risked her life to save his 
honour I He was so absorbed by Nora, that he gave no 
thought to his own danger, did not reflect that in these ** de- 
generate days " to kill a man is counted murder, though you 
met him in fair fight and with equal weapons. 

The door open^, and Oronin stole in. 

** The Earrs sent for you, Mr. Denis I'' he said in a hushed 
voice. *' Shall I say I can't find you nowhere?" 

'' No, no; I am coming," said Denis; and he followed the 
reluctant Cronin to the Earl's bedroom. It was a vast apart- 
ment, with the huge and cumbersome furniture which still 
lingers in such out-of-the-way parts of Ireland. Half a dozen 
generations of Dennisous had given up the ghost in the gigan- 
tic, carved bed on which Warner lav stretched. 

The room was so large that the three or four candles barely 
suflSced to lighten it; and the figures of the Earl and Spencer 
Foyle threw grotesque shadows on the old walls. Denis stood 
just inside the room, and the Earl glanced at him sternly. 

"Look at your work, sirl" he Baid, in a low voice, shaking 
With anger. 

Denis advanced to the bed, and looked down at Warner. 
The man was very white, there was a pinched expression about 
his lips, and his brows were knit. Denis could have pitied 
him — but he remembered the insult he had put upon Nora, 
the wound he had inflicted on the white arm, and it is to be 
feared that there was no room for pity for Warner; it all 
went, naturally, to Nora. 

Spencer Foyle had seen him enter, and had watched him 
with a sidelong look. Now he spoke. 

*' Captain Warner wished to see you, Mr. Dennison," ho 
said. 

Denis inclined his head. 

^^ I have come," he said, in true Irish fashion. 

At the sound of his voice, Warner opened his eyes. The 
man was a tipsy fool, but he had the instincts of a gentleman. 

** Is that — Mr. Dennison?" he asked, in a faint voice. 
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" Yes,'' said Spencer Poyle, and he looked from one to the 
other watchfully. '* Yoa wished to see him, to speak to him?" 

Warner nodded^ and tried to rise on his elbow, but fell back. 

" I wanted to say — '* he began, then he paused, and stared 
confusedly at Denis. " That's not him — not the young fel- 
low!'* he exclaimed. 

*' Yes, it is. It is Mr. Dennison,*' said Foyle. 

Denis's heart beat apprehensiyely, but he said nothing. 

** No, it is not!" said Warner, obstinately. 

'* Speak to him," said Foyle. ^^ He is scarcely quite con- 
scious yet." 

** I'm conscious enough," said Warner, with feeble impa- 
tience. ^* 1 say it is not the young fellow who fought with 
me! Look at his eyes!" 

** Speak to him," said Poyle, in a low voice. 

^^ I am Denis Dennison," said Denis, in his clear tones. 

Warner passed his hand over his eyes. " It's strange!" he 
muttered. " You— you don't look the same — somehow. It 
— it was the moonlight that made you look different, I sup- 
pose. I wanted to speak to you — before these others." 

Denis inclined his head. 

" I wanted to say that — take this confounded thing off my 
head, Foyle!" he broke off, fumbling at the wet cloth on his 
forehead, and flinging it aside. " I wanted to say that — that 
— it was my fault. What I mean is, that — that — it was a 
fair fight. You — you played the game according to the rules, 
and — quite straight. It was just a chance that I didn't run 
you through, instead of you running me." 

Denis flushed. He had not expected such generosity from 
this man, and he was about to exclaim, ** 1 am sorry. Captain 
Warner," when, unfortunately, Warner, like men oi his 
breed, kicked over the pail of milk by sayiug: 

** A piece of infernal folly! And all — over a girl who is 
pretty certain to be no better than she should be, and — and — 
not worth two gentlemen fighting about." 

Denis's face went white, and his eyes flashed, and he was 
about to retort indignantly, when Spencer Foyle, with a cyn* 
ical smile, held up his hand. 

** You exonerate Mr. Dennison from all blame, Warner?' 
he said, in his low voice. 

" Of course—of course!" said Warner. ** If I'm done for, 
don't let him be troubled; but if I pull through — well — per 
haps, some day, I shall have a chance of paying him back. ' 

Denis's heart was hardened again* 
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*^ I trust you will pall throagh, Oaptain Warner,'' he aakii 
grimly. 

The Earl looked up fiercely. 

'* Is that all you have to say, sir?" he demanded. ** You 
owe Captain Warner an apology. Offer it!" 

Denis's Irish blood grew hot, but he remembered the wound- 
ed man, and restrained himself. 

** If Captain Warner will take back what he said abou^— 
Nora, I will apologise for throwing the wine/' he said, quietly. 

Warner flashed angrily, and he tried to rise agam, but 
Foyle prevented him. 

" Leave the room, sir!'* commanded the Earl, in a Yoioe of 
steel. 

Denis paused a moment 

** 1 shall be in the house — ^if I am wanted," he said, as 
quietly as before; and then he left the room, uid went down 
to the library. 

Half an hour afterwards the doctor thundered up on horse- 
back. He was an old man, old enough to remember and to 
have taken part in similar eacounters, and he made his exami- 
nation with the cool self-confidence of the accomplished and 
practical surgeon. Then he looked round, and nodded 
cheerfully. 

" All right,'* he said, brusquely. " He'll pull through. 
It's a clean wound, and in a good place — that is, it misht 
have been in a worse, eh, Captain Warner? It will be a les- 
son to you, sir, to be careful when you are walking about with 
a canriDg-knife." He had, of course, heard the story of the 
quarrel from Donovan. ** Caught your le^ on the edge of 
tne carpet, and ran the point oi the knife mto you, I under- 
stand?'^ 

Warner nodded glumly. 

** That's it," he said, sullenly. 

'' Quite so," said the doctor. ** Anybody else happen to be 
near — ahem! — and injured?" 

** No one else," said Foyle, with a cynical smile of approval 
at the doctor's way of putting it. 

** That's all right! Sometimes it happens that some one 
else gets — hurt. iJot so in this case? Very good. Now, 
then, I'll just put this straight, and give Captain Warner a 
sleeping draught, and in a day or two— eh? Nasty thing to 
walk: about with — ^a carving-knife!" 

Denis paced up and down the librarv, or on the terrace, 
for hours — days, the time seemed to nim, until he heard 
the doctor come down the stairs. The old man had brought 
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Denis into the worlds and was fond of him — as who was not? 
— and he met him at the library door^ and drew him in^ clos- 
ing the door after them. 

°* Yoa young devil!'' he said, with a serio-comic sternness. 

" Will he die?'* asked Denis, gravely. 

" Will he die?" echoed Dr. Eeilly, mocking Denis's voice. 
" No, he won't; but it's no fault of yours. God help these 
Dennisons, they're always spoiling for a fight! And only a 
Dennison would think of fighting a duel with swords, in 
the good — ^foolish — old way! But, by George! Denis, my lad, 
it might have been mighty serious! As it is, there'll be 
trouble with the Earl. He's in one of his black fits, and 
you'll need be careful. Is there anything to drink — or did 
you consume it all before you fell to cold steel last night? 
Get me a drink, Denis, my lad." 

Denis fetched, some whisky from the dining-room, which 
the servants, in their excitement, had not attempted to clear, 
and the doctor drank, with appreciation, as he continued: 

*^ And so you've made a mess of it in London, and come 
back to the old place, without any wool, eh, Denis?" 

Denis nodded. 

^' Ah, well! it is as I told the Earl it would be. To think 
of sending a Dennison to learn law! Devil a bit of law have 
any of them held by since the beginning of them! But, 
Denis, you'd better keep out of the way for a bit. Make 
yourself scarce till the black fit's over, for there's no saying 
what he may do or say while it's on him. You and I know 
h\m of old, eh, Denis?" 

Denis remained silent 

" And who was the girl you were quarrelling over?" asked 
the doctor, as he helped himself to another glass of the whisky, 
which was so old that it probably contained less spirit than an 
ordinary sherry. 

Denis flushed, and the doctor laughed. 

'* No telling tales out of school, eh? Ah, well! Speaking 
of drls, Denis, there was one talking to me of you yesterday, 
and a beautiful one, too. Now, see here, why not go up to 
Esdaile House, and stay a bit? There's one — and her name's 
Lady Blanche — will be glad enough to see you* Eh, Denis, 
eh?'' 

Denis frowned slightly. 

" She told me you were coming home, and will be expect- 
ing a visit. Now, why not go there till the storm blows over, 
and the Earl's cooled down? Think it over — or, better stUl, 
ride back with meH^ 
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DeiiiB shook hia head. 

** I will wait here/* he aaid* ** I can't run away,'' and he 
imiled. 

** Yoa'd be the fint Dannieon that ever did!'' said the do(s 
tor. '' Well, well I Bat p to the Esdailes, DeDis. They'll 
be glad to see yoiL Lora! what a bcaatitul girl her young 
ladvahip's ^rown tol Well^ Til go np and see how my patient 
— 4e?il a bit of patienoe there is about him! — is getting on;" 
and, with a nod, he left the room. 

The morning glided on. Gronin came and told Denis, in a 
whisper, that breakfast was ready, and he went into the 
morning-room, and tried to eat. But he had no appetite, 
and oould only drink a cup of coffee. He was not tnmking 
of the wounded man, or of his uncle's angler, but of liora. 
Love's fever was running through his veins Tike fire, and his 
only desire was to be with her, to hear her voice^ touch her 
again. 

He could not sit down, and^ as he was standing at the win- 
dow, his coffee cup in his hand, the Earl euterod. He had 
not been to bed, but he had had his bath, and exchanged his 
evening-dress for a morning-suit. But he had not changed 
his mind towards his nephew, and the '' black fit " proclaimed 
itself in his stem face and fierce eves — in his ve^ bearing. 

Dr. Beilly often said that the Dennisons lived in a passion. 
It was sometimes that of love, sometimes that of hate, of 
lauffhter, or of anger, but it was always a passion. 

Inow, Lord Larry was not in a rage because his nephew had 
nearly done a man to death. By no means. If the quarrel 
had occurred in another house, and the two had fought in 
another place, the Earl would not have had a word of blame 
for Denis. He would, on the contrary, have been proud of 
him, shielded him, and supported him, even by fighting an- 
other duel on his behalf, if need were. But his anger and 
fury were caused by the fact that Denis had insulted Warner 
under the Earl's — and Denis's future— roof, and had fought 
with him " within the precincts." 

To understand the olu Lord's anger, one must know Ireland 
— ^not the Ireland of the cities, Dublin, Cork, and the rest, 
but the old-world Ireland o( the remote parts. In these out- 
of-the-way spots hospitality is a sacred thing — absolutely 
sacred. It is Arabian in its thoroughness. If a man has be- 
come your guest, eaten of your salt and broken your bread, 
yon may not touch a hair of his head, though he should be 
the greatest villain unhung, and your bitterest foe. 

It is hard for Englishmen, especially the modem English 
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man, to understand. Bat there it is: a solid, solemn fact 
To this day there are Irishmen who will ruin themselves 
rather than give up keeping an open house; who regard a 
guest as an angel 7iot entertained unawares, and who resent 
an insult offered to a man sheltered beneath their roof as an 
insult offered to themselves, however much in the wrong the 
insulted party may be. It is hard to understand; but there 

IS. 

Denis drew himself up as the Earl entered, and bowed — ^as 
he had been taught to bow when an elder entered the room. 

" So, sir,'* said the Earl, ** you are here. What have you 
to say for yourself ?*' 

Now, thjs is a question difficult to answer off-hand. So few 
of us have anything to say for ourselves when it comes to the 
point. Denis only remained silent. But his silence, wise as 
it may have been, did not turn away the Earl's wrath. 

** xou have insulted a guest beneath mv roof,'' he went 
on. ^* Beneath my roof I Kot content with that, yon have 
nearly killed him.'' 

At this Denis retorted unwisely: 

" Dr. Reilly says he will recover." 

The Earl grew black. 

'' No thanks to you, sir! You intended to kill him. His 
friend, Mr. Foyle, says you struck for his heart, and if the 
man had not swerved you would have killed him. I don't 
com^in of that." 

'^ What do you oomplain of?" asked Denis, quietly. 

** That he was my guest, sir!" said the Earl, passionately. 
** Of your refusal to apologise to him — even now. You re- 
fused — refused, sir!" 

Denis's nostrils — they were as finely cut as a Greek statue's, 
and very expressive— expanded. 

** I would have apol— I would have said I was sorry, if he 
had not insulted her again," he said. 

The Earl showed his teeth, like a hound just about to bite. 

" What has that to do with it?" he demanded. " The man 
was my guest. As to the girl — " 

** Stop!" said Denis, growing white about the lips. ** Don't 
—don't say a word against Nora, sir! She is blameless. If — 
if vou knew — " 

The Earl clenched his teeth. 

"A common fisher-girl!" he stormed. "A nobody^ 
knows — who!" 

The whiteness spread from Denis's lips to his whole face 

** Stop, sir! Nora is-^ ' 
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** I don't oare who ahe isl Yoa have quarrelled, fonghty 
with my gaesL Will yoa apologise?" 

'' No!'^ said Denis. The '' black fit '^ was not confined to 
the Earl, evidently. ** Captain Warner insulted her in the 
first instance — '* 

** Spare me yoor cursed law fcermsl" broke in the Earl. 

" — And I acted for her/' went on Denis, disregarding the 
interruption. "We— I — she — we fought, and — there's an 
end of if 

" It is not ended," said the Earl. ** Sit down and write an 
apology to Captain Warner — sit down at once, sir!" and he 
point^ to the writing-table which stood between the two 
windows.' 

" I will noti" said Denis. 

" Sit down and write, sir I" repeated the Earl, in a voice 
like suppressed thunder. 

Agam the vision of Nora pursued by Warner and forced 
into the lake, of Nora fighting for his — Denis's — ^honour, rose 
before him. 

" I will noti" he said; and he passed the Earl and walked 
into the hall. 

The Earl followed him. Denis caught up his hat from the 
standy with the intention of getting beyond his uncle's mad- 
dening fury. Out in the onen air, he could think, command 
himself, hxit the Earl would not permit him to escape thus. 

" You refuse! My guest! My ^uestl Beneath my roof I" 

Denis turned to bim, as if appealing to reason. 

" How can I apologise? I will notl" 

The Earl raisea his hand. 

** You will not? Then leave this house sir; and never dare 
to enter it again while I am master!" he said. 
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" Leave this house, sir; and never dare to enter it again 
while I am master I" 

These were terrible words, rendered all the more terrible by 
the voice and aspect of the passionate old man. 

Denis turned white for a moment, then the blood rushed to 
his face, and he drew himself up, and his eves flashed back 
wrath for wrath. His Irish blood was ** up,'^ and if the Earl 
had there and then relented and begged him to stay, Denis 
would not have done so. 

He said no word, did not retort as an Englishman would 
have done, but inclined his head slightly, and instantly turned 
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and walked oat of the honse^ down the steps and through the 
avenne. 

At the end he pansed and looked back. He had the affec- 
tionate disposition of his race, and was fond of the old man 
and of the old house. At that moment it seemed as if he 
were leaving a part of himself behind; and the wrench of 
separation was painful. 

He had spent nearly all his life at Marishannon; there was 
not a tree ne did not know, not a fence or a brook that he 
had not ridden over; the dogs and horses were his intimate 
friends; the servants, from Gronin downwards, were devoted 
to him; he knew that there would be weeping and wailing in 
the servants' hall, where the scene of his dismissal was now 
being discussed. And to be turned out like — like a beggar I 
!No, not like a beggar; for no beggar was ever turned away 
from Marishannon Hall. 

His heart ached, and his eyes grew dim; and, to add to his 
misery, his favourite pointer bitdi came bounding after him 
and leaped up to lick his hand. It was hard work to send 
her back, for she seemed to know that there was trouble 
afoot, and that he was in distress; and he had to drive her 
back with a harsh, choking voice before she would leave him. 

As she slunk away, with many a loving, reproachful look 
back at him, he heard footsteps, which he knew were Cronin^s, 
hurrving down the avenue, and the old butler's voice crying: 

** Master Denis, come back I For the love of Heaven I 
come back. Master Denis!'' 

Dreading a scene with the old man, Denis hid behind a tree, 
and waited until Gronin turned, and, wringing his hands, fol- 
lowed the dog. 

Then Denis went on his way, passed through the half -ruined 
gate and on to the road: a wanderer in the land. 

He went up the road, and entering the wicket-gate leading 
to the cottage, went, not to the cottage, but to the strip (S 
beach beside the lake. Something told him that Nora would 
be there. She had been sitting on a jutting piece of rock 
mider the hill, and she heard nis footsteps, and rose as he 
came, with a lover's quiclmess, towards her. She rose, but 
stood quite still, her eyes lowered, her lips tremulous. 

The sunlight streamed down upon her, dancing on the soft, 
dark-brown nair, and resting lovingly upon the beautiful face; 
and to Denis she looked like a vision of summer — summer 
ere the heat has robbed it of its fredmess or dimmed its 
brightness. 
^ '^Noral" he said; and he took her in his arms— not vio- 
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lently^ bnt with the reverence of trae love^ the half fearfal- 
ness of a man for a woman — ^and kissed her. 

She suffered him for a moment, then put his arms from 
her, gently and lingeringly, 

" The man — Warner — is all right,** he said. " I saw the 
old doctor last night, and he says that he will get better." 

'' I am glad," she said. '' I thought I had killed him." 
** It would have been no more than he deserved," he said, 
with a flash of the eyes. Then he paused for a moment. 
How was he to tell her that he was goin^, without awakening 
her suspicions of his disgrace and Ibanishment? He looked 
aside, away from the wonderful eyes resting on him. ** It 
will be better for me to go away for a time, ^ora," he said. 

She moved slightly, and did not speak; but he saw her lips 
quiver. 

** 1 must go, Iloral And — and I am going at once. I 
have come to say — good-bye." He got her hand and held it 
tightly. ** Gome and sit down beside me — we shall not be 
together long." He drew her to the boulder and put his arm 
round her. ^* I am going to London, and — and then on some- 
where. I don't quite know where. You see, I have failed at 
the law, and I must try something else. There must be some- 
thing that even a Dennison can do!" He laughed rather rue- 
fully. ** I will write to you, dearest And — ^and — ^ah, Nora, 
you will not forget mel" 

It is always the lover's cry: " Dinna forgetl" She turned 
her eyes upon him with a glance that made his heart leap. 

** That was an unworthy request, dearest I" he said, peni- 
tently. ** I know you will not forget You have said — you 
told me last night that you loved me, Nora I And you will 
not take your love from me, though — though you may not 
see me again for a very long time, perhaps. You will love 
me always, Nora?" 

** Yes," she said, in a low voice. ** I shall Aways love you, 
Denia" 

"And some day — who knows how soon! — when I have 
made a fortune, when I have got enough money to make a 
nest for you, vou will be mv wife. ThiuK of it, Noral" He 
drew her head down to his breast and kissed the glossy hair. 

Her hand trembled in his, clung to it, against her will; 
then she drew her head from its pillow and looked up at him. 

** Denis, I can never be your wife," die said. 

"What?" he exclaimed, as if he did not comprehendc 
-'Never I" He gazed at her for a moment, then smiledc 
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** Never is a long time, "Nora. Why do you say such a thing? 
It — ^it cats like a knife.'' 

^* Because I mast/' she said, withdrawing her hand and 
clasping it tightly as she looked before her. ^* Listen, Denis: 
I — ^1 was mad last night to let you say what you did, to tell 
you that I — I loved you, and — and let you promise to marry 
me. I have been thinking of it ever since, and — ^and I know 
that it can never be.'' 

" Why not?" he demanded. 

^^ Because you are Denis Dennison, the Earl's nephew, the 
future master of the Hall, and I am Nora Neil — a nobody,'' 
she said, in a low voice, but a firm one. ** Ah, don't speak! 
Don't make it harder for me, Denis--dear!" The exquisite 
love and pleading in the ** dear " kept him silent, and after a 
pause she went on. ^^ I am only an ignorant girl, Denis; but 
I know just enough to know the difiFerence between us. We 
are like the eagle upon the mount there and — and the crow 
in the field. Eagles don't mate with crows, and I — I am the 
crow, Denis. Hash!" for he had opened his lips to pour 
forth a passionate denial. *' If you married me, the Earl 
would never speak to you, see yon again. All the county peo- 
ple, your friends, Denis, would have nothing to say to me, 
would shun you. It would be your ruin. I am not so igno- 
rant as not to know that. Has ever a Dennison, or an Es- 
daile, married a peasant girl? Yon know they haven't, Denis; 
and — and you must not do it." 

He held himself in restraint; he was wise enough to know 
that no assertion, however passionate, would avail with her; 
and so he said, calmly and quietly, instead of vehemently: 

*' Look here, Nora; I want to answer you, argue with you, 
and so I won't say what I was going to say at first — that it 
was all nonsense. I know the Earl wouldn't be pleased; I 
dare say there'd be some kind of fuss and talk amongst the 
Esdailes and the Greaghs, and the rest of them; but — well, a 
man can marry whom he likes. " 

" Not a Dennison," she said, in a low voice. 

" Ah, yes, he can," he said. ** Why, the times are chang- 
ing, and a man can marry a girl, though she may be — what 
the world calls below him in rank. It makes me mad to talk 
of your being below me, Nora, when I know that it's the 
other way about, and that you are every way above me." 

She shook her head. 

** Oh, yes, you are. See here, now, dearest; you mayn't 
be Lady ifora Neil, but just Nora of Marishannon, but you're 
different to the other girls in the place. I'm arguing^ you 
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see^ and so I pat it plainly. You've been well taoght, and 
you have tibe manners of a lady — ^how I hafce to have to say all 
this! — and if you'd been the Earl's niece, my sister, or — or 
Lady Blanche, ^ou couldn't be a more perfect lady in every- 
thing — everythmg. And so that alters the whole case, don't 
you see!" he wound up triumphantly. 
She shook her head again* 

'^ I am not well taught, Denis. A village sohooll And if 
I were, I am still Nora Neil — " 

** Whom every one looks up to," he broke in. " Why, 
Nora, you are a favourite of my uncle's; there is no one he 
likes so well. You have been my playmate — " 

** Yes," she said, not bitterly but sadly, ^'your playmate, 
because there was no other. I was allowed to run about the 
Hall like— like — ^just like one of the dogs, so that you might 
not feel lonely and dull. Oh, I know-— I know, Denis I And it 
is because of that, as well as the difference between us, that 
I — I say it can never be. I — I would not betray the Earl's 
trust in me. Wouldn't he say that I had taken advantage of 
his kindness to lead you astray and to ruin you? For he 
would think you were ruined in marrying me, and — ^he would 
be right, Denis. Besides — " She stopped, and her face 
went^ale. 

" Cfo on, Nora," he said. " Speak to me from your heart, 
dearest. I want to hear all you think. Why, I feel as if I 
could read all your thoughts. Only let me look into your 
eyes. What were you going to say, Nora?" 

" Besides, there — there is something else. There — there is 
my father." Her voice grew almost inaudible at the word, 
and her lovely head drooped in humiliation. ^^ I — I don't 
know who— wnat he is." The tears rose to her eyes, but she 
fought with them and forced them down. '^ He may be — 
they say — I have heard the girls in the school whisoer things 
about him. Ah, no, no, Denis, I could not— could not do 
what you wantl" 

*^ Hold on!" he said, with restrained eagerness. ** Grant 
all you say, hint at, what has he to do with you, Nora? It is 
very likely that you will never see him, hear of him. You 
^ave never heard from him — Mrs. NeU, I mean?" 

" No; mother has never spoken of him." 

" Very welll Then he may be — ^forgive me, Nora— he 
may be dead. Anyway, it is very improbable that he will 
ever come back. And if he should, I do not care. Great 
BwTenI it is no fault of yours, whatever be is, whatever he 
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has done I Are yoa — am / — ah^ think of me a little, dearest! 
— to saflfer becaase of him?'* 

** Yes,'' she said, almost inaudibly; " I must suffer. And 
you — Denis, I — I prayed last night that you would go away 
at once, and — and learn to forget me. The first part of my 
prayer was answered; you are going. And — ^and you will for- 
get me, Denis!" She held out her hand to him imploringly 
— ^an unwise thine to do, for he caught the small brown basia 
and pressed it to nis heart 

'^ No,'' he said, with a touch of the Dennison firmness, 
almost sternness, in his stUl boyish voice; ^^ that is asking too 
much. It was a cruel prayer, Nora, and it will not be grant- 
ed. I am going away, out I shall not forget you! I love yon 
—do you hear, Nora? — with a love that will last through my 
life. Did you ever hear of a Dennison being fickle or faith- 
less? We're a bad lot, I'ni afraid, but we stick to the woman 
who has won our heart. And you have won mine, Nora. It 
is yours — ^yoursl You cannot take it out of your bosom and 
throw it aside. You can't take back your love or your prom- 
ise! Have you forgotten last night? You promis^ — '' 

** No," she said. The colour stained her face and neck. 
" I — I told you that I loved you — " He caught her to him. 
Is there any man who could resist such words, uttered in a 
voice of music? ** But, ah, Denis — let me go — let me go! I 
will not ruin you, I — love you — so — much — so much! Listen! 
— ^nOf you shall not — kiss me. Never again — " 

He laughed with loving defiance, and drew her face to his 
and held it against his lips. 

" I am content with loving you, with knowing that you 
love me, Denis!" she breathed. ** I will promise never to 
marry any one else; I promised that last night. And you 
must be content too. You will go away, and — and see somo 
one else, some great lady fitted to be your wife — " 

" Now you insult me, Nora!" he said. 

She clung to him. 

" Ah, don't be angry with me — ^my love — my love!" she 
murmured, with an agony in her tones. " Not now we are 
just parting! Let — ^let me think of you, at this, our last mo- 
ment, as Innd — and gentle. Speak to me, Denis! Forgive 
me, and — and let me go!" 

She slipped down until she knelt at his feet and gazed up 
at him, her hands clinging to his. 

His face went white and his breath came with laboured pain. 
It was as if his heart were being racked; to see her at his feet^ 
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fco fee^ her wonderful eves glowing with loye, to hear her 
pleading with him to let ner ro, to forgive her. 

^^ I will not let yoa go!" he said, and his yoioe was hoarse 
with his emotion. '^ loa ask too much! Do you know, 
understand, what you are to me? Life of my life, soul of my 
soul I I cannot tear you out of my heart, eyen if I wanted to. 
And I will not let you go! It is too late — too late, Koral 
You have let me know tl^t you love me, and — ^you belong to 
me I Yes, belong to me! I hold you to your promise. Yoa 
will never love any other man, and you will wait for me. No, 
do not speak. It is for you to listen now. I am your hus- 
band in the sight of Heaven — ^you are my wife. I will come 
back for you, and I will claim you, wherever you are, who- 
ever may stand between ns. forget yon!" He raised his 
hand. ^* May Ood forget me the day I do so! No, come to 
me!" for she had shrunk back and covered her face with her 
hands. A vow is a solemn thing in Marishannon — ^whatever 
it ma^ be in more civilised places. ** Gome to me — my own!'' 
He raised her and strained her to him, kissing her lips, and 
eyes, and hair, then in an almost inarticulate voice he whis- 
pered: ** Good-bye — ^good-bye, Nora — my wife! 



She held him a little way from her, gazing into his eyes 
with love's passion and lovers ^ony; as if she could not help 
herself, she pressed her lips to his, and murmured ** Denis!^' 
and as he tore himself away, she flung herself down on the 
rock, her face buried in her extended arms. 

Women can still love in this effete old world of ours. 

Denis went rapidly up the hill, tearing through the little 
wood, his pulses throbbing, bis heart aching; very much in- 
deed like a man distraught. He dared not look behind him — 
if he had seen the girlish figure lying prone in its abandon- 
ment, he must assuredly have gone back— and with white face 
and set teeth he reached the gate. As he passed through it, 
a phaeton, driven by a young lady, came down the road 
towards him. 

She was an extremely handsome girl, as fair as the heroine 
of Tennyson's well-known poem; with golden hair — not of the 
fluffy kind, but smooth, though soft — ^and eyes that are com- 
monly called hazel, because, it is to be presumed, they are 
neither brown nor grey. She was almost oeautiful, but there 
was a defect in her face — it may have been in the expression 
— which made it fall short of loveliness. The mouth was a 
trifle coarse, and there was a hint of animalism — if the word 
may be used — about the contour of the face, which, notwith- 
standing its drawbacks, Dossessed a hint of strength which was 
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more plaioly indicated by the lower lines than elsewhere. In 
« word^ it was a face full of character and self-will. If one 
added self-indalgence, the addition would not be too unjust 

As she drove along the roagh road^ her expression was 
moody and discontented^ but at sight of Denis it changed in- 
stantly. The colour rose to her cmeeks^ her eyes lit up^ and 
her rather full lips parted with a quick little gasp. 

She glanced at the gate, closed her lips tightly, then, as, 
with a cut of the whip she sent the horse on, she overtook 
Denis, leant forward with a smile, and called to him. 

He did not hear at first — Nora's voice still rang in his ears, 
you see — but at the second call he pulled up — ^none too will- 
ingly — and raised his hat 

" Why, Denis!*' she exclaimed, " is it really you?'* 

Now, she knew that he had returned, and knew more than 
that* 

'' How do you do. Lady Blanche?" he responded, looking 
at her with some surprise. For other girls besides his Nora 
can alter pretty considerably in five years. 

** I heard you had come back," she said. " Where are you 
going? Won't you get in?" 

As he was gomg on the same road, he could not very well 
refuse, and he got into the phaeton beside her. 

** Why, how you have — grown!" she exclaimed. "What 
along time you have been away!" Her eyes dwelt on him 
rather boldly, but with a certain shyness, and the colour had 
mounted to her face. 

" Five years," he said, with a smile, but with a confused 
air, for he was still throbbing and aching. 

" And where were you going? To Esdaile, I hope," she 
continued. " What a long time it seems since we have all 
seen you!" 

As she spoke, she drew the dust-cloth over his knees^ and 
looked at him sideways; and her colour came and went 

It may as well be set down at once that, as a school-girl, 
Blanche Esdaile had been in love with the handsome Denni- 
son boy, and the old girlish love revived with tenfold ardour 
in the presence of this handsome, graceful young fellow, the 
playmate transformed to that wonderful and mysterious being 
— a Man. 

Denis hesitated. 

" I should like to have come," he said, somewhat awk- 
wardly, " but I am going to London, Lady Blanche," 

She made a wry face. 
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" Why ' Lady ' Blanche?^' she said, with a lauch. *• It 
used to be * Blanche ' and * Denis ' in the old time.''^ 

** Bat that is long aeo/' he said, mechanically^ ** and you 
have grown up into such a young lady — such a swelL'' 

She smiled upon him. 

**Do you think I have altered — improved — so much? 
Never mmd; you mast still call me Blanche. And I mav 
call you— Denis?'' she said, with a little lingering on his 
name. 

** Why, yes, of course!" he said; " if you will be so kind. 
And how are Lord and Lady Esdaile?'' 

** Oh, very well," she replied, indifferently. " And how 
do you like London? Oh, how I long to see iti" 

Her eyes expanded, and she drew me breath of desire. 

Denis laughed. 

*' I didn't like London at all," he said. '' It isn't bad in 
winter; in fact, it's just tolerable; but in summer — well, it's 
intolerable. The streets are dirty and the air choky; in fact, 
it's beastly." 

'^ All the same, I wish I were there," she said. ** I wanted 
to go over for the season, but father said he couldn't manage 
it; talked of the expense and the shortness of money; the 
usual cry: ' No rents and bad times.' All excuses, of course. 
And have you passed your examination? Are you a full- 
fledged barrister, Denis? I am not to say * Mr.' Denis, am I?" 

** No— plain Denis," he said, forcing a smile. '^ No, I have 
not passed; I have failed. That is why I am going away." 

** Gtoins away?" she echoed, with a note of disappointment 
in her full tones. ** Not at once?" 

" Yes, at once — to-day," he said, gravely. " I was on my 
way to catch the Barrigfyne coach when you caught me up.^' 

She looked at him, not so much enouirin^ly as watchfully. 

** Have you and the Earl quarrellea?" she asked. 

Denis changed colour. 

" Well, yes," he said. 




say so " 



** What did you auarrel about?" she asked; and he would 
have noticed, if he nad not been so preoccupied, that the m- 
terrogative in her tone was only affected. 

** Ohy all sorts of things," he said, evasively. 

She drew her lips tight for a moment. 

^^ But you have not quarrelled with us^ Denis^" she said^ in 
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a Bott, persaasive voice. '^ Why not come and stay at Esdaile 
for a little while? Father and mother would be glad to have 
you, and I — " 

She did not finish the sentence, but turned her eyes upon 
him with an eloquence which few men would have been able 
to resist, unless tney had been in love with, and just parted 
from, a Nora Neil. 

" Thank you — thank you very much,'* said Denis; " but I 
mustget to London as soon as possible.'' 

" Where is your hurry?'* she asked, uttering the Irish for- 
mula in her sweetest voice. *^ Gome and stay with us for a 
few days — a few days only — Denis." 

" I can'tl" he said. " 1 must get on, and — ^and begin life 
as soon as possible. I may as well tell you. Lady — I mean 
Blanche — that I am turned out of the Hali, and that I have 
to make my own way in the world." 

**My poor Denis!" she whispered. "But why should 
you? You must be master there some day — ^soon, perhaps." 

Denis frowned. He was fond of his uncle, though the Earl 
had turned him out of house and home and doomed him to 
be a wanderer. 

" I hope not," he said, gravely. " My uncle will, I trust, 
live for many a year." 

" And meanwhile," she murmured, " come home with me, 
Denis. Make Esdaile your home till things come straight." 

He shook his head. 

"1 couldn't do that, Blanche," he said, seriously. "I 
must make my own way in the world, and the sooner I begin 
the better. Don't let me take you out of your way. I will 
get down at the cross-roads. I'm late already*" 

" Where had you been when I saw yon?'^ she asked, with 
affected carelessness. 

The colour rose to his face. 

" Oh, to the beach," he said. 

" Taking a last look at the lake, I suppose?" she said, 
easily. "But, Denis, I want you to come home with me!" 

As she spoke, she laid her nand — ^it was shapely but large 
-on his arm, and pressed it 

" Gome, just for a few days. You will not refuse me — 
Blanche!" 

There was not another man within fifty miles who would 
have refrabed from taking her hand and pressing it; but 
Denis simply ignored it. 

" I'm sorry," he said; ** I must get to London by ibis 
coach." 
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'* Toa shall not/' she said, with affected playfohiess, but 
with a gleam of passion in her eyes, and an ordering tone in 
her voice. ** Yon will come with me, DenisI" 

** I cannot/' he said. '' I am very sorrv. Here is my 
road. I will get down here and walk on to tne cross-roads.*' 

She let her hand slide down to his, and grasped it timidly, 
invitingly. 

** Ah, come!" she whispered, her eyes full npon his. 

Denis was stone to look or touch. Nora's lips still bomed 
on his, her voice was still in his ears. 

^* I wish I could," he said, with affected eagerness, ** but I 
can't Good-bye, Blanche!" and leaping from the phaeton, 
he stood on the pathway for a moment with raised hat, then 
walked briskly on. 

She sat bolt upright, her face pale, her lips tightly set — ^a 
woman worse than scorned; disregarded, ignored. Iler breath 
came fast, her eyes flashed with passionate indignation and 
the bitterness of disappointment. Then suddenly the face 
grew scarlet, and with a cruel lash of the whip, she turned 
the horse and drove back the way she had come. 

" It's that girll" she muttered. ** That girll" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Lady Blanche pulled up at the gate, got out of the 
phaeton, and tried to hitch the horse up to the rough paling; 
but the animal had been upset by her unsparing use of the 
whip, and it fidgeted restlessly. 

At this moment, as she raised her hand to strike it across 
the face, Spencer Foyle came down the road. He glanced at 
her, paused, and then, raising his hat, said: 

** Will you allow me to hold the horse for you?" 

Lady Blanche eyed him haughtily; then, seeing that he 
was a gentleman, said, as pleasantly as her present temper 
would permit her: 

^* Thank you. I shall not be many minutes; but perhaps 
ou cannot stay even so long? If I could tie the horse up — 
ut he IS in a bad temper." 

Fovle smiled to himself, but he replied, blandly enough: 

** 1 have all the day before me, and nothing to do in it. I 
will take care of the horse." 

He looked at his cigarette-case as he spoke, as if to reassure 
her; and with another " Thank you," Lady Blanche went 
down the path towards the cottage. 

As she did so, she glanced towards the beach and saw the 
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abject of her thoughts lymg face downwards. Lady Blanche's 
lips grew tightly together^ and she stood and eyed the pros- 
trate girl with a cruel intentness. 

Presently^ as if she felt the bold eyes fixed upon her, Nora 
raised her head, and rose. She stood for a moment as if still 
dazed and uncertain; then she was moving away, when Lady 
Blanche's full voice called to her. 

" Nora Neill I want you! Gome up herel" 

Nora hesitated a moment, then she came up the narro^r 
path, fighting for the old calm self-possession as she did so. 

Lady Blanche kej)t her eyes upon her pitilesslv, as if she 
not only remarked the girl's pallor and distress, but enjoyed 
the spectacle. 

" What are you doing down there ?*' she asked; and her 
tone and manner were full of the insolence with which an ill- 
bred person of superior position addresses an inferior. 

Nora glanced at her and stood statuesque, rapidly regain- 
ing her composure. 

** Nothing," she said. 

Lady Blanche crimsoned. 
Tou forget yourself, Nora Neil,*' she said, haughtily. 

You forget your manners. I am Lady Blanche; call me 
* my ladv ' when you address me.'* 

Nora looked straight before her. 

" What do you want with me, my lady?" she asked. 

** I want to speak to you," said Lady Blanche. " I want 
to know what you were doing up at the Hall last night?" 

Nora did not start, but she turned her eyes upon the proud, 
handsome face enquiringly. 

^* At the Hall?'' she said, not evasively, but as if she were 
recalling the fact. 

''Don't repeat my words, please!" said Lady Blanche. 
*' It is of no use denying it." 

" I have not deni3d anything," said Nora, quietly. " Why 
do you ask me?" 

*' I have my reasons," retorted Lady Blanche. '' And you 
had better answer me, and truthfully." 

'' I do not lie," said Nora, calmly, and with a touch of con- 
tempt in her tone. 

Lady Blanche crimsoned. 

'' You were up at the Hall last night— creeping about the 
terrace — ^listening. What were you there for? Oh, it is of 
no use looking at me like that. 1 know more than you think. " 

Nora glanced at her quickly, then lowered her eyes. 

** You were seen crouching under the terrace wall — ^late at 

8 
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night I want to know what you were doing there; who were 
you spying onP" 

Nora was still calm. 

** Why should I tell you?" she replied. '' It is no bnsinefls 
of vours; it cannot concern yon." 

'^ YeSy but it does/' retorted Lady Blanche. ** Yon were 



rpying about the house of my friends — the Dennisons." 

'' Then let the Earl ask me/' said Nora. 

Ladv Blanche bit her lip. 

** After all, I do not need an answer," she said. *' I know 
rery well why you were there. You went after Mr. Denis." 

The coarseness of the assertion and the tone in which it was 
made would have befitted a peasant girl, but sounded strange- 
ly unsuited to one of Lady Blanche's position. 

Nora's face flushed for a moment, and she opened her lips, 
then closed them again, and moved forward. 

** Wait — stop!" commanded Lady Blanche. 

Nora stopped, her face turned away, her eyes fixed before 
her. 

** I know more than you think. Mr. Denis was here yes- 
terday — ^here with you." 

Nora raised her eyebrows faintly, and the slight gesture was 
as fuel to Lady Blanche's raee and jealousy. 

** I'm told that you waited for him, waylaid him as he rode 
into Marishannon, and kept him here with you, when he 
ouffht to have been at the Hall. Is that true?'' 

*^ It is a lie!" said Nora, in her deep contralto. ** I did 
not — waylay him. He came. ' ' 

'' Then you admit be was here with youP" said Lady 
Blanche, sharply; ** and you kent him — away from his own 
people. And, not content with tnat, you followed him to the 

Nora raised her head, seemed about to speak, and again 
checked herself. 

'^ And he has been here again this morningP" continued 
Lady Blanche. " Do you deny that?" 

She had raised her voice unconsciously, and it had reached 
the sharp ears of Spencer Fovle. He got up from the bank 
where he had thrown himBeli, and looked downwards with a 
smile; then, after a moment, he said: 

** I'll chance your running away, mj friend. This is inter- 
esting." And he quietly and stealthily descended until, hid- 
den by the trees, he could see the two girls and hear every 
word. 

" I will not answer you, my lady," said Nora, with a self- 
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pofiflesdon which contrasted finely and exaBperatingly with 
Lady Blanche's suppressed excitement 

^* There is no need. I know it. I saw him come through 
the gater' she said, with a kind of malicious triom^. 
** Nora Neil, yon ooght to be ashamed of yoorselfl" 

Nora started now; the blood rushed to her face, and her 
eyes flashed as she turned them on her persecutor. 

** Ashamedl" she echoed, in a low voice. 

** Yes, your conduct is slmmefull" said Lady Blanche, in a 
lower Yoice. ** And it is my duty, as — as your superior, to 
tell you that you have behaved disgracefully. ' 

Nora made another movement as if to avoid, not so much 
her assailant but her own rising passion, and Lady Blanche 
followed her. The^ had neared the cottage gradually, but 
neither of them noticed the wasted figure of Mrs. Neil stand- 
ing at the door. She was leaning against the side, her face 
white and troubled, her hand preyed against her heart. 

She, like Foyle, could hear every wora. 

** You are an ignorant girl, though an artful one,'' con- 
tinued Lady Blanche, ** and perhaps — ^though I doubt it — 
you don't know the consequences of running after a gentle- 
man so much above yon as Mr. Denis is. And it is my duty 
to warn you. I know more of the world than you do> and I 
tellyon — " 

Nora raised her hand, as if to shut out the voice. 

'* I do not want to hearl" she said. Then suddenly she 
awunff round. ** Leave me alone, my lady I" 

** Not until you have promised better behaviour — and to 
leave Mr. Denis alone," retorted Lady Blanche. *^ Ob, I 
know what you would say: that he is an old friend and play- 
mate, and that * he meant nothing wron^.' That is the usual 
excuse of girls in your position. But Mr. Denis and you are 
too old to he ^ playmates ' " — a sneer disfigured the full lips 
— ** any longer. You are old enough to know that, Nora 
NeiL Give me your promise to leave him alone for the future, 
to have nothing to say to him, and — and 1 will overlook your 
conduct, shameful as it has been." 

Nora's delicate nostrils dilated* and she breathed hard. 

** Oh, why will you not go?" she said, almost to herself. 

** If vou refuse, I will go straight to the Earl and tell him 
what I Know: that you lured Mr. Denis down here and kept 
him; that you followed him to the Hall last night, and enticed 
him here again this morning. '^ 

" Be silent!" said Nora, her lips quivering, every nerve on 
the rack in her endeavour ^t self-command. 
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Lady Blanche eyed her with malignant enjoyment of hei 

distress. 

'* Perhaps you don't know — ^but I suspect von do— that the 
Earl and Mr. Denis have quarrelled about you — ^that Mr. 
Denis was foolish enough to nRht a duel with the gentleman 
you were insolent to yesterday. ' 

Nora went white, and pressed her hand to her bosom. 

^' Oh, you know it well enough/' said Lady Blanche^ with 
a sneer. ** And I suppose you feel proud of your work — 
proud of driring a gentleman from his nome?'' 

** It is not true/' said Nora. She was panting for breath 
now, and there was pain and perplexity in her eyes in place of 
smothered rage and indignation. 

** It 18 true/' said Lady Blanche; *' he and the Earl have 
quarrelled. Why should Mr. Denis be leaving Marishannon 
at a moment's notice, and directly after he has returned, if 
they had not quarrelled? And about you — ^a common ^irl not 
fit to be spoken to by a gentleman of Mr. Denis's position!" 

Nora laid her hand upon the trunk of a tree, and stared 
before her vacantly. The importance of Lady Blanche's in- 
formation had overwhelmed the insults with which it was ac- 
companied. Denis had been turned out of the Hall, driven 
from home — and through her! She looked before her blind- 
ly, as if the world had suddenly become dark. 

** What have you to say to that?" demanded Lady Blanche, 
mercilessly. ** Little you care, 1 expect. Perhaps " — with a 
bitter sneer — ** you have arranged to follow him.^' 

She had gone a step too far. Nora turned swiftly, and 
stretchfng out her arm, seized Lady Blanche by the shoulder. 

" Be silent!" she gasped. ** How — ^how dare you! J fol- 
low him! ir 

Lady Blanche struggled under her grasp, firm as steel and 
as immovable as that of a vise. 

** Take your hand off me, you insolent girl!" she cried. 
** Don't pollute me with your touch, you shameless — " 

The figure that had been leaning tremblingly against the 
door came tottering towards them and stood between them. 

*' Nora —Lady Blanche!" gasped Mrs. Neil. •* Take — 
take your hand away, Nora! Lady Blanche, you — you don't 
know what you say! For God's sake, be silent, and — and let 
her go!" 

Nora's hand dropped, and Lady Blanche, white with pa»- 
sion, brushed her shoulder, as if to free it from defilement. 

**0h, it's you, Mrs. Neil?" she said. **You have come 
just in time. Perhaps you^U listen to reason and tell this girl 
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af yoars that what I've said is for her warning, and that ehe'i 
better pay attention to it." 

"For GWb sake, don't say any more^ my iadvl" ex- 
daimed Mrs. Neil, faintly, and clutching at her as if tor sup- 

Eort '^ Don't say another word. Nora's a — a good girll I 
now itl Don't speak — " 
Lady Blanche sneered. 

''A good girl!'' she echoed, mocking Mrs. Neil's tone. 
* A go<^ girl, indeed, to waylay a gentleman like Mr. Denis, 
to set a trap for him, and cause him to be driven from his own 
home! I warn you, Mrs. Keil, that vou had better keep a 
dose watch upon your ^ good girl ' before it is too late." 

Nora uttered a low cry, the cry of one mortally wounded^, 
and at the sound Mrs. Neil drew herself up, as if she had sud« 
denly recovered her old strength. 

'^ Silence!" she exclaimed. '' You wrong her and youraeU 
by such words, by such an accusation!" 

** Be silent, I say!" broke in the elder woman, with an air 
and tone of command which, coming from one so weak and 
ordinarily timid, was astounding. *^ Tou do not know what 
yon are doing, who yon are speaking to. For your own sake, 
say no more. Leave her — us — alone, and go your way!" 

" * For my sake!' " retorted Lady Blanche, with haughty 
amazement. ** What do you meanr You dare to threaten 
me — mef You must be mad, my good woman!" 

Mrs. Neil's face was dyed a hectic flush, and her eyes 
flashed angrfly. She opened her lips, as if about to retort 
passionately, then with a great effort she restrained herself. 

*' Gk)! Go, my lady!" she said, half-commandingly, half- 
pleadingly. ** For Ood's sake, jzo! Don't anger her any 
more; don't — don't anger me ! For your own sake — ^yes, for 
ycursy Lady Blanche, leave us in peace!" 

^* I don't understand," said Lady Blanche, insolently; but 
something in the woman's eye, something Lady Blanche could 
not have defined -to save her life, daanted her. Her bold eyes 
fell before the quiet, intent gaze which seemed to threaten 
while it implored. She bit her lips; then, after a moment or 
two of hesitation, with a shrug of ner shoulder and an attempt 
at a sneer, said: 

^* Well, I have warned you both!" and she turned and went 
slowly up the path. When she reached the road, the gentle- 
man who had so kindly taken charge of her horse was stand* 
inff there still smoking his cigarette, and apparently half 
aalbep. 
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^* Oh, thank yon/' she said, trying to recover her com- 
posure, and smiled sweetly. '' I am afraid I have kept yoo 
avenr Ionj( time/' 

*' Not at all/* he said, politely. ** Have yoa been to eathei 
shells on the beach, or pay a visit to the cottage belowP There 
is one hidden away round the cliff, is there not?" 

** Yes/' she said. ** Oh, yes, I have been to see one of our 
sick people. Thanks again, very much!" 

Fovle helped her in, gave her the reins, wrapped the elabo- 
rate dust-cloth oaref uUy, and then raised his hat and smiled a 
pleasant adieu. 

After she had gone he stood looking after her for a mo« 
ment, and then leaned against the gate and reflected witti 
half-closed eyes. 

** That ^as the Esdaile crest on her carriage, and the young 
lady must be the Lady Blanche the Earl spoke of. A nice 
young lady. Something between a tigress and a — washer- 
woman. Now, how in the name of her^lty can such persona 
as the Esdailes have contrived to possess so strange a mixture? 
The girl is scarcely a lady. . • . Pretty scene for a melo- 
drama. I wonder what the woman meant by her * For your 
own sake!' Really, for a * one-boss place/ Marishannon has 
an interesting amount of romance about it * For your own 
sake I' Strange kind of thing for a woman like that to say to 
the daughter of Lord Esdaile. Hem! At any rate, there 
can be no doubt that both the young women are * mashed * 
by our young friend with the duelling propensities. I wonder 
wnere he has gone, and whether — ^it — would — be worth — while 
for a man — who has nothing narticular to do— to follow up 
ttus charming little mystery? I wonder I" 

CHAPTER IX. 

Denis went on his way, if not exactly rejoicing, at any rate, 
not broken-hearted. He had been turned out of his home in 
disgrace, and was a wanderer, it is true; but all the world was 
before him, and at Denis's age the world does not assume the 
terrible and forbidding proportions which it presents to older 
and more experienced men. 

And then there was Nora! The thought that he carried 
her heart in his bosom buoved him up with ^' the joy of love 
and the hope of joy.'^ He thoneht of her as he tramped 
along the long miles to the coacn road, and the more he 
thought of her the more he loved her; the charm of her 
beauty, her voice, and, more than all, her confession of ?iOve 
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for Um^ canBed him to move in a kind of glamour, whick 
every lover will understand. 

He caaght the coach, promptly relieved the driver of the 
reinsy and drove the spanking chestnuts along the road at a 
pace which nearly gave an old gentleman passenger fits. 

*' I — I trust the young gentleman can — er — can drive, 
ooachman?" he remarked, nervously. 

** Drive, sir? What, Mr. Denis I Faith, and there isn't a 
better whip in all Ireland/'* replied the man. *' Perhaps 
you've never heard of Master Denis, of Dennison Hall? An, 
well, sir, more's the pity. Drive? He'd drive to the devil 
himself, if you wantea mm to!" and he nodded admiringly at 
Denis. This was not very assuring — as the old gentleman 
only wanted to go as far as the railway — but he only sighed, 
and clung on to the rail; and Denis tooled the nags along 
presently to the station. 

When he had got into the train, he found time and oppor- 
tunity to reckon up his resources; that he had left the Hall 
without even a change of clothes, but, fortunately, he had 
still some money in his pocket, and he had left a few suits 
unfitted for country wear at his old rooms. Of course he was 
going back to London — everybody who has his fortune to 
make begins the manufacture in London, though more for- 
tunes are lost in that city than made. He reached Cork just 
in time to catch the boat, and had a pleasant trip, notwith- 
standing that it was blowing hard enough to send most of the 
passengers to dieir bunks; but Denis had sailed too often on 
the squally Marlshannon Lake to be upset by the vagaries of 
St. Oeorge's Channel; where it only blows one Wi|y at a time, 
at any rate. 

He arrived in London late in the evening on a hot and dusty 
day, and taking a cab, told the man to drive to the Temple. 
But at the sate of that ancient abode of law and learning, he 
dismissed the cab, stood thinking for a moment or two on the 
pavement, and then walked down Fleet Street Late as it 
was, the famous thoroughfare was all alive. Lights were 
burning behind the great windows of the newspaper offices, 
and from the basement came the clanging and clanking of the 
huge printing machines, grinding out the thousands upon 
thousands of copies of the daily and weekly journals. The 
music-halls were in full swing, mobs were pouring out of the 
theatres; onmibuses and cabs rolled heavily or dashed reck- 
lessly along the narrow roadway; while tne pavement was 
thronged with thoughtful-looking men lounging in and on# of 
the newspaper and printing offioe«» 
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There is a strange and myBterioas charm about Fleet Street, 
the charm concerning which Dr. Johnson diacoarsed so elo- 
quently i and its magic once felt, is never forgotten, and is 
never to be resisted. Denis turned up a narrow court, called 
the Blue Stag, and mounting the narrow and ricketty stairs 
of one of the old-fashioned houses, knocked at a door on the 
second floor. 

A gruS voice bade him ** Gome io/' and Denis entered & 
small room, not too well lighted by a shaded gas-lamp. The 
room was not only small, but was so littered with newspapers, 
books, printers' proofs, and the usual miscellaneous lumber 
of an eai tor's room, that the man who sat at an ink-stained 
table, under the great ^reen shade of the gas-lamp, looked as 
if he had entrenched himself against a siege. 

He was a man of middle age, rather short and plump, with 
thick iron-grey hair, which tumbled all over his nead from a 
habit he ha^ of thrusting his hand into his hair when he was 
thinking deeply — and, as he was always thinking deeply, it is 
a marvel that he had anv hair to rumple. It was a shrewd, 
pleasant face, with a toucn of eenial humour in the blue eyes 
and about the large lips, and the voice, though gruff, was not 
at all harsh or forbidding. 

** Now, what the devil do you come worrying for again?" 
he demanded, without looking up from the feanul confusion 
of oroofs and manuscripts over which he was bending. ** I 
tola you that I shouldn t be ready for another half hour, and 
here you are already! Get out!" 

Denis laughed. 

" Shan'tr he said. 

The man looked up. 

'' Halloo, young 'unl it's vou, is itP" he said. ** I thought 
it was that wretch of a boy of mine come after * copy ' for the 
printer. Gome in and sit down— if you can find a chair.'' 

Denis found a backless chair piled high with papers, which 
he disposed of by tilting them on to the floor, and sat down. 

** Don't let me disturb you, Sedley," he said. '' I can wait 
until you're not busy." 

** You'd have to wait until I am dead and buried," said 
Sedley, with a grin. ** What the deuce brings you back so 
soon: or didn't you co, after all?" 

" Yes, 1 went, and I'm back, because—" He paused. 

•* Well, I'm glad to see you, young 'un," said Sedley. 
** Wait until I correct this proof, and then I can talk to you. 
'Bacco's just behind you, on the window-sill; joa know wnerr 
the wl^isky i^ " 
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Denis nodded, filled his pipe, got out the whisky and two 
glasses, and mixed for himself and Sedley, who took his glasi 
with a nod, and fell to his proofs again, as if Denis were not 
there. 

Talbot Sedley was the editor of the Penny Cornet, a strag- 
gling bat promising paper, and Denis had made his acquaint- 
ance in one of the famoas little pablics which, buried in a 
Fleet Street court, are used — indeed almost known — only by 
joamalists. The two men, though so dissimilar in every way 
— perhaps because of that very dissimilarity — had *' cot- 
toned '' to each other at once, and become fast friends. They 
dined together at the ** Worcester Oheese " — as the journalist 
pub is oJled, strolled unannounced into each other's cham- 
bers, went to the theatre together — on Sedley 's ^'pass^' — 
and took many a long walk into the beautiful country which 
is so strangely near and around the smoky city. 

Sedley was an extraordinarily clever man — a perfect encyclo- 

Sedia oi knowledge — a ready writer, and a magnificent editor, 
e had risen literally from ** nothing," and, strange to say, 
his fight with the world had made him neither hard nor proud; 
and it nearly always does one or the other, and too often does 
both. Notwithstanding the heavy claims upon his time, and 
the fact that he was always hard at work, he had made leisure 
to cultivate Denis's acquaintance, and had grown fond of the 
young man in a brotherlv-fatherly fashion. 

Of course, he knew all about Denis's personal affairs and 
future prospects, and knew — ^what he could have prophesied 
correctly from the beginning — of Denis's failure to pass his 
examination for the bar; in fact, Denis had confided in him 
with the frankness belonging to his nature, and the glorious 
age in which we do wear our hearts upon our sleeves — ^not 
only for daws to peck at, but for friends to see and sympa- 
thise with. 

Presently Sedley finished his proofs and shouted down a 
speaking-tube. A boy, with printer's ink liberally and impar- 
tially spread over his clothes and knowing-looking face, came 
up the stairs two at a time, and entered the room, took the 
proofs, nodded to Denis with a Cockney admixture of respect 
and familiarity, and went down again, three steps at a time, 
shouting, " 'Er golden 'air was 'ancin' down 'er back," and 
Sedley, leaning back, thrust his hand through his hair, took a 
pull at the whisky and water, filled his pipe, and said: 

'* And so you're back already, my boy ? Fire away I What's 
happened? Why, dash it all, it only seems five minutes sinoe 
yoa letf 
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DeniB smiled faintly. 

** I'm glad to have been misaed so much,'* he aid. 

Sedley eyed him keenly. 

** Yoa're in troable — got into a meas; I can see that,'' he 
remarked. ** Yon labour under the disadvantage of poa* 
aessing a speaking coontenance. Denis, my lad, set rid of it 
as soon as yon can, or yoa'U find it inconvenient '' 

^^ Thanks; I wUl not forget jrour advice. Yes, Tm in 
troable, and I'm in a mess,'' admitted Denis, as cheerfully ae 
be could. 

^* What have you been doing? Stopped and robbed the 
ooach, or flung the captain of the Ghiumel boat overboard, 
and run her on a rockP You're equal to either exploit, I 
know." 

" I've had a row with my uncle," said Denis. ** and h&— 
well, he presented me with the key of the street" 

Sedley raised his eyebrows, and nodded gravely. 

"Ten me all about it" 

Denis told him — ^not all. He sud nothing of the duel, or 
of Nora, be sure; and Sedley listened, smoung like a fur- 
nace. 

** Sounds bad," he commented, briefly. ** What a tremen- 
dous capacity you have for getting into scrapes. The Irish 
blood, I suppose. Well, there's only one thing to be done, 
young 'un; you must go home and eat humble pie. It's not 
a very toothsome dish, I'm aware; but we've all got to eat it 
some time, and always when we've the least appetite for it 
Gk> back and say you're sorry, and won't do it again — what- 
ever it was; ana there you are, don't jou know." 

** I can't do that," said Denis, quietly, and so flrmly that 
Sedley, after regarding him in silence for a moment or two, 
did not urge this course. 

** Very well; what do you mean to do, then? I take it the 
law is no good — thrown up, eh?" 

** Quite/' said Denis. ** I hate it Always have hated it 
from the beginning." 

Sedley noaded. 

** I know. But that didn't matter, while you stood all right 
with the avuncular relative — ^you could always give him a 
pledge of reformation and industry. Uncles never refuse a 
pledge, vou know," he punned. ''But, now you've quar- 

** I can't look to him for the future," said Denis, flrmly, 
** and, frankly, Sedley, I wouldn't if I could. To tell you 
the truth, I'm ashamed of liyins:, sponging on him. There 
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isn't too much of the ready at Dennison Hall, and^and --look 
here, I'm going to try and earn my living. '* 

Sedley gazed at him with a very faint smile. 

" How?'' he asked, briefly. 

Denis coloured. 

" There must be some way," he said; '* I'm not — a — ^fool.*' 

** No; not always," assented Sedley; and Denis laughed at 
the Qualified admission. 

" There must be something I can do." 

** I dare say there is," said Sedley. " It's easy enough to 
earn your living, and to make your fortune in London, if you 
know the way; but you've got to know the way; and it takes 
most men all their lives to learn it; and some of 'em don't 
learn it then. See here, Denis, my boy, I rather like you 
than otherwise, though you are by way of being a young swell, 
a genus I usually hate and abhor — I suppose, because I'm not 
a swell myself — and I advise you to sit tight and wait Hap- 
pen what will, you must be Lord of Deunison Hall, and its 
broad — or narrow acres — " 

Denis coloured. 

** And I'm to sit tight and wait for that, my uncle's death? 
I didn't think you'd say that, Sedley!" he remarked, re- 
proachfully. 

** Of course you didn't!" said Sedley, with genial sarcasm. 
*^ You expected me to jump up and smack you on the back, 
and praise you for your noble spirit of independence; and to 
assure yon of my sympathy, and my conviction that you'd 
make your fortune; in fact, to talk like the virtuous heavy 
man of the stage! Yon yoang fool, that's how I should talk 
if I didn't care a blow about you; but, you see, I do; and so 
I give you good advice, which, of course, makes you angry, 
and put on frills — " 

** All right," said Denis; " keep your evil passions down." 
" It's enough to rile a man," said Sedley; " but I will en- 
deavour to keep calm, with a capital ^ K.' You talk about 
making your fortune as if it were as easy as making a cigar- 
ette. Oh, I know what you're thinking — that I've made 
mine, if you can call the editorship of the Penny Cornet a 
fortune. It's true I began with nothing — " 

" Game up with half a crown in your pocket, of course," 
said Denis, pleasantly. 

** Wrong; it was one-and-ninepence," said Sedley, calmly. 
*^ But, though I had only that princely sum in my pocket, 
I'd a journalist's brains m the back of my head, and a long 
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ezperienoe of roughing and starring it— wUch you ham't 
No, offenoe, Denis." 

** Not a bit; yon can't offend me," siud Denis. 

Sedley smiled. 

** I think I conid if I tried/' he said. ** Bat neyer mind 
that Well, what can yon doP Hold on, I'll tell -rm; 
shall I?" 

Denis nodded. 

'* I want yon to sav jast what yon darned please, old man,'' 
he said; and he tiltedi the chair against the wall, so as to get a 
back, and refilled his pipe. ^' Fire away! I've heara so 
much trnth aboat myself within the last few hoars that I've 
got to quite like it." 

''All ri^ht; if you're pining for it, you shall have it 
straight You can swim, nsh, drive a four-in-hand, and rids 
like — like an Irishman. You can wear your clothes as if they 
grew on yon, and walk down Fleet Street as if the place be- 
longed to you, but you wouldn't like any one to know it; and 
generally carry yourself like the confounded young sweU you 
are. How's that?" 

Denis nodded. 

'' All correct — a little highly coloured, perhaps — all cor- 
rect, except the last part" 

** And that's all you can da It's enough for a man with 
a large income — ^it's enough for a man witli immediate pros- 
pects—" 

** — ^My uncle is likely to live for another score of years; 
and I sincerely hope he will — the dear old fellow I" said I)enis, 
with a quiver in his voice. 

'' Right But touching these accomplishments of youi'S. 
Well, you could open a fishing-tackle shop, start a shooting- 
ff^lery, teach swimming at one of the baths, turn jockey, or 
arive a 'bus or a hansom cab — that is, you could, if you could 
find a vacancy in one of these occupations, and if you weren't 
too proud to fill it" 

*^ I'm too proud to live upon the charity of the man whn 
has turned me out of his house," said Denis, flushing. 

Sedley nodded. 

** That's all right enough," he assented. '^ And the feeL 
ing, though a piece of sheer cnssedness, does you credit" 

°* Thanks," remarked Denis. "That's the first dece^i 
word you've said— I don't know whether you know it" 

Sedley took no notice of this, but reflected for a momeni 

'^ Pernaps the old* gentleman will climb down and sievA for 
^nP" he suggested. 
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I^enis shook liis head. 

" "You don't know my uncle." 

" No?*' grinned Sedley. " But I know his nephew, and 
I'm pretty certain he won't climb down. What a peppery 
race you must be I Well, well, of coarse I can't unaerstand 
it! At no time of my life could I afford to indulge in the 
luxury of temper; but with you it's different." 

" As to affording — " said Denis, rather ruefully. 

Sedley glanced at him quickly, and^ for the first time, grew 
awkward and embarrassed. 

" Er— touching the oof bird, my dear boy," he said, with 
a hesitation strondy contrasting with his late fluency. ^' If 
the bird does not fly at present, why — " He stammered and 
paused, and taking some gold from his waistcoat-pocket, 
pushed it along the ink-stained table. 

Denis flush^, and pushed the coins back along the narrow 
lane between the papers. 

" Thank you, old man," he said. " Don't be offended," 
for Sedley's face had clouded over. ^^ I should take it like a 
shot if I were hard up, but I'm not at present." 

He put his hand in his own pocket, and forked out a small 
quantity of gold and silver. 

" You see?" 

" Pshawl How long will that last you?" exclaimed Sed- 
ley. ** Not enough to keep you in gloves, and stalls at the 
Gaiety, for a weekl" 

*^ I'm going to do without gloves; and the Gaiety will have 
to close if it depends on me," said Denis, cheerfully. ^' I can 
get along with this for some time, until I can look round. 
And now I've taken up enough of your time, old man. But 
I knew you wouldn't mind my coming to you — " 

" I should have cut up rough if you hadn't, young 'un," 
said Sedley. ** Don't hurry for a minute or two. — Set out, 
you young ruffian! Gome in again before another balf hour, 
and I'll fill you on the spot!" This — as was a huge diction- 
ary — ^was aimed at the printer's devil. The boy having 
gnnned at the threat, and dodged the book, bounded down- 
stairs; and Sedley leant back again. 

** Look here," he said. " I'll think your case over — as the 
doctors say — and perhaps I can hit upon something. After 
all, I fancy — mind, I only fancy I — that you have got some 
brains— at any rate, you have got plenty of pluck and go, and 
something may ixirp. up." 

Denis got up, and laid bis hand on the other man's should 
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der, bat wisely said nothing; and Sedley nodded, as if Denis 
had eloquently expressed his thanks; then he said, mnsrngly: 

'* Teu me the name of the man yon quarrelled with, rre 
half an idea that Pye heard it before." 

** Warner/' said Denis. 

Bedley shook his head. 

" No; the other chap." 

'* Foyle, do you mean? I had no quarrel with hioL" 

" Poyle— Foyle," mused Sedley. ** What sort of man is 
heP A tall, thin, rather aristocratic man, with keen eyes, 
and a cynical way with him?" 

'' That's the man," said Denis. ** The sort of man that 
makes you wild, though he says nothing yon can take hold of. 
Do you know him?" 

•'^I've met him— somewhere," replied Sedley. "Now, 
where—? Stop! I think Fve got it.*^ 

He climbed over a pile of back numbers of the Penny CoT' 
net, and got down from a shelf a volume like a ledger. It 
was covered with dust and smuts, and, as he banged it against 
the table, a cloud arose. 

" The tomb of several promising careers, my boy," he said, 
drily. " Poyle— Foyle. Ah, here it is. " 

'^What book is that?" asked Denis. 

** My commonplace book," replied Sedley, as he perused a 
page. "At an early age I was taught that knowledge is 

flower; and Fve cultivate the habit of acquiring information 
rom flower to flower, like our small and inquisitive friend, 
the bee. Also from dung-heap to dung-heap. Everything 
comes in useful one day or the other; and I owe a good deiu 
to this and similar volumes. When found, make a note of, 
my boy I Now, then, for our friend Foyle. His first name 
is Spencer." 

•^Eight!" said Denis. 

" Son of a small, country lawver in Downshire. Came up 
to London on his own hook. Gut the law, and became man 
about town. Plenty of money; but no one knows exactly 
what from. Got connected with several companies — all of 
which went wrong. Mixed up with the recent card scandal at 
the Warwick Club, in consequence of which young Winsdale 
shot himself. Foyle disappeared. Has not been seen lately *^ 

He looked up with a shrewd expression in his blue eyes. 

" Humph! Not a very savoury reputation;^ that of your 
friend, eh, Denis?" 

Denis shrugged his shoulders. ^ 

^* JJo," he assented, rather indifferently. 
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**Sk)rt of man to avoid, eh?" suggested Sedley. 

** BTidently," said Denis, reaching for his liat. " But I 
am not likely to see anything of him again. He and the man 
Warner w^re, as I explained, only chance visitors at the Hall; 
they lost tteir way, and my uncle took them in; and it is very 
probable that I shall never meet him again." 

He made the remark with all a young man's carelessness 
and confidence, little guessing at the future. 

^* Let's hope not," said Sedley, as he replaced the book on 
its grimy shelf. 

"And now I'll go," said Denis. " I'm going back to the 
old diggings. I left them before my time was up, and I've 
got 'em rent free for another three or four weeks. And 
you'll come round and see me, Sedley?" 

Sedley nodded, and held out his hand, and before Denis had 
^ot down the stairs, the editor of the Penny Cornet had dived 
mto his sea of papers again. 



CHAPTER X. 

Dekis walked home slowly to his chambers in the Temple, 
making his way through the crowd absently enough. He let 
himself in, lit his lamp, and looked round the small den, in 
which he had spent so many months in wooing the goddess 
Themis — and wooing her in vain. Above the mantelpiece 
hung a sketch of Dennison Hall. He took this out of its 
frame, rolled it up, and hid it away at the back of a drawer; 
if he were goin^ to make his own way in the world, it behooved 
him to forget that he was heir to an earldom, or anything but 
plain Denis Dennison, with his fortune to get. 

It was a long time before he got to sleep, for all that Sedley 
had said kept recurring to him in the way unpleasant trutlis 
have; but he fell asleep at last, and dreamt that he was back 
in the Hall, and that ne and Nora were fighting with swords, 
while Spencer Foyle looked on with his pecuhar and annoy- 
ingly cynical smile. 

in the morning he began that well-known ^ame of " Wait- 
ing for Something to Turn Up." It is a dull and dangerous 
Sme; for while one is engaged in it one is always in peril of 
ing tempted to play at something else even less profitable. 

Day succeeded day, and Denis was still playing this game 
from which so many have risen ruined losers. Now and again 
Sedley came round, and found him sitting moodily over a pipe, 
of pacing up and down like a particularly bored and impatient 
ion in a menagerie casre; or he and Denis would meet and 
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dine at the quaint and inezpensire '* Worcester Cheese *'; or 
walk into the coantry, and return to supper at one of \te res- 
taurants in the Strand. And on all these, and other tfccasions 
of their meeting, Sedley would try and encourage Denis, and 
inspire him with hope, thoueh he was obliged to confess that 
nothing had ** turned up '^ which he coind recommend to 
Denis. 

^' It isn't so easy to fit you, yon see, my boy,*' he said one 
evening, as Denis and he were walking down-stairs from Sed- 
ley's chambers, proposing to hare a chop at the ^' Cheese." 
** But what can you do? Don't get down on your luck. It 
seems to me, young 'un, that you are getting into the dumps 
rather. Now, that's bad! Look here; why don't vou go out 
oftener? I mean to those tea-fichts at the yarious bouses you 
used to visit. They'd be pleased enough to see you, and a lit- 
tle of the society of the fair sex — ^a little, mind — wouldn't be 
bad for yon just now. Haye you paid any visits lately?" 

Denis coloured and forced a laugh. 

" No," he admitted. ** I haven't been anywhere, since — 
since I came back. The fact is, I — I shirk it." 

** * Like the wounried deer, you seek to hide your head,' as 
the poet remarks. That's nonsense!" 

'^ I dare say," said Denis; '' but there it is, all the same. 
I feel that things are changed with me, and that I should be 
a kind of impostor if I were to go to iiye-o'clock teas, and 
river picnics, as I used to do. Besides — " he paused. Ho 
could not say that, since he had discovered his love for Nora 
and won hers, all other women had lost attraction for him; 
and that the pretty girls he used to meet at the tea-table in 
Mayfair, and beside the lobster salads up the Thames, had 
no longer any charm for him. There was one woman in the 
world for Denis, and one only, and his loye for hor absorbed 
him. Why, ho found himself murmniing her name as he 
wandered up the Strand or down Fleet Street; found himself 
calling up a vision of her lovely face, as he stared absently 
in ':he shop windows. 

** Besides, I'm gloomyaud depressed, and they'd worry me 
with questions, and — Who the deuce is this?" he broke oflf, 
as a short, thick-set man came in at the door below them. 
The man had a rugged but powerful face, with thick, bushy 
eyebrows, and a huge, ill-formed mouth, only partially hidden 
by the rough, reddish beard. He was dressed in a slyle half- 
way between that of a ship's captain and a well-to-do artizan, 
and carried a thick stick — strangely like himself in its rugged^ 
ness — in his ungloved hand. 
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Sedley swore. "Oh, confound itr' he said, under hii 
brenth.. " It's that old nuisance, Oulmer. Here, I'll try to 

Set rii^f 5! aim, or he'll hang on for hours. How do you do, 
[r. Oulmer?" he added to the man. '^ Ooming up to ses 
mer 

" Eight the first time," responded the man, touching hia 
bowler nat with the handle of his stick, by wa^ of salute. 
" Sorry!" said Sedley. " I'm engaged with this gentle* 



man." 



AH right," said the man, composedly, "I can wait 
I've got something to show you." 

" Well, the fact is, we were going to get a snack at the 
* Cheese,' " said Sedley. " Won't to-morrow do?" 

** Well, it might, or it mightn't," said Mr. Oulmer. " If 
you and the gentleman ain't no objection, I'll join you in a 
snack. It's a long time since I've been near the manger." 

" Oome along, then," said Sedley, resignedly; and Mr. Oul- 
mer followed them, literally followed them, for he kept be- 
hind a few paces, either from shyness or habit. 

" Queer fish, this," said Sedley, in an undertone to Denis. 
" I picked him out of a row in the Strand one night. He was 
more drunk than I have ever before seen a man, and, as he 
was surrounded by a mob who were admiring that heavy chain 
and diamond ring, it occurred to me that he was in some slight 
danger of losing them both. I ought to have left him to the 
police, I know, but there's a strain of the Good Samaritan in 
me which will land me in a mess some day, sure as fate." 

'' What is he?" asked Denis. 

Sedley shrugged his shoulders. 

" Sort of monomaniac, I was inclined to say; but he's as 
sane as you and I — perhaps saner, for I'm the editor of papers 
— and most of us are mad (so the rejected contributors say), 
and you are about as mad as they make them, young 'un. 
He's got a scheme, or an idea, or something of the kind in his 
brain; and as I was unfortunate enough to lug him out of the 
hands of the pickpockets and the police, he has conceived the 
notion that he's entitled to bore me to death. Most persons 
regard the wretched editor that way. It's a general weak- 
ness. When in doubt, harass an editor! See? Here we are. 
Ever been here before, Mr. Oulmer?" he asked, as they en- 
tered the quaint old parlonr of the old-fashioned public. 

The man looked round the oak-panelled room, with the 
old-world, high-backed benches — what talent and genius had 
sat and lounged and slept upon those worm-eaten slabs of 
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mAhoffanyl— and nodded at the faded portrait hanging at th# 
end 01 the roooL 

" Not as I knows ot Who's that gent?*' t^^ 

*' Dr. Johnson/' replied Sedley. 

''Ah/' said Mr. Calmer, mnkinff heavily into a seat 
** Never heard ot hiuL Some kind of swell pnysioian, I sap- 
pose." 

Sedley nodded and laughed as he and Denis took their 
seats. 

** Chops for three, waiter; and let them be tender; at least, 
see that mine is, for I have no teeth. It doesn't matter aboat 
the other gentlemen's. '^ 

The waiter grinned, as at an old and respectably-established 
joke* The chops, together with the ale for which the 
*' Cheese " is famous, were brought, accompanied by potatoes 
in dieir jackets; and the simple hut wholesome repast pro- 
ceeded. Mr. Culmer made short work of his; eating with his 
knife, and disposing of the brown *' October " in two galtM. 
He was quite silent while Denis and Sedley talked; but aid 
not appear to be listening, his eyes being fixed on the table 
with a preoccupied gaze. 

Denis had never before met a man like this, and was inter- 
ested in him, noticing that Mr. Culmer, when he looked up, 
had a singularly furtive aud absent way of glancing about him, 
and a voice that was low-pitched though rough. 

When they had finished, Sedley rang for cigars, as a com- 
pliment to their guest; but Mr. Culmer eyed them with sus- 
picion and indifference, and producing a blackened short clay, 
filled it with an ebony-coloured tobacco of Herculean strength. 

Denis and Sedley also lit their pipes, and Sedley said: 

" Is it whisky, Mr. Culmer?" 

'' It is whisky," said Mr. Culmer. ** It's about the strong- 
est thing there is, I suppose." He took a long drink, and 
looked at Sedley tentatively. ** I was coming to see yon about 
that business ot mine — Oh, I don't mind speaking before 
the young gent; he is a gent, I can see," he put in paren- 
thetically. 

" That's all right," said Sedley. " Yes, you can speak 
before my friend, Mr. Denis." ite gave the Christian name 
only, unthinkingly, and with no desire to conceal Denis's sur- 
name; and had no time to supply the omission, for Mr. Cul- 
mer promptly touched his hat to Denis, and said: 
" Froua to make your acquaintance, sir." 
Denis made a responsive gesture, and Culmer went on 
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^' What I was wishing to see you about was tnis, Mr. Sed- 
ley. That there plot o* mine — " 

Denis was amazed. Was the man a novelist, or playwright? 
Impossible! 

*^ Oh, ah!'* said Sedlev. *' Mr. Calmer, Denis, has—'* 

" Allow me to tell Mr. Denis,'* broke in Calmer, heavily. 
" It's this way, young sir," he continued, turning to Denis, 
but looking round with the peculiar expression— * I sappose 
we can't be heard here, Mr. Sedley?" 

" Oh, Lor', no!" said Sedley. " My dear Mr. Calmer, 
more secrets are talked here every hour of the twenty-four 
than any other place in London." 

"That's all right," remarked Mr. Culmer; "because I 
don't want no one to go shouting around what I've got to say. 
You see, Mr. Denis, I've got a good thing. Mr. Sedley there, 
he's laughing in his sleeve; he's a ^ent as knows so much that 
he don't believe in anything; ana I'm bound to admit that 
he's most times in the right. For instance,- that first day as 
I came and told yoa aboat that bit o' land o' mine in Aus- 
tralia, I'll WB^er my life you didn't believe me?" 

" You're right," said Sedley, coolly but pleasantly. 

"Ah!" Mr. Culmer drew a long breath, took another 
sulp of whisky, and jammed his tobacco down with a thick 
finger which appeared to be absolutely fireproof. "Well, 
perhaps you're right. What I told Mr. Sedley was this," he 
continued, addressing Denis again; " I'm one of those men as 
have knocked about the world a bit. There ain't a'most any 
place I haven't been to. A sort o' rolling stone, you might 
say, and you might chuck it in my teeth about ' gathering no 
moss '; but perhaps you'd be wrong in that. One of the 

{places I've been to is Australia, Mr. Denis. Out there sheep- 
armin'. 'Tain't a nice amoosement, by no manner o' means; 
but I stuck to it a bit, and, what's more strange, I stuck to 
the wages I earned. I bought a bit o' land with 'em. Land 
was cheaper in those days than it is now, you must remem- 
ber. — We will have some more of this whisky," he broke oflf. 
" Waiter, the same as before, but a double whack. It takes 
too much valuable time a-huntin' for the reg'lar dose at the 
bottom of the glass." 
Sedlev laughed. 

" I tnink we will be content with the ordinary quantity,'^ 
he said. 

" That's as you please, gents," said Mr. Culmer. " Well, 
this 'ere piece o' ground of mine was looking like a good in- 
vestment, and I'd a nice herd c' sheep in it^ when there came 
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that long droaghfc yoa might have heard of. It's a nun thing, 
but as soon as Ned Calmer thinks he's got hold of a decent 
thing, something always turns op to knock the gilt ofF the 

S'ngerbread. It's my luck, Mr. Denis. But Tm thinking 
at luck is a-going to change. Them there sheep died like 
as they'd been poisoned — dropped off by scores, like flies; 
and I could do nothing but sit and look on. When they was 
gone, I made up my mind I'd had enoneh of sheep-farming, 
and I up and tried to sell the land. I Hid sell it; but some- 
thing — call it a presentiment, if yon like — whispered me to 
keep a bit of it. Perhaps it was just a whim, so as I could 
say that I was a land-owner in Australia." 

He laughed, a short, ^rim kind of lau^h, and immediately 
after glanced round as if to see if he had been overheard. 

** It wasn't the best part of the land — only a little ornery- 
shaped piece amongst some rocks, as I kept; and I didn't see 
no use for it, not nohow. But it was just a fancy; and the 
day I was going to clear out, and tramp the country for work, 
I went and sat on one o' them rocks, and, while I was smok- 
ing my pipe, I struck the ground with my heel — ^like this." 
And he dug the heel of hisneavy boot into the sanded floor; 
which instantly brought in the waiter, who looked round en- 
quiringly, and disappeared again. 

** I struck it like that, and I knocked out a small chip — " 

** Of gold, wasn't it?" said Sedlev, touching Denis's foot 
under the table, as much as to say: '^Here's where the mono- 
mania comes in." 

^' No, Mr. Sedley," said Mr. Gulmer, slowly, and without 
offence. *^ You've disrecoUected. It wasn't gold, but gems. 
Opals is what it was, Mr. Denis." 

Sedley touched Denis again. 

** There it lay, a-looking like a lump o' soda what washer- 
women nses; and when I dug, and struck again, there was 
more of 'em." 

Denis, though he thought the man was a monomaniac, could 
not helD feeling interested. He glanced at Sedley, who shook 
his heaa slightly. 

*^ I up and cleared out at once — ^it wouldn't a-done for me 
to be hanging about that place, or the other parties would 
have smelt a rat" 

** And have dug up opals on their own ground," said Sed- 
ley. 

" No; it wouldn't have been no use," said Gulmer, quiet- 
ly, " for there wasn't any— I tried the place myself at night 
They was all on that ornery rocky little plot o' mine. I left 
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the place^ and I went to Sydney, and — and — ** He paused, 
and looked round. '* Well, I went on the spree on the 
strength of it. You don't know what it is to spend eighteen 
months in a Heaven-forsaken wilderness of a place, ana then 
find yourself within reach o' drinks and 'bacca, gents! And 
when I came out o' the hospital, and tried to sell that plot, 
they all thought I'd gone mad through the spree — all except 
some of the knowing ones, and they wanted to know the exact- 
locality 'fore they dealt. But they're wanting to know still. 
So I come to London. And here I meets with Mr. Sedlev, 
and I up and tells him; but he didn't believe me, because Id 
lost the stones — had 'em stole, Mr. Denis.'' 

Sedley looked at his watch. He was still wholly incredu- 
loos. 
** But," continued Culmer, " perhaps he'll believe now." 
As he spoke, he took a small tin box from his pocket, un- 
rolled it from a wash-leather wrapper, and, opening the lid, 
poured out a small heap of stones upon the table. 

Sedley leant forward, with sudden surprise and acutely- 
awakened interest. 

^* Why, these are opals!" he exclaimed, under his breath, 
as he took up some of the cut and uncut stones. 

** That's BO," said Culmer, heavily. 

'^ I know something about gems," said Sedley — was there 
anything he did not know '^ something " about? — '^ and these 
— oy George! look at this, Denis! It's magnificent!" 

" Ain't it!" said Culmer, with the coolness of an accus- 
tomed mind. *'But there's a better. Look at that, Mr. 
Denis." 

Denis took the gem in his hand, and turned it about. It 
was a superb opal — not the ordinary kind of thing one sees by 
the bushel in jewellers' windows — but a gem f uU of life and 
fire and colours innumerable. 

'* And there's plenty more where that came from," re- 
marked the owner, leaning back, and filling his pipe philo- 
sophically. 

Sedley, with a slightly heightened cdonr, eyed him ques- 
tioningly. 

*' Look here, Culmer," he said, " I owe you an apology, 
and I offer it. I thought you were just a kind of oranK." 

" I know it," said Culmer, ouietly. " No offence, Mr. 
Sedley. I'm glad to show you tne real thing. Seeing's be- 
lievin', isn't it?" 

'^ And what are yon going to do?" asked Sedley. '^ Take 
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these to a well-known dealer in gems, and sell the Hmd, eL 
Calmer?" 

The man shook his head bIowIj and deciurely. 

** No, Mr. Sedley/' he said. ** It was a kind of present!- 
ment as indaoed me to keep that ornery oomer of that landi 
and I don't mean parting with it.'' 

" I see. You'll get op a company?" 

'' Not much. Companies ain't in my line, sir. No; what 
I intend to do is to work that plot myself. That is, myself 
and a partner. What I want — and that's why I came to you, 
seeing that you know eyervbody, and run across all sorts o' 
people^is to find a young fellow as is honest, and can be trust- 
ed, to go out with me and dig up them stones. If there is 
such a young fellow to be found, I'll share and share alike 
with him — ^and if he'll stick to me, I'll sticic to him." 

There was a pause. While Culmer gazed straight in front 
of him, Bedley bent over the gems ana examined them, and 
I>enis leant back, biting his lips thoughtfully. 

'^ There ought not to be much difficulty in finding some one 
to accept such an offer," said Sedley. ** It is a deuced good 
one, yon know, Mr. Culmer." 

** 1 know it," said Culmer. " But it won't be so easy to 
find my man as you think; that's why I offer such terms. 
The world may be slopping over with honest young men, but 
I haven't run against tnem so far. And it ain't only honesty 
as 1 want I want a pal who'll stand by me, and — ^and — " 

Sedley understood, and nodded. 

** Yes," said Culmer, as if Sedley had spoken out. ** Fm 
fond o' the drink — we'll have another glass, gents. NoP 
Well, I will; it isn't a gallon of this mild stuff as would hurt 
me. I want a young fellow who'll keep a tight hand on me, 
and see me straight through. There's a brace of fortunes for 
us. A million, for all I know." 

There was another silence. 

** I'll look around," said Sedley, glancing at his watch. 
*' Meanwhile, I should advise you to keep these things quiet." 

Culmer nodded. 

** I've spoken to no one over here but you," he said. 

Sedley rose, but Denis put a hand upoqi hjs arm. 

** One moment, Sedley," he said. He spoke with a kind of 
hesitating eagerness, and his face was nushed ^' I— offer 
myself as Mr. Culmer's partner— assistant." 

Culmer blew out a dense cloud of smoke. 

'* I knew you would," he sdid; " that's why I told the 
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story. I've been watching you since the moment we came it 
here, and Fve kind o* cottoned to you, Mr. Denis.'* 

Sedley looked grave. 

" Are you sure?" he said to Denis. 

*' I have decided/* said Denis, as gravely. 

Sedley turned to Culmer. 

'' I know Mr. Denis,'' he said. " He is—'* 

"Go easy, sir," said Culmer, interrupting him. 'Tvi 
knocked about a goodish bit, and I know an honest man, aye, 
and a gentleman, when I see him, though I ain't much in the 
gent line myself. If Mr. Denis means business — why, there'f 
my hand!" 

He stretched out a huge paw, and Denis placed his in it 

Both men were pale with suppressed excitement. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Culmeb drew a long breath of satisfaction and took a 
pull at his glass. 

" nafs all right!" he said, cheerfully. ** The next thing 
is: when will you be ready to start, Mr. Denis?" 

" Whenever you like," replied Denis, with the eagerness oj 
youth and inexperience. ** To-day, to-morrow, if you wish.'* 

Mr. Culmer smiled. 

" That's what I like," he remarked, with a nod of appro- 
bation. " No shilly-shallying, no drawin' back and hangin* 
oflf about you, Mr. Denis — " 

" Hold on," said Sedley, speaking for the first time since 
the compact had been made. " I shall want to talk this over 
with my friend. It's all very well, but I've some responsi- 
bility in the matter, as I introduced yon to each other. I 
shall talk it over with Mr. Denis, and I reserve his right to 
draw back, if he chooses — '* 

" Scdleyl** broke in Denis. 

** Shut upl Come to my office at twelve o*clock to-mor- 
row, Mr. Culmer, and Mr. Denis will give you a decided an- 
swer. If he is still resolved to join you, I shall ask you to sign 
a little agreement which I shall draw up, and then — well, you 
may start when you like.** 

** That's fair and only right," assented Culmer; *' and I 
will be there at the hour. I wish you good eight, gentlemen; 

fou'U drink to our luck and fortune? No? Well, I will— as 
CO out.** 

He shook hands with them and departed, his heavy step 
making itself heard plainly over the sanded floor. 
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** Welly this is a rum gol'' remarked Sedlov. *' Commend 
me to the recklessness of yonth! My dear lellowi ha^e yon 
thoaght— but of course you baven*t thought of all you've 
undertaken! Just reflect for a moment. " 

'' I have reflected/' said Denis; but Sedley waved a hand 
ixhorting him to silence. 

** You have undertaken to accompany this man— who is a 
nobody knows who— to a nobody-knows-whore place in Aus- 
tralia to dig for gems whose existence is unproved, excepting 
for his possession of those stones, which he may have stolen 
for all we can tell. It strikes me as rather a large order/' 

Denis remained ouiet, and waited. 

** How do yon know that the man is not a double-djed 
scoundrel, and will not lead you — like a lamb — into the wilds 
and slaughter youF It's been done, my young friend — it's 
been done!" 

** Yes, I daresay; but Mr. Calmer would scarcely take me 
there for the mere pleasure of slaughtering me; and as I 
haven't any money, he can't have robbery as his motive. Be- 
sides, two can play at the slaughtering same." And he 
smiled. " Look here, Sedley, 1 believe in tne man — " 

** Of course you do," remarked Sedley, ironically. 

** — And why shouldn't I? Why should he hatch this tale 
if it wasn't true?" 

'' Well, grant that," said Sedley; '' and still it's a large 
order. You've not only got to go to the other end of the 
world and work like a common labourer — ^for I know some- 
thing of mining, and it's harder than playing on the fiddle, 
young man — but you've got to keep your partner in order. 
How are you going to do that? Suppose he takes it into his 
head to break out and go on the spreer' 

Denis coloured. 

*' I should knock him down and keep him down till the fit 
was over," he said. ** I know that it^s not a very high-class 
kind of enterprise; but — what would you have? — Tin fit for 
nothing better; haven't you said so yourself?" 

** The nephew of the c!arl of Dennison, the heir to the title 
and estates, ^oing out to die for opals and play keeper to a 
confirmed drinkist! To be the partner of a man whose char- 
acter, I shrewdly suspect, will not bear examination! Hem!" 

Denis coloured again. 

** Well," he said, *' put it at its worst, it's better than idling 
about Fleet Street and the Strand, and eating one's heart out 
And look at the temptation — the stakes! A million of money, 
he said; and, allowing for exaggeration^ if it's only half a 
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Quartei of that sum^ it's worth risking. And what do I risk? 
Not money, for I haven't any; and as to my life and limbs — 
well, I suppose I can take care of myself." 

Sedley smoked in silence for a minute or two, then he said: 

** This is my doing. If any harm comes to you, Denis, I 
shan^t be able to eat or sleep for — quite a week. Well, go 
home and think it over. And see here, don't be ashamed of 
drawing back if you feel inclined to do so; better draw back 
while there's time than make a mess of your life for the sake 
of sentiment." 

** I shouldn't draw back," said Denis, quietly. " I've given 
my word, and once a Dennison's word is passed — " 

" All right, your royal highness," said Sedley, with a smile. 
" Meet me to-morrow, after thinking over all I've said, and — 
luck go with you, whatever you decide." 

Denis went home, walking on air. Visions of " wealth be- 

Jcmd the dreams of avarice " rose and danced before him as 
e tossed on his bed. There was no question of whether he 
should go or not. Go? Of course he would go. There was 
a chance of making the fortune which he had determined to 
make. He would oe rich — richl And he would come back 
and marry Nora, and — and they would be happy ever after- 
wards. What did it matter that he was the nephew of an 
earl and heir to the title? Better men than he had broken 
stones on the road, driven milk-carts, and tended sheep. And 
there was no great hardship, no ignominy, in manual labour. 
Better dig for opals than mooch about all day waiting for 
something to turn up. Why, something had turned up, and 
he should be a fool — worse, a coward— if he drew back and 
neglected to grasp at it. 

A quarter of an hour before the appointed time he strode 
into Sedlev's chambers. 

^' I said twelve," remarked Sedley, looking up from his 
papers. " Sit down; I'll get through in a few minutes." 

Denis could not sit still, so he walked up and down the 
room, and presently Sedley looked up. 

*' I needn't ask how you've decided," he said, " I can see 
it in your face. Didn't sleep much last night, I should say, 
judging by your extremely interesting p^lor. Oh, Lord! 
what a thing youth is!" 

" Of course I've decided. Or, rather, I never thought of 
going back," said Denis. ** Isn't Gulmer late?" 

" It hasn't gone twelve yet," said Sedley. " And now look 
iere; yon will leave me to arrange the preliminaries, if you 
pl^^se. I ask this as a right. I want to soothe my oou' 
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Bcienoe^ so that if you should be mardered, or come back hen 
penniless and in rags, I can console myself with the reflectioQ 
that I did my best for yoa. See?*' 

** I see/' said Denis, laughing shortly. ** Ton shall do as 
you like, so lone as I go. 1 want that fortune, Sedley. I 
want it! Yoa tnink me a mercenary, sordid kind of chap, I 
daresay; bat I've a use for that money." 

''Yoa don't say sol" retorted Sedley, with an affected 
stare of surprise. ** Really! Dear me, yon are the first man 
I have met with who had a use for money. Hushl here he is. 
Now you sit down and keep your mouth shut while I ar- 
ra^. " 

There was a knock at the door, and Gulmer entered. He 
was dressed exactly as he had been on the nrevious night, 
touched his forehead with his rugged stick, ana looked round 
the room with a thoughtful, furtive glance, just as before. 

** Good morning, Mr. Gulmer," said Sedley. ** Well, Mr- 
Denis has decided to join you." 

Gulmer smiled. 

** I knew he would," he said. ** A gentleman don't go 
back on his word. So I've spent the morning buying some 
tools and such like things as we shall want" 

Sedley nodded. 

" I hope you haven't been too oremature," he said. " I've 
drawn out a little agreement, ana you may not like it And 
if you shouldn't, the affair is off, as I shall not alter it" 

" Let's look," said Mr. Gulmer, coolly. 

He took the single sheet of paper on which the agreement 
was written, and bent his thick brows at it, then handed it 
back. 

'' You read it," he sud. ** I ain't much in the way of this 
kind o' thing." 

Sedley read. It was a simple deed, occupying only a few 
lines, and it provided that, in consideration ox his joinmg and 
working with Gulmer, Denis should take half the process of 
the result of their labour, and become possessor of half the 
piece of land on which they worked. In addition, Gulmer 
was to pay Denis's passage out, and provide all tools and nec^ 
essary machinery. 

At this clause Denis was about to open his mouth and sug- 

Kst that his passage-money should onlv be a loan, but Sedley 
:)ked at him threateningly, and he held his tongue. 
"That's all right," said Mr. Gulmer. '* I don't object 
I've ^ot the money: sold some of them stones this morning. 
The jeweller openea bis eyes; would have taken a bushel^ li 
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Vd had 'em. Wanted to know where I got 'em, and he's still 
wanting to know, I expect. Where do I sign?" 

** One moment," said Sedley. ** Before you both sign, I 
shoold like to remark, Mr. Calmer, that r ve answered for 
Mr. Denis's respectability and the rest of it, and to remind 
yon that neither of ns knows very much aboat you. In fact, 
beyond the fact of your name — '' 

^* What do you want to know?" asked Gulmer, looking at 
him and then at the littered floor. ** Where I was born, how 
old I am, whether I've had the measles, and if so, how 
much?" 

** Even those items of information would be acceptable," 
said Sedley, cheerfully; ** but something more would be still 
better. You've no ODJection to giving us a reference or two, 
Mr. Oulmer?" 

The man lifted his eyes. 

" What for," he saia, grimly. " What do you want refer- 
ences for? Ain't I showed you the stones; atn^t I the owner 
of the plot, and ain't I findin' the capital and expenses? 
What's it matter to vou who and what I am and where I came 
from? Do you think I ain't honest and to be trusted?" A 
reddish colour rose to his hard and rugged face. ** Gome to 
that, what is there I can steal, and how much are you trustin' 
me with?" 

" It's not usual — " began Sedley, rather floored by the 
man's logic; but Denis cut in as if he could not contain him- 
self any longer. 

** Mr. CuTmer is right, Sedley," he said, with an apologetic 
glance at his friend. ** As he says, I am not trusting to any- 
thing but his veracity, and I can't see why he should have 
romanced." 

Mr. Gulmer looked puzzled for a moment. 

** If you mean is the opals there, Mr. Denis, why, yes, they 
are. Bushels of 'em, I snould say. And if they ain't, where's 
the harm to you? You get your passage out, and a pleasant 
trip." 

" Quite so," said Denis, promptly. ** I am guite satisfied. " 

" And I am not," said Sedley. ** Gome, Mr. Gulmer, tell 
OS something about yourself," he added, persuasively. 

Gulmer cleared his throat and looked as if he were about to 
be communicative, then he checked himself. 

** I'm damned if I do I" he said. ^' Take me as I am, or 
leave me. What I am, or have been, an' where I come from 
hasn't anything to do with this business. If you ain't satisfied 
that I am't gomg to cheat you — though damn me if I can see 
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how I ooold do It — ^well, we'll cry off, and say no more 
about if 

Sedley glanced at Denis, saw that he was resolved to trnst 
the man and waive the references. With a shrug of his shoal- 
ders, he spread oat the agreement and handed Mr. Calmer a 
pen. 

Oalmer wrote his name in damsy and splodgy letters of a 
huge size, and Denis appended his signature. 

" Now, then," said Sedley, " with your joint permission, I 
will take charge of this interesting little document. 8ee, I'll 
lock it up in the safe — it's warranted fire and burglar-proof — 
and there it will remain until you call for it" 

Gulmer nodded, and Sedley deposited the agreement in a 
drawer in the safe, clanged to the door, and locked it with an 
air of completing the business. 

" And now — " 

** We'll have a snack and a glass of that whisky," said Gul- 
mer, '^ and while we're putting it through, I'll tell you my 
plans, Mr. Denis. If convenient to you, I should like to 
start the day after to-morrow; that will give you time to get 
your kit ready, kiss your young ladv go«i-bye " — Denis was 
loolish enough to blush like a girl — '^ I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Denis; no offence." 

** That's all right," said Denis, pleasantly. ** I shall be 
ready to start the day after to-morrow, Mr. Gulmer. Mean- 
while, I'll get my outfit." 

Mr. Gulmer nodded. 

** You don't want no extensive kit for this business, Mr. 
Denis. Plain and simple and hard-wearing is the ticket 
There ain't no society, nor dinner-parties, nor womenkind 
where we're going." 

Denis remembered this sensible advice when he and Sedley 
went the next day to purchase the necessary outfit; indeed, 
Denis's money would not go further than the plainest and 
simplest. These he had packed in a strong wooden box, with 
iron clasps at the corners, and sent straight to the vessel. 

Then ne and Sedley dined at a favourite restaurant, where 

J'ou can really get a good dinner of four courses for three shil- 
ings, and a bottle of genuine fihine wine for another two, or, 
better still, superb lager beer, which is amber in the glass and 
nectar in the mouth; and all through the meal Denis talked 
— talked as youth will— of his strange enterprise in the land 
of no-one-knew-whore, and of the prospect of that fortune 
which he wanted so badly. 
Sedley was quiet, and listened rather than talked He was 
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toDd of Denis^ and not at all easy in his mind about this X'agat 
undertaking on which the young man was so hopef ally em- 
barking. And yet would it have been right to have dissuaded 
him? What else could he, Denis, have done? Better, as he 
had said, that he should risk this thing, than hang about the 
Strand, and eventually join the noble army of those who fre- 
quent the bars, and ultimately drift down that steep hill which 
is so extremely easy to descend and so difficult to climb up 
again. 

" I suppose you've written home?" he said. 

Denis shook his head. 

'^ No. I — I did think of it; but I decided that I would not 
You see, this thing may fail.'* 

" It may," put in Sedley, drily. 

'* And if it should, then my uncle — everybody at Marishan- 
non — would laugh and sneer, and say that they * thought how 
it would end.' " 

" Which they would," assented Sedley, 

" So I have not written," said Denis. ** If I come back 
with my pockets full of money, as the song says, why, then I 
can tell them how I got it." 

^* And they'll say they always thought there was somethmg 
in you," said Sedley, 

Denis was silent for a minute or two. He longed to write 
to Nora, but he could not do so. It would probably have 
been the first letter she had ever received; the postman 
would recognise his handwriting, and go round the place with 
the news that " Master Denis was writin' to Nora Neil, be- 
gorra!" And she would be (juestioned — perhaps get into 
trouble. No, he would not write to her. And perhaps, after 
all, it would be as well, dearly as he longed to pour out his 
soul on a sheet of note-paper, and tell her of all his hopes, and 
of the glorious future that awaited them, if — if he succeeded: 
and of course he would succeed. 

'' Then no one knows where you are going but Gulmer and 
I?" said Sedley, thoughtfully. 

** Yes," said Denis; *^ so that if I come back in rags and 
hungry, there'll only be you to say * I told you sol' " And 
he laughed. 

Sedley smiled rather pensively, 

** You'll write to me, of course?" he said. 

'I Yes, of course — that is, if there is a post from the place, 
or if Gulmer doesn't object to my doing so. He naturally 
wants to keep the spot a secret. But whether I can write oi 
not, I — I shan't forget you, old man, or all yon have done fox 
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me. Yoa have been a true friend — '' he faltered, with thai 
beaatiful awkwardness which overcomes the modern yoong 
man when he ventures to express his emotions. 
" That's aU right," said Sedley. " By the way, I've bought 

Jon a little present I suppose your royal higlmess will not 
e too proud to accept it? ' 

** Vi take anything from yon but money, old chap, and 
even that if I wanted if 

'* Very well, then; accept this slight token of my regard.'' 

He drew a revolver — ^a good one, not a toy — ^fromhis pocket 
and laid it on the table. 

Denis laughed, and flushed with amusement and gratitude 
combined. 

'' Thanks," he said. '' But I shan't want it, I hope." 

'' So do I; but you never can telL Anyhow, you may find 
it useful. I imagme that yon won't find a policeman at every 
corner of the place where you're going to, and this little trin- 
ket will be handy in the event of a row. Of course you will 
shoot Mr. Culmer at sight if he attempts any treachery or foul 
play." 

** All right," said Denis. *^ I promise to shoot him, hold 
an inquest over him, and bury him decently if he should prove 
a villain; but I don't think he will, somehow." 

They dropped into a music-hall after dinner; but it may be 
safely said that neither man paid much attention to the clever 
artists. But it was better than sitting alone and trying to f or- 

Et that they were going to part. But the moment came at 
it, and the two friends stood in the quiet Temple garden, 
with hands clasped and grave faces. 

" Good-bye, young 'un," said Sedley, with exceeding cruflf- 
ness. ** Write to me if you are in trouble — ^and come hack, 
rich or poor, clothed in fine linen and purple or in rags; only 
come back." 

Denis could only nod and mutter '' Good-bye." And so 
they parted. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, Denis and Culmer stood 
on the deck of the steamer, looking at the quay which was 
slipping away from them. 

** We're off at last," said Oulmer. ** And dam me if 
I'm sorry to get away. You see, a fellow as has been used to 
breathing fresh air finds himself rather short of the article in 
this yere London. Besides, now we're on the job, I'm anx- 
ious to be digging up them stones." 

Denis scarcely heard him. He was thinking of Dennison 
Hall^ of the passionate old man there^ and of the girl who 
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itad clang to him and whispered that she loved him. And if 
was of her he thoaght more than of anything else. 

" Good-bye, Nora!'- his lips said, though no word was 
aadible. 'I will come and claim yon one day. My love-^ 
my wifeP' 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Lady Blanche drove home after her scene with Nora and 
Mrs. Neil in anything but a nice temper. And when she was 
in a bad temper — which was often — my Lady Blanche showed 
it. She was not hot and passionate, like Nora, for instance 
— who was all fire and fury for, say, five minutes, and then 
sorry for it — but somewhat sullen and peevish and full of that 
spite which nourisheth itself. When she reached Esdaile, 
[^e flung herself out of the phaeton, without a glance at the 
frightened and reeking horse which she had flogged unmerci- 
fully, and going through the hall, went up tne stairs and 
bounced into Lady Esdaile's boudoir, where ner ladyship was 
sitting at the writing-table. 

Lady Esdaile was quite unlike her daughter. She was thin 
and dark, with delicate features, and little or no colour; 
whereas Lady Blanche was fair and fresh-coloured, with the 
full lips and strongly-moulded nose which have been already 
described. 

The mother and daughter were also strangely dissimilar in 
manner and expression. Lady Esdaile was calm and com- 
posed, with that serenity which is derived from gentle birth; 
she was slow in speech and deliberate in movement, and her 
voice was soft and rather melancholy. Her manners were — 
as they ought to have been — perfect, and she was exquisitely 
self-restrained and dignified. In all which she was a striking 
contrast to her daughter. 

She looked up from her writing with a faint line of disap- 
probation on her white forehead, as the girl bounced in, and 
asked in a low voice: 

^* What is the matter, Blanche?'' The tone was rather cold 
as well as reproving, for there had never been much sympa- 
thy between tne refined and serene mother and the full- voiced, 
loud-mannered daughter. '^ You look hot— and annoyed." 

*^ I am hot, and annoyed, too," said Blanche, peevishly, as 
she flung herself on a aainty settee, and began to pluck off 
her gauntlets violently. 

''What is the matter? Will you please shut the door?" 
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Blanche rose and shat the door, none too gently — 
bringing another line into Ladj Esdaile's brow — and flong 
herself down again. 

" IVe lost met Denis — " 

** Mr. Denis/' mnrmnrod Lady Esdaile, who detested the 
vulgar familiarity with which the present generation of young 
girls docla men's names of their prefixes. 

" Well, Mr. Denis. Fancy my oallmg Denis * Mr;' " and 
Lady Blanche laughed scominll^. 

'' He is of an age to warrant it,'' said Lady Esdaile; '^ but 
goon." 

*' Well, he is going— -gone, I should say. Fancy, and only 
arrived last night I The row at the Hall has proved serious, 
and I suspect Denis — I mean Mr. Denis" — impatiently — '' has 
been turned out. At any rate, he and the Earl have had a 
genuine split" 

Lady Esdaile frowned and sighed. Her daughter's lan- 
guage jarred on her, as the creaking of a door or the draw- 
ing of a pencil on a slate will jar. 

^ You mean that Denis and the E%rl have quarrelled, and 
separated for a time?" she said, correctingly. *^ But why 
should that cause you annoyance?" 

Lady Blanche coloured, and tugged at the pin which secured 
her hat. 

'' Oh, I don't know. One doesn't like to lose an old pal — 
friend," she corrected, auickly, but with a mou^ of contempt 
for the necessity. '' He^s come back an awfully nice fellow, 
and if he bad stayed would have brightened us up. Why, wo 
might haye had no end of fun." 

Lady Esdaile took up her pen and sighed. 

*' I beg of you not to use slan^, mj dear Blanche," she said, 
in a low voice. '* If you knew how it pains me, how unsuited 
it is to a young ^irl — to any young girl — but especially to one 
of your rank and position." 

" I'm sorry," said Blanche, curtly and sullenly. ** I only 
talk as every one else does. But it wasn't only that I've 
had a row — I've just met that Neil girl, and she was impu- 
dent and impertinent" 

''Nora Neil?" said Lady Esdaile, quietly, and somewhat 
incredulously. '' I am surprised. She has always seemed to 
me so quiet and well-behayed." 

Lady Blanche laughed scornfully. 

'' Well-behayed and quiet! You should have seen her just 



nowl A young fury — ^a tiger-cat" 
" Hush, I beg of youl'^ said Lady Esdaile. " Such 
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ihets are an exaggeration^ and worse — unjast I know the 
girl — ^haye known her from childhood — and I have never seen 
anything amiss with her." 

^* That's because yon haven't seen her when she was riled," 
retorted Lady Blanche. ^' I have, and that's the difference. 
I say she can be impadent enough when it suits her." 

liady Esdaile laid down her pen. 

** What have yon said to her?" she askedc ^* It must have 
been something particularly exasperating to move a girl like 
Nora Neil." 

Now, Lady Blanche, for obvious reasons, was not desirous 
of telling her mother what had passed between herself and 
Nora. 

** I only asked her a few ordinary questions," she said, sul- 
lenly, *' and she answered me back and defied me." 

'^Defied you?" said Lady Esdaile. " What had you said 
or done to cause defiance, x ou have no authority over Nora 
Neil, Blanche. She is nothing to you, in no way subservient 
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don't know about that," said Blanche. '^For one 
thing, she is a — a common village girl, and I am Lady Blanche 
Esdaile." 

** And should therefore set her an example of courtesy and 
self-restraint, surely!" said Lady Esdaile, m her low voice. 

'* And for another," continued Blanche, ignoring the re- 
buke, ** her mother and she are pensioners of ours, aren't 
they? One doesn't give money to persons of that class to be 
repaid with insolence." 

^* Mrs. Neil is a pensioner of mine," said Lady Esdaile, with 
a fiiight emphasis on the ^' mine;" '^ that is true, but the small 
sum she receives has been well earned. Have you forgotten, 
Blanche, that the woman was your nurse — ^your foster-mother? 
Surely, surelv, you must feel that she has some claim — a great 
and undeniable claim — upon us; not only on our assistance 
bat upon our regard." 

Lady Blanche pursed her lips. 

" I suppose she was well paid for her services," she said. 

Ladv Esdaile sighed. 

** There are some services which no money can sufi&ciently 
remunerate," she said. ** Mrs. Nell stood to you in the place 
of a mother." 

Ladv Blanche rose impatiently and then sunk down affain. 

** That's no reason why that daughter of hers should be in- 
solent to me," she said; ** and I think, if you ask me, that it 
would be a good deal better for her if die were out in serviooi 

4 
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fchan hanging about Marishannon with nothing to do but flirt 
with her Dettenu'' 

Lady Esdaile looked almost stem. 

** I did not ask jou, Blanche,'' she said, in a tone that 
ought to have made the girl want to sink through the floor. 
** ffonk remains at home because her mother is an invalid, and 
reoaires her daughter's care and attention." 

" Oh, she's better now," said Blanche. ** She was quite 
well enough to come out and join in the row, and back up iiei 
precious daughter." 

*' I am gl^ to hear that Mrs. Neil is stronger. But may 
I ask what yon intended to imply when yon charged Nora 
with flirting?" 

Blanche oit her lip. She had gone further than she had 
intended. 

** Oh, I expect she is ready and willing enough to do so," 
she said, with affected carelessness. 

** And it is on such slight grounds you accuse her?" said 
Lady Esdaile, reprovindy. ** Blanche, I am almost glad you 
have told me this, hateiul as it has been for me to hear it, be- 
cause it affords me an opportunity of saying that I shall be 
flad it you will refrain from interfering with the Neils. I 
now you dislike the girl — I have remarked the way in which 
you have spoken of her — but her mpther is an old and faith- 
ful servant, and I — ^and you— owe her too much to make her 
unhappy. As for Nora, I have always found her as well- 
behaved and respectful as any girl of her class — indeed, she 
has the manners of a lady." 

Lady Blanche opened her mouth, as if to interrupt with 
scorn, when some one knocked at the door, and in response to 
Ln^ Esdaile's ^* Gome in," Lord Esdaile entered. 

He was a tall, aristocratic man, with rather a stem face. 
At his entrance, Blanche rose and began to gather her hat and 

f;lo?es together. She was rather afraid of her father, and, 
rom her childhood, a word or a cold glance from his keen 
eyes had always awed her. 

*^ I beg ;^our pardon, my dear. I am afraid I interrupt 
you," he said to his wife, with the pleasant courtesy of a pol- 
Whed gentleman; then he looked at the girl, and his manner 
grew cold. 

'' Blanche, I have just seen the horse you have been driving 
this morning. It is trembling, and covered with sweat; in 
fact, in a condition that no horse should be in. Have you 
been over-driving it. — beating it?" 

Lady Blanche bit her lip. " It's an ill-tempered beast, 
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and I daresay I flicked it with the whip once or twice/' she 
said, with an attempt at effrontery; bat her eyes fell before 
, her father.'s stern gaze. 

** On the contrary, it i^ one of the best-tempered horses in 
the stable," he said, coldly. ^^ It is a shameful thing for any 
one to ill-ase an animal, it is doably shameful for a woman— 
a young girl — to do so. I have seen the marks of the whip 
on its coat. Let me beg of you to restrain your ill-temper; 
at any rate, not to vent it on the dogs and horses, who are 
not — indeed, shall not be — compelled to endure it." 

Lady Blanche crimsoned, and opened her mouth as if about 
to reply; but her courage failed her, and, with a toss of the 
head — her face averted from his stern reganl — she flounced 
out of the room. The Earl went to the window, and stood 
looking out thoughtfully and sad. 

*^ Blanche troubles me," he said, presently. ^* I cannot — 
understand her. Or, rather, how a cnild of yours should pos- 
sess such a disposition. Scarcely a day passes but I have cause 
to— am obliged to lecture her for some folly or other." 

Lady Esdaile was silent. She could not deny the truth of 
her husband's plaint, but she was too loyal to her daughter to 
endorse it. Mothers suffer in silence. 

** There must be some bad strain cropping up in her," he 
continued, musingly and sadly. *^ It will sometimes. But I 
never heard of an Esdaile with a disposition like Blanche's; 
and your people," he laughed lovingly — " well, were all angels, 
like yourself, my dear." 

" Blanche is young — " 

** Oh, I hope she will outgrow it — ^yes," he assented. " Thi» 
morning I have received a bill from the linen-draper's; it is a 
tremendous one, and I fancy nearly all the items are purchases 
of Blanche's. And there is another from the jeweller's." 
He laughed again. '' She couldn't be more extravagant if 
she were a young man. I wish she were — I beg your par- 
don, my dear; I didn't mean that!" he added, quickly, as he 
saw the look of pain in his wife's pale face. ^* And I didn't 
come to talk of Blanche, by the way. That young fellowi 
Donovan, has been up here this morning." 

** Donovan — ^from the Hall?" said Imj Esdaile. 

He nodded. 

** Yes. There seems to have been a tremendoas quarrel 
between Denis and Lord Larry. There is some story of a 
man — a visitor— at the Hall, being hurt or wounded in some 
way; Donovan wanted to tell me, I think, but I cut him abort 
Penis has gone, anyway*" 
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Lady Esdaile sighed. 

** Yes, Blanche has told me. Bafe Donovan — V 

** Oh, he came to ask me aboat the Meadow Farm — hB 
wants me to let it to him/' 

** Donovan is youn^ to take a farm/' said Lady Esdaile. 
She interested herself m everything concerning the estate, and 
Lord Esdaile often declared that she was of more nse than the 
steward. 

** Yes, bnt he has money. An uncle in America left him 
some, and he tells me that Dennison will help him." 

Lady Esdaile smiled. ** Poor Lord Larry! always ready to 
lend money, though he should have to borrow it himself." 

^^ Yes, that is a Dennison all over." 

'^ But Donovan is not married, and a farmer ought not to 
be a single man, oaght he?" 

** That is what I told him," said Lord Esdaile, with a faint 
smile; '^but he reminded me that it was a disqualification 
easily_set right It seems that he wants to get married." 

"Yes; to whom?*' 

" Yon will never guess. To Nora Neil." 

Lady Esdaile turned her fine, tranquil eyes upon her hus- 
band with faint sarprise. 

** To Nora!" 

** Yes; you are surprised; and so was I, though I'm sure I 
don't know why; do you?" 

Lady Esdaile was silent a moment, and the faint line came 
into her forehead again. 

" No — 0. And yet — Nora and he are so different I I mean 
that — well, he scarcely seems worthy of her." 

** Donovan has an excellent character," said Lord Esdaile. 

" Character — oh, yes! Bat — but, well, he is just one of the 
lads about the place; and Nora is— is so refined, and— I don't 
quite know what word to use to describe her." 

*' AH the same, she is just a peasant," said Lord Esdaile. 

** She is, and yet so diuerent. She looks and speaks in — I 
hate the word, but can find no other — so superior a fashion. 
And her manners are so far above those of her class. She 
could easily be mistaken for a lady." 

** I have noticed that," said Lord Esdaile, drumming softly 
on the window-pane. "Yes, I have noticed that. It is 
strange. But her mother is a superior kind of woman. Being 
here with you so much — " 

Lady Eedaile smiled. 

" To know you and to love you is a liberal education, my 
dear," he added. 
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" Thanks. And Nora — what does she say?" 

*^ Nothing at present, for the simple reason that DonoTan 
has not spoken to her yet." 

** Not spoken to herl" 

** No. He admitted, with a certain amount of shamefaced- 
ness, that he hadn't been able to plack up courage." 

^' I am not surprised at that." 

** No; he says that he has ' loved her from afar ' — of course 
those were not his words— ever since he can remember; but 
that he did not consider himself good enough for her." 

'* Donovan is a young man of sense," said Lady Esdaile, 
quietlv. 

*^ He is. A nice, modest lad. But when this money fell 
to him, he naturally began to cherish a certain amount of 
hope. Donovan, a servant at the Hall, and Donovan, tenant 
of Meadow Farm, are very different individuals." 

u Yes." 

''I donH suppose that there is a girl in the place who 
wouldnHjumpathim." 

^* Nora will not jump at him— or at any one," said Lady 
Esdaile, with an air of conviction. 

** No; but he thinks that she may not refuse him; may, at 
any rate, give him some hope." 

Lady Esdaile looked before her thoughtfully. 

^* He counts upon the mother, Mrs. Neil, putting in a good 
word for him. You see, she would live with them at the 
farm, and would be so much better off than in the Lake Cot- 
tage." 

*^ That is true," said Ladr Esdaile; ^' but I have a feeling 
that Nora wouldn't be influenced by her mother in such a 
matter as — as love and marriage, at any rate." 

** Then it would not be of any use your speaking to Nora?" 
he said, tentatively. 

Lady Esdaile almost started. 

** I?" she said, in a low voice, and with a certain air of 
trouble and reluctance. 

" Yes. Donoi^an ventured — ^respectfully enough — to ask if 
yon would stand his friend with Nora. Me knows, of course, 
that you have a ^reat deal of influence with her, and that a 
word from vou — " 

Lady Esdaile took up her pen, and then laid it down again. 

** That sounds reasonable enough," she said, ** and yet I 
feel as if I could not do it I cannot tell you why, but I en- 
tertain a kind of — of — regard for the girl, above and beyond 
that which could be accounted for by the fact of her being the 



the girl as yoa have, bat I have always been coneoiouB of a 
friendly regard for her. I sappose becaaee she is so extreme* 
ly beautiful That's the way with as all, isn't itP A pretty 
woman has not only the good looks, but everybody's ready 
sympathy into the bargain. 

Lady Esdaile inclined her head. 

" She is very beantifal," she o^d. " And Donovan wants 
me to speak to her?" 

"Yea; will yonP" 

" I — I don't know," she said, slowly. Then suddenly she 
looked up, with a vagne expression of tronble and anxiety. 
" No, I will not. Let Donovan speak to her himself." 

" And if she says ' No '?" 

Lady Esdaile frowned softly at her note-paper. 

" Yon want him to have the farm?" 

"Frankly, yes," he said. "Good tenants are none too 
plentiful in these days, and Donovan looks promising. Of 
coarse, I shall not let it to him while he is unmarried.'" 

" If he Is unsuccessfnl with her, I — yes, I will speak to 
her," said Lady Esdaile; but she spoke with the same re- 
luctance, and she arranged the note-paper before her absently. 

Lord Esdaile took the hint, went and kissed her forehead, 
and left the room. 

lady Esdaile wrote tor a moment or so, then she looked 
np, and passed her hands over her eyes. 

" Why should I hesitate to speak to Nora for him?" she 
asked herself, as it she were puzzled by her reluctance. " It 
would be a good match for the girl, and — I wonder why I dis- 
like it so much?" 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Now, a few days after Lord and Lady Esdaile's talk over 
Kora, she herself was seated on the bonlder on the beach, 
looking over the lake, and little guessing that she had been 
the BUDJect of conversation between those exalted personages. 

One of those ornamental beings, the poets, has remarked 
that it is hard for those who love to go, but harder still for 
those who remain; and, unlike some of the things poets say, 
this is true. Those who go generally have the excitement of 
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those who stay behind too often have nothing to do but dwell 
upon their loss. Denis, as has been seen, had planged into 
adventare and dreams of opaline wealth, and, though he did 
not forget Nora, he had something to occupy his mind; but 
Nora! Ah, well, after she had got through tne few and sim- 
ple house duties, she had nothing to do but wander through 
the wood, or climb the cliff, and gaze out over the lake, and 
think of, and dream over, the man she loved; the man she 
ought not to love, because he was a gentleman, and so much 
above her. Sometimes she took a book with her — Mrs. Neil 
had a few on a shelf in the best room of the cottage — but they 
were not very entrancing, and Nora knew them all by heart. 
It was partly from these books, as much as from her small 
amount of schooling, that she had acquired her refinement 
and delicacy of mind. 

No other peasant girl in her circumstances cared for books 
but Nora longed for them with a desire which had grown al 
the more intense since she had discovered her love for Deuie 
and had won his. If she could only become worthy of him 
But how could she? Do what she would, she must still n 
main Nora Neil — the girl of the Lake Cottage; while he w£ 
the heir to an earldom, and belonged to the class to whic 
Lady Blanche belonged. It was with a lady like Blanche E 
daile that he should have fallen in love — it was such a lac 
whom he would have to marry. She, Nora, was as dust b 
neath the feet of Lady Blanche. All this bitterness mingl 
with her love-dreams as she looked over the lake, and her ej 
grew dark as the violet, under her straight brows. 

She was so rapt that she did not hear footsteps until tl 
were close behind her, and she did not turn her head unti 
voice, a pleasant and very shy voice, said: 

" Good afternoon to you, Nora." 

Then she glanced over her shoulder, and replied, courtec 
ly enough, but with that nolite indifference which is so te 
ble for a lover to bear, ** Good afternoon, Donovan.*' 

Donovan was young — he was called a " boy " in Marisl 
non; but that term was often applied to men who had 
boyhood many years behind — and not bad-looking; a ger 
favourite at the Hall, and in the village, and an objec 
much interest to several of the girls. But Donovan had f 
his affections for a long time past — ever since he had 
school — and the object of his devotion was Nora Neil. 
was not singular in his admiration; but there was some! 
about the girl that had kept her admirers at armVle] 
She was always ooorteousj always pleasant with them all I 
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there wits a dignity and resenre about her which the other 
girls lacked, and which awed the young men. As often as 
not they called her ** Miss/' and not one of them, not eyen 
Donovan, who loyed her best, had ever ventured to breathe a 
word of love to her. They worshipped her in secret and from 
afar. If Donovan's uncle in America had not been so oblig- 
ing as to die, and, still more obliging, leave his money to 
Donovan, Donovan would, no doubt, have ^one on loving 
Nora until the day of his death, and said nothing about it — tc 
her, at any rate. 

But money breeds confidence in all of us. With Meadow 
Farm in his hand, Donovan felt he could venture to approach 
hisffoddess. 

He stood beside her, glancing at her admiringly from the 
comer of his eyes, his heart beating, all the things he was 
going to say getting jumbled up in his mind and blocking the 
way to each other on his lips. 

** It's a — a fine day, Nora,'' he sot out at last, covertly 
wiping the perspiration from his sunburnt face, and moisten* 
inff his lips. 

Nora assented — still with her eyes on the lake. She did 
not dislike Donovan by any means — indeed, she rather liked 
him. But she wished he would go and leave her free to get 
back to her dreams. 

*' Jil'tt be a ffood harvest, if the weather lasts,'' he said. 

Hmra nodded. 

" Sure, an' the farmers 'uU be makin' their fortunes," he 
said, after a pause. ** 'Ev yer seen the com at the Meadow 
Farm, Nora?" 

" No," she replied. ** I have not been that way." 

** Have ye not, now? Faith, it's a pretty sieht Perhaps 
ye wouldn't mind strollin' that way, and restin^your eyes on 
It, Nora?" 

Nora wondered why he should want her to see the com in 
Meadow Farm; but she replied, coolly enough, that perhaps 
she mi^ht stroll that way. 

** Do, now!" he said, pleadingly. '' I'm askin' you, be- 
cause — well, I'm by way of takin°the farm, Nora." 

She looked at him rather absently. 

'' Ob, yes," she said. ** I heard of your Rood fortune, 
Donovan, and I'm very glad. I wish you luck. 

'' Do you? Then Til get it, safe and sure!" said Donovan, 
devoutly. " But I haven't cot it yet, Nora. The master — 
I'm maning Lord Esdaile — thinks I'm a bit wantinM" 

" Money?" she said. *' I'm sorry—" 
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** No; it's not the money. It's something else. Oan't 
f on guess, Nora?'' 

Tne perspiration broke out on his forehead again, but he 
would not wipe it off. He did not want her to notice how 
flurried and nervous he was. Young as he was, he knew that 
the bold wooer has the best chance. 

'^ How should 1?'' she said. ** Is it because yon are too 
young, Donovan?" 

This was cruel, though she did not mean it. 

** Faith, and that's a thing I can get by waitin'," he re- 
sponded, with the Irishman's ready wit ** No, it's not that 
I m almost afraid to mention it to you — " 

She looked at him questioningly, and with a faint interest^ 
and, faint as it was, it encoura^^ him. 

** You see, Nora, the Earl thinks as a farmer shouldn't be 
— that is to say — Faith, and he'd let me the farm if I'd 
got a wife to take into it" 

Nora turned her eyes away, but with no suspicion of what 
was coming. 

*^ Weil, you need not wait long for that, Donovan,'' ahe 
said, with a smile. 

** I'm glad to hear yon say it!" he s^d. ** And sure, I've 
got one in my eye already." 

** Yes?" she said. ** I'm glad to hear that, Donovan; and 
I hope she is a nice girl." 

^' She's the nicest girl in all the world I" he exclaimed. 
*^ The purtiest creature in all Oireland. There ain't sudi 
another in County Kerry." 

Nora smiled absently. 

** I wonder whether I know her," she said. ** Is it Kitty 
Mahoney?" 

** Kitty Mahoney I" repeated Donovan, with pained sur- 
prise. *^ Sure, an' I wouldn't be lookin' at the likes o' Kitty. 
Not but what she's a pretty young girl, Nora; but not — 
Ah, you're foolin'I Guess again." 

*^ now can I, unless vou tell me what she is like," she said^ 
a trifle impatiently. '^But you need not, if you do not like 
to, Donovan." 

'^ What is she like?" said Donovan, glancing at her, then 
fixing his eyes on the lake, as if he never meant to take them 
off again. ** Begorra, it isn't aisy to tell ^ou. She's tall 
and supple as a corn-stalk, and she's dark, with eyes like l^e 
stars, an' her hair — what have you done with your hair, Norar 
since I see you last? Sure, and it'a cut off, it isl" 

Nora flushed for a moment 
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** It was hut, and — I cut it off/' she said, coldly. 

** The beautiful hair!" said Donoyan, with sorrow in hiii 
Toioe. ** Bat youUl let it grow again, darlin'? It's beaati* 
f ul you are, anyways; bat the hair that came down like a hill* 
stream — sare, it was a thousand pities!'' 

** Never mind my hair, Douoyan," she said, qaietly, bat 
with the tone that always awed him. ^' 60 on with yoar de- 
scription." 

He glanced at her neryoasly. 

'' And her hands are fine an' slim, like a bom lady's, an' 
her voice — sure an' it's just music, mavoarneen — " 

** I can*t guess," said Nora, breaking in opon him. ** Bat 
I hope she will marry you, whoever she is, and that yoa will 
get tne Meadow Farm, and be happy, Donovan." 

** I hope she will; but I'm — I'm afraid, Nora!" 

** Have yoa asked her?" said Nora, with a smile at his 
shyness and lack of courage. 

'^ No," he said ; '' I haven't the pluck, you see. My heart's 
in my boots whenever I come near her, an' she's a way with 
her that sends the words down my throat again." 

Nora smiled. 

'^ You should not be afraid!" she said, absently. ''Faint 
heart never won fair lady, Donovan. I must go now." 

'' Whisht! Wait awhile, Miss Nora," he pleaded. She 
sunk down again, reluctantly, and he pushed his hat from his 
forehead and thrust his hand into his short curls desperately. 
" I'm for telliu' her now, now that yoa've given me leave.' 

" Given you leave!" said Nora. 

'' Sure, an' didn't you.^ And isn't it yonr swate self that 
I'm after lovin' with all the heart there is in my bosom, 
Nora!" 

It was out at last, and he stood and gazed at her, his face 
flushed, his eyes pleading like those of a dumb animal. 

She did not jump to her feet, or utter an exclamation of 
surprise; but sat perfectly still in her statuesque way. But 
her brows came down, and her eyes grew cold and hard. It 
was sacrilege, sheer sacrilege, for this man to talk of love to 
her. How dared he? To her, who was loved of Denis Den* 
nison! 

Her silence alarmed him more than any outborst would 
have done. 

" You'll— you'll spake to me, Nora," he said, in a husky 
whisper. '' Sure, an* you're not wantin' to kill me for darin' 
to tell you that I love you, an' — an' want you to be my wife!" 

Still she sat silent, trying to think of the best way to silence 
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him once and forever. That he shoald dare to love her! waa 
ibe thought that predominated in her mind. 

*^ Spake to me, Nora!'' he said, after a pause. '' IVe 
angered you.'' 

'* No, Donovan," she said; *^ I am not angrv; and I will 
promise not to be, if you will promise on your side never to-* 
to — tell me this again." 

His face went white. 

" Who else will I be after tellin', then?" he said. 

Nora's brow darkened. 

** No one," she said, trving to make her tone something 
less hard than adamant. ^^ x ou must tell no one, Donovan. 
What — what you ask is — Oh!" she rose with a gesture of 
impatience. " Why do you do it — say4t? 1 have never — " 

He understood her half-finished sentence. 

"Sure, an' that you haven't," he assented, with eager 
humility; " not a word or a look from your beautiful eyes; 
not one! But I couldn't help lovin' you, Nora, all the same. 
Tou've been the girl of my heart ever since you were that 
high." He put his hand about a foot from the ground. 
" An' divil a word would I have said till I was dead and buried 
if — ^if it hadn't been for the money an' the farm! That's 
truth for you, Nora, mv queen! Faith, I knew the differ- 
ence 'twixt you an' me! ' 

" There is no difference," she said, in a low voice; " it — it 
is not that!" 

" What is it, then, darlin'?" he enquired, anxiously. 
" Just be after tellin* me, an' p'r'aps — " 

**No — no," she said, "you would not understand! I am 
sorry, Donovan; very sorry — I — I never guessed. I thought it 
was some other girl. And — and — I thank you. Yes, it was 
kind of you to — to ask me. But I could not do it." 

" It's a swate farm," he said, as if to himself, '* an' a 
,dacent house. I was thinkin' that Mrs. Neil would be after 
likin' the little room that looks over the bit o' park." 

Nora flushed. 

"Sure, an' of course, your mother would live wi' us, 
Nora," he went on, humbly, insinuatingly. " It's a lone- 
some place, the cottage, and she'd be after likin' the change 
well enough, I'm thinkin'. Gome, Nora, my queen, don't be 
cruel to the lad as loves you wi' all his heart and sowl! Say 
ye'U mate wi' me, an' we'll be as happy as the day's long!" 

She rose and looked, not at him, but the lake. She was 
pale now, and her lips were set straight. 

" I cannot," she said, "I^i>w howgoodyou 
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" DMI ■ bit o' ftoodiiMi is in m« at all, at all, bat vbat 
joh'tb pat there — I" 

" And — and t thank yoa for thinking of mj mother." 

" An' anre, and won't ihe be mineF" he alipfieit in ei^rlj. 

Nora Aook her head. " 1 cannot do it, Donovan." 

"An' why ootF" he aaked. 

It is the lover's ory. How is it that the girl he lores can- 
not love him in retarnf It is the nQtaimess of the fact that 
makes it so orael. 

" Beoaoseldo not lore von, and never could, "she hastened 
to add, as h« opened his lipe to plead with her. " Don't say 
another word, Donovan. Let ns try and for^t that — that 
Ton have ever spoken to me of — of this. We will go on being 
friends — if yon like. I — I like yon; I have always liked 
yop." 

** San, it 'dU grow into love, darlin', it yon'll let it," he 
mnrmnred. 

She shook her head. 

" Neverl No, don't speak again. I am sorry." 

He sighed a groan. 

" An° the farmt" he said. "We'd have made oar for- 
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'' Bat my answer is the same. I am going now. Never 
speak to me of this again, or — we must part here, friends no 
more, Donovan," ghe said, sadly. She did not wait for his 
answer, but passed him, and went up the path to the cottage. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Mbs. Neil was lying back in her usual chair, but her eyes 
were not half closed, as usual, and as Nora entered, she looKed 
at her enquiringly. 

** Who was that went down to the beach^ Nora?'' she asked. 

*^ Donovan,'' said Nora, succinctly. She had no desire to 
give an account of the interview; she wanted to forget Dono^ 
van'sproposal. 

** Why did he not call in?" said Mrs. Neil: **he usually 
does." 

** Perhaps he will do so now as he goes back," said Nora, 
as she took up some work and carried it just outside. She 
was an expert needlewoman, and her delicately- formed hands 
seemed made for the embroidery for which she was famous. 
But it was not always that she could do it. There was a 
touch of wildness in the girl's nature, a kind of restlessness 
which sometimes made the intricate work impossible and un- 
endurable. She would stick to it for three or four days^ per- 
haps, then throw it aside, and wander out as if she never 
meant to take it up again. 

** Donovan is a goiod lad," said Mrs. Neil, musingly, her 
eyes resting for a moment on the lovely profile which she 
could just see. '* Is it true that he came into some money 
lately?" 

" Yes, it is true." 

^^ Ahl" Mr& Neil pondered for a moment ** He will be 
wanting to leave the Hall and go away." 

** He is goin^ to take Meadow Farm," said Nora. 

^'Meadow f^rm!" echoed Mrs. Neil, in her low, subdued 
"^oLe. *^ He will be marrying, then. He is young, but he is 
steady and trustworthy. She will be a lucky girl, and get a 

food husband, whoever she is. Is he sweethearting any onC;; 
fora, do you know?" 

Nora frowned. Her mother was not usually given to gos- 
isip, and it seemed strange that she should take to it that day 
— ^and about Donovan's affairs. 

*^ I expect he has asked some one already, if he has applied 
for the farm," continaed Mrs. NeiL '' Who is it— do you 
know?" 
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feeling?^ or to make yon unhappy, but have yoa thon 
what wiil become of yoa when — when I am taken awayl 

" Don^l think of it, mother,*' said Nora, in a low 
^' Yon are lietter — mach better than yoa have been.'' 

^* I am a sentenced woman, Nora. I know it, am 
know it, too. I may be carried off any moment I d 
care— for myselL I am tired — ^worn oat. Bat it is of 
think. What will yoa do when I am gone, and yoa a 
alone in the cottage here? You cannot remain hei 
yourself, unprotected.*' 

*^ Don't speak of iti" said Nora, with a shadow of 
upon her face. " You are much better, stronger — yoi 
not die, please Heaven, mother ! Besides, I — I am not af i 

" You are young and ignorant of the world," said 
Neil, with sorrowful earnestness. *^ You do not know 
you are talking about You could not stay here alone.' 

" I am yoang— yes, and strong. I could work," said 

** Work] Oo out as a servant — " said Mrs. Neil, 
face flushed, and her worn hands moved restlessly. ** 
is not to be thou^t of. You could not endure it---youI 

" Why not? Better than marry a man I do not — ^1 
said Nora, with a touch of bitterness. 

She was thinking of DenisL She could not marrv I 
but she would marry no other, tiiough the refusal z 
starvation. 

" You talk foolishly," said Mrs. Neil, with rising a 
** Where did you get such ideas? It is not for such as 
talk of love — love — love! — ^as if we were grand ladies, 
have to think of the future." 

** The future will take care of itself," said Nora, quie 

Mrs. Neil uttered a kind of moan. 

" Be sensible, Noral" she pleaded. ** If you marry 1 
van, your future will be assured. You will have a gooc 
band — ^a handsome, ^ood man, devoted to you; you w; 
mistress of Meadow Farm; and— and I could die easy, f< 
that you were provided for." 

" You will not die for many, many years, mother, I 
and I am content to remain as I am," said Nora, in i 
voice. 

** ContentI Content to live in this hovel, to roam 
the lake, to wear those clothes, to live like — like — Yc 
foolish and wicked, Noral" She dropped back in her i 
and put her hands over her eyes. Nora laid down her < 
> and went and stood behind the chair — perhaps sc thi 

mother old not see her facQ. 
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'' Don't C17, mother/' she said, and her deep yoioe was low 
and like masia ** I am neither foolish nor iricked; bat I 
should be if — if I married Donovan. Don't yoa anderstand, 
mother?" Her voioe was almost inaadible, and (here was a 
nn|[ of pathos stranse to it, for it was usoallj proad and self- 
reliant '* I don't love him, I never ooiUd love him — and it 
woald be orael to let him think I ooaldl" 

** Why not?" insisted Hra. Neil, her feeble voioe tremuloos 
and impatient ** What more do 70a want? There is no one 
better oB than Donovan who is likely to oome ooarting yoal 
There is no one so good-looking and so steady. Yon are fly- 
ing in the face of Providence, Noral Yoa are so— so oold- 
hearted!" she added, sharplv. 

Nora greiv scarlet Gold-hearted I She remembered the 
beatinff of her heart, the waves of feeling that had swept over 
her as ner lips had toached Denis's. 

** I am not cold-hearted, mother," she sud. '* Thoogh 
my heart is as ice to Donovan. Don't say any more. I am 
content to remain as I am — ^jost Nora Neil, of the Lake Cot- 
tage. I wish there was no such thing as marriage — or— or — 
love in the world!" Then she caught up her voice, as it were, 
with a sharp sigh, as she thought of Denis. 

Mrs. Neil opened her lips to carry on the argument, then 
stopped. Her sharp ears had caught the sound of footsteps. 

^ Oo and see who that isl" 

** It is Donovan," said Nora, without rising or looking up 
from her work. Mrs. Neil called out, *' Donovan!" 

^* Mother!" said Nora, reproachfully; but Mrs. Neil called 
to him again, and he came round the path. He looked veiy 
wretched, and stood turning his hat in nis hand, and with his 
eyes— after one pleading look at Nora — on the ground. 

** Is that you, Donovan?" said Mrs. Neil, faintly. '^ Were 
you passing without looking in? That was not like yon. 
Oome in. Nora, ffive Donovan a chair." 

Nora rose; but her face, impassive as a statue's, awed the 
lad. 

** N-o, thank you kindly, Mrs. Neil," he said. ** I must 
be after goin'. bon't — don't trouble. Miss Nora." 

Nora stood upright as a dart, gazing above his head. He 
looked at her and sighed. 

*^ Faith, and I'm late, Mrs. Neil, and I'll be gettin' back 
to the Hall. The good day to yon, Mrs. Neil, and — and to 
you, Miss Nora!" And, with another pleading glance, he 
smiled miserably, and went on his way. 

** The lad loves the ground you walk on," said Mrs. NeiL 
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" h's me I mind his loving," said Nora, rather cruelly. 
" I am sorry; but — let him go and say no more, mother." 

Mrs. Keil leant back and closed her eyes, as if exhausted, 
and Nora resumed her work. 

Donovan went up to the road slowly, and at the gate met 
Lady Esdaile. She had just got out of her pony-carnage, and 
was coming down the path. 

Donovan took off his hat, and stood aside to let her pass; 
but Lady Esdaile stopped. 

" Gocfd morning, Donovan," she said, in her soft, refined 
voice. ** I have not seen vou to congratulate you on your 
good fortune. I do so now." 

" Thank you, my lady," said poor Donovan, in a lugubrious 
voice, and with a mirthless smile. 

*^ I am very pleased, because I am sure yo« will make a 
^ood use of it," said Lady Esdaile. '' I hear you have applied 
for the Meadow Farm." 

" Faith, an' 1 did, my lady," said Donovan. " But I'm 
thinkin' I'll have to call back." 

^'Indeed I" she said. She guessed from his woe-begone 
face and melancholy voice what had happened. " Why?" 

Donovan thrust his hand into his short curls. 

" Well, you see, my lady, things haven't turned out — ^bad 
cess to 'em! — as I'd expected, and I'm after goin' to the Earl 
an' telHn' him that I'll not be wantin' the farm after all." 

" What will you do then?" asked Lady Esdaile. 

" Ameriky, my lady, Ameriky; that's what it will be," 
said Donovao. '^ It's the place for the likes o' me, my lady." 

*^ It is a grand country, yes; but I thought you were too 
fond of Marishannon to leave it," said L^y Esdaile, with 
that touch of sympathy which goes to the heart of the Irish- 
man. Donovan felt something rising in his throat, which 
made his voice husky as he replied: 

" That's just it, my lady. There's things in Marishannon 
fliat I'm so fond of that I'm by way of leavin' it." 

Lady Esdaile smiled. 

'^ I'm Irish, like yourself, so I think I understand, Dono- 
van." 

" Yes, my lady," he said, touching his forehead — he had 
kept his hat off. ** She's refused to have anything to sa^ to 
me." He heaved a si^h, and stared straight m front of hiuL 

" You mean Nora Neil?" 

'^ Sure, an' there's no one else," he responded, artlessly. 

** Yon must not give up all hope so quickly, BonoYtai/- 
fl^ft Bfud* 



? 
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He shook his head. 

** Is it hope your ladyship's spakin' of P DivQ a bit of that 
same — be^gm' your ladyship's pardon! — has she left me." 
He was silent a moment, tlien he added, with nervoas eager- 
ness: " If — if your ladyship would only spake the word for 
mel Faith, there might be a wee bit o' nope for me then! 
She thinks so much o' your ladyship — begorra, which of as 
BS doesn't? — an' she might listen to you; it's no listen to me, 
she will, an' little wonder! What's the likes o' me to her*- 
the ^ueen?" 

Lady Esdaile looked before her as if she scarcely heard him. 

** Well/' she said, reluctantly, ** I was going down to see 
Mrs. Neil. If — if Nora is there I will speak to her." 

** God an' the saints bless your ladyship!" said poor Dono- 
van. *' Faith, an* it's an angel you are! ' 

Lady Esdaile shook her hef^ with a smile. 

^' No, Donovan, I'm only a woman who understands a young 
irl," she said. ** Good morning, and keep up your heart 
~oa may get Nora and the Meadow Farm alter all." 

She went down the path, followed by Donovan's blessings, 
and stopped before the cottage. Nora rose, and Mrs. Neil 
hurried out of her chair, but LsAj Esdaile motioned to her to 
resume her seat. 

Nora ^ot a chair and placed it beside her mother's, but 
Lady Esdaile still stood and looked at her. She had always 
taken a great interest in the girl, had always admired her. 
But this morning Nora's grace and beauty seemed to strike 
her in a new and strange way. She watched her almost pain- 
fully. Every movement of the girl's was graceful; she was 
not awkward or embarrassed by the presence of the great lady 
of Esdaile; indeed, though a faint colour rose to her face, was 
as self-possessed as Lady Esdaile herself — perhaps more so. 

•* How do you do, Nora?" she said. 

" I am very well, my lady," said Nora. She waited until 
Lady Esdaile had seated herself, then went back to her own 
stool outside and her work. 

" Are you better?" enquired Lady Esdaile of Mrs. Neil, in 
the familiar tone a great lady uses to a faithful servant. 

" Yes, my lady," replied Mrs. Neil; '* I am much better, 
but — I am a little weak to-day." The tears came into her 
eyes, which were lifted for a moment to Lady Esdaile's face, 
then cast down, and her hands shook. '' It is very kind of 
your ladyship to come and see me." 

*' I sHouIq have been before, but we have had visitors," 

' Lady Esdaile. She was ctill looking at Nora. The girl's 
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Yoice^ «s she had replied to her ereeting, rang in her ears, and 
haunted her. It was so refined and musical — so unlike those 
of the other Marishannon ^irls. 

" It has been very hot/' she said to Mrs. Neil, " and you 
feel it, no doubt; and yet it is cooler here than at Esdaile. I 
am tempted to envy you this pretty cottage and beautiful 
view.'' She was talking to gain time. ** What is Nora 
doing?" She rose, and went outside, and Nora stood up. 
** Why, child, you have cut off your hair!" said Lady Esdaile. 
** I thought there was something strange in your appearance! 
^hy did you do that? It is a thousand pities!" 

Nora flushed, as she had done before Donovan, but with a 
touch of shame in her downcast eyes. ^' It was very long and 
— ^and thick." 

" You foolish girl!" said Lady Esdaile. She took the work 
from Nora's hands, and as she did so, noticed, not for the 
first time, their delicate shape. 

" This is very pretty," she said. ** I did not know you 
could work so well." She smiled. " I always thought you 
were too fond of the open air, and — rambling about." 

" I do it in the open air, my lady," said Nora. 

" Well, I would like to have it, if you are going to sell it," 
said Lady Esdaile; *^ but perhaps you would like to keep it?" 

Nora looked faintly surprised. 

"No, my lady; I shall sell it, if. your ladyship will not 
accept it as a gift. It is too grand for such as me." 

"I will buy it," said Lady Esdaile; " but thank you for 
ofiFering it so prettily. I thought that perhaps you might like 
to keep it. It might not. always be too ^ grand,' as you 
call it.^' 

Nora made no response, and Lady Esdaile, after a pause, 
said, " I have just met Douovan, Nora." 

The colour flooded Nora's face for an instant, then left it 
pale. She stood perfectly still— did not fidget with her hands, 
or show any embarrassment. 

** He looked very unhappy, poor boy. I hope you will not 
think less of him because ne confessed the cause to me." 

She did not speak, and Lady Esdaile, with a nervousness 
very unusual witn her, continued: 

" He tells me that — that he has asked you to marry him, 
Nora." 

" Yes," said Nora. The word dropped from her lips slow- 
. !y, reluctantly, but she did not blush, and still stood motiou- 

" And that — ^that you refused him*'' 
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** Yes/' said Nora again. Her brows came together, and 
there was a note of pain in her voice. It had b^n hard to 
listen to her mother; it was, Btrange to say, harder to listen 
to Lady Esdaile. The sweet, aristocratic face, the gentle, 
musical voice, went straight to Nora's heart 

'' I am sorry," said I^y Esdaile. She did not ask her 
why Nora had refused. 

** I am sorry too, my lady," siud Nora, in a low voice. 

** Yoa do not care for nim?" enqoired Ladv Esdaile, her 
eyes fixed on the girl's beautiful face with an almost pidnf ul 
intensity. 

Nora shook her head. 

** I do not care for him," she said; ** I do not want to 
marry." 

Lady Esdaile sat on the stooL ^* Sit beside me here, Nora," 
she swid. 

Nora sank down beside her, at a little distance, but Lady 
Esdaile motioned to her to come nearer, and Nora did so, 
leaning upon one elbow; graceful, and yet self-possessed and 
alert 

** I promised Donovan that I would — speak for him," said 
Lady Esdaile. *^ Perhaps that was foolish of me — " She 

Skused, as if she expected that Nora would contradict her, but 
ora did not speak. 

** At any rate, I hope yon will not be angry with me for — 
for interfering, Nora." 

** I could not be angry with yon, my lady," she said, in a 
low voice, and with a tone in it that affected Lady Esdaile, 
and almost silenced her. 

** But, you see, I am so much older, and I have seen so 
much of the world, and I — well, know how often a life is 
wrecked — how often the chance of happiness is missed, be- 
cause — because we do not know our own minds. Think, 
Nora; he is a good, a fine young fellow. I think he would 
make a good hnsband; and that you would be happy." 

" No, I should not be ha^jpy," said Nora, slowly, distinct- 
ly, as if she were communing with hei*self. Lady Esdaile 
almost started. The words, the tone, were so unlike those a 
girl of Nora's class would have used under the circumstances.^ 

" You speak with certainty," she said. " Do you dislike* 
him so much, Nora?" 

" No," said Nora; " I do not dislike him; but — " 

** Are you sure you cannot bring yourself to care for him? 
You are young; you cannot know wnat love means." 

Slowly ine crimson mounted to Nora's neck and faoa 
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Lady Esdaile did not see it. She was gazing before her, 
thoaghtf ally, sadly. 

** So tew of OS do, at yoar age, Nora. So few! That is 
why I have ventared to speak to yon* Yoa know that yoor 
mother — that I take a great interest in your mother; that I 
am attached to her by gratitade and affection. And I have 
known you ever since yoa were a tiny mite. Yoa and Lady 
Blanche were babies together, my dear.'* 

Nora's lips trembled and her head drooped. Something in 
the sad, gentle voice went straight to her heart. She wished 
Lady Esdaile woald go, and yet longed for her to stay, both 
in the same breath. 

" Yoa and she are foster-sisters — " 

Nora remembered the scene between Lady Blanche and her- 
self, and sighed. 

'' — And so I have persuaded myself that I have almost a 
right to speak to yoa, to offer yoa advice. And I do advise 
voa to — to consider. Do not refuse to give Donovan some 
little hope, Nora." 

Nora bent her head. ** I cannot!" she repeated, hoarsely. 

She raised her head, and looked from side to side like a 
hunted animal. She had a presentiment, a dread, that pres- 
sure would be brought to bear upon her, that her mother — 
and, worse, this gentle-voiced lady — would persuade and per- 
suade until — 

She could resist her mother until the crack of doom, but 
this sweet-faced womau, this lady whom she had always re- 
garded with a strange mixture of awe and love, would prove 
too strong for her. 

^* I cannot!" she repeated, hoarsely. 

Lady Esdaile laid her hand, soft as thistledown, apon the 
beautiful head. 

" Forgive me, my dear," she said, in a low voice. " It 
seems hard to you, but will you not think of it? You have 
had scarcely time yet to do sa Think not only of Uie pres- 
ent but of the future. If your mother — " 

** I have thought," said Nora. ** One can think a great 
deal in — in a few minutes. And I have thought I cannot! 
I do not love him." 

" Not yet," said Lady Esdaile. " Bat love may come." 

Nora sprang to her feet, as if she could endure no more. 
She stood, her hand pressed against her heavine bosom, the 
other slightly outstretched, her eyes dark with conflicting 
emotions, and fixed on Lady Esdaiie's face Her delicately- 
cat lips were apart and tr^malous. 
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" Never, never!" she panted. " Don't ask me. It — it *« 
cruel I You — ^you spoke of Lady Blanche. She is your daueh* 
ter. Would you talk to her like this? Would you advise ner 
to marry a man she did not love?" 

Lady Esdaile looked up at her with a face grown suddenly 
white. 

** Would you?'* demanded Nora, not angrily, but with a 
passion of pain in her eyes and voice. ^^I am onlv Nora 
Tfeil, your servant's daughter; a poor girl, and nothing — 
nothing. But if it was Lady Blanche, and your daughter, 
would you tell her to marry a man she did not love?" 

Lady Esdaile half rose, then sank down again, trembling. 

"No; you know you would not! You would not be so 
cruel. And why should you tell me to do so? I am a girl 
like her — I am not wood or stone. You are cruel^-cruel!" 

She covered her face with her hand and stood trembling, 
her bosom heaving. Lady Esdaile put out her hand and drew 
her towards her. ^ ' ^ 

^* Nora, Nora!" she said, in a voice broken with emotion. 
" Gome to me. Forgive me; oh, forgive me, my child!" 

Nora sank beside ner and hid her face in Lady Esdaile'a 
lap. The tears had come, and she was weeping profusely. 

Lady Esdaile laid her hand on the girl's head. There were 
tears in her own eves, and she could not speak. 

Mrs. Neil rose from her chair, and stood supporting herself 
against the door. Her face was white, and her eyes were dis- 
tended with something like terror. 

" Nora, Nora!" she gasped. " Nora! Gome at once!". 

Lady Esdaile bent and kissed the girl's head. 

" Go— to your mother, my dear," she said; and^ rising, 
went with unsteady steps towards the path. 



GHAPTEB XV. 

As Lady Esdaile passed through the gate to her carriage, 
Mr. Spencer Foyle happened to be passmg. He stood aside 

Eolitely, her ladyship inclined her head in acknowledgment of 
is courtesy, and without appearing to do so, he scanned her 
face. It was still pale, and she was still agitated. It was 
only a momentary glance he could manage, for she lowered 
her veil, as if she wished to hide her face. 

Foyle passed on with the air of a man strolling without an 
object, but presently stopped and turned back, and, lookipg 
round to see that he was unobserved, went through the gat3 
and down the path «p which Lady Esdiule bad hurried. 
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Warner had recovered safficiently to take his departure 
from the Hall that mornings and was now being dnven to 
his barracks^ in the old-fashioned baroache with its pair of 
dark chestnuts, in which Lord Larry paid state visits and des- 
patched his departing guests. Foyle had remarked that he 
too would, now that his " friend *^ was leaving, no longer in- 
trude upon Lord Dennison's hospitality; but his host had re- 
fused to hear of his goln^. 

** Faith, Mr. Foyle," he said, " it would be mean to desert 
me. You and I have been playing nurse, and now that our 
patient has gone, we ought to take a little holiday. If you 
are not bored to death, pray stay, and as long as you can!" 

Spencer Foyle was rather bored; but the air of Marishan- 
non was delicious, his health was improving, the Hall, with 
its boundless hospitality, was not a bad place to stop in, and 
the Earl — well. Lord Larry amused him. He decided he 
would stay another day or two, and the Earl had thanked him 
quite gratefully. Spencer Foyle had not forgotten Nora by 
any means; indeed, her beauty and grace, and, above all, her 
extraordinary self-possession and sang-froid^ had produced a 
marked impression upon him. He resolved to see more of 
her, but he was too cautious to make his way to the cottage 
on the beach while Warner was still at the Hall, for that g^- 
lant gentleman might have heard of it, and would assuredly 
have chaffed him, and called the Earl's attention to the fact 
tiiat, for all his '^ preaching/' Foyle was not above paying 
attentions to the fierce young beauty. 

But Warner had gone now, and the coast being clear, Foyle 
thought he would venture. He had a small sketching-book 
and a tube of sepia in his pocket, and going slowly down to 
the lake beach, he sat himself on a boulder and began to 
sketch the opposite hills. He was by no means a bad artist 
— that is to say, he could produce a rough and effective pic- 
ture of the impressionist school — ^and he was so engrossed in 
his outline of the marvellous mountains which rose from the 
curving shore that he had almost forgotten the purpose of hia 
visit to the spot. 

But presently he heard Nora coming down the cliff path. 
He knew it was she, because of the lightness of the footfall, 
and its sureness and certainty; but he did not turn his head 
till she stopped suddenly on a piece of rock almost imme- 
diately above him. She had not seen him until she had sot 
thus close, and his presence startled her. The sight of his 
thin, pale face, with its haU-cynloal smile, recalled the night 
of the dueL The colour rushed to her face for a moment. 
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and she stood, as if uncertain whether to go on her way oi 
tarn back. 

Foyle raised his thin, fine brows as if somewhat startled, 
and hfted his hat. 

** Good afternoon, Miss Neil/' he said, in the tone in which 
he would have addressed a lady with whom he was slightly 
acgnainted. 

JNora inclined her head slightly, and would have passed on, 
but he arrested her steps with a request. 

** Can you tell me wnere 1 could get a small cup or glass of 
water?'' he asked, in the most respectful of tones. 

*^ What do you want it for — ^to arink?" asked Nora. 

He smiled and looked at her more openly. Her eyes were 
dimmed by the storm of tears, and there were shadows under 
them. 

** Been crying," he said to himself. '' And Lady Esdaile 
had also been weeping, if I'm not mistaken. There has been 
some sort of a scene. I wonder what about?*' Then he 
looked down at his sketch. ** Oh, no; von must not think 
I'm always thirsty. I want it to moisten tne colour with which 
I am going to pamt this sketch presently." He took out the 
tube as he spoke and held it u^*. 

** I will get you some," she said, coldly. 

** Please, no! I could not permit you to take so much 
trouble," he asserted, promptly. ** If you will tell me where 
I can get it — " He naif arose; but she made a movement 
with her hand to stay him. 

She did not want her mother — still agitated by what had 
passed between her and Lady Esdaile— to be alarmed by the 
appearance of this stranee gentleman. 

" No, I will eet it," me said. 

Foyle watched her over his shoulder. 

** She is beautiful enough for an empress," he murmured. 
" There's some excuse for our young friend, Denis. Will she 
come back, I wonder? She did not look overcome with de- 
light at the sight of me." 

Nora filled a cup from the spring, and carried it down to 
him, and he watched her graceful form appreciatindy as it 
moved slowly down the rough, uneven path and over tne huge 
boulders, and so surely that not a drop of the water wac 
spilt. She held it out to him, and asked: 

" Is that enough?" 

'* Plenty, oceansl" he replied, in his soft voice. " How 
can I thank you? It is all the more good of you to be so 
kind| Miss NeU, seeing that 1 must be always assooiated in 
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your mind with an — er — extremelv nnpleasant incident." 
Again he spoke in the tone, and with the phraseology which 
he would have used to a lady, for he felt that they would not 
be thrown away upon^ or passed unnoticed by her. Dora said 
nothing, but stood with her inimitable immovability; and he 
went on, before she could go: ** You will be glad to hear that 
Captain Warner has left the Hall." 

A faint flush rose to her face. 

** Why should I be glad?" she said, coldly. 

He raised his eyebrows in a deprecatory fashion. 

" Oh, if you ask me!" he said. " Well, he has been very 
ill, you know — it was rather feared that the gallant captain 
was going to send in his papers— die, you know — " 

She winced. 

** — And I thought yon would be glad to hear that he has 
recovered, and is well enough to return to his important 
duties.** 

She remained silent, her face turned away from him, and 
he went on slowly, indolently: 

** At any rate, / am very glad. I did not want to figure in 
a murder trial — " 

Her hand nearest to him closed, and her head became still 
farther averted from him. 

" — With Mr. Denis Dennison in the dock. But there^s no 
fear of that now, and I am much relieved. I am also glad 
that I have the opportunity of begging you to believe that I 
very much regret the impertinence to which you were sub- 
jected that day, and that I had no part or lot in it Will you 
accept my assurance?" 

** It was not your fault," she said, coldly, and in a low voice. 

** Thank you. You have eased my mind of a heavy load. 
Miss Neil," he said, with a sigh of relief. ** 1 shall now en- 
deavour to forget the whole business, as I hope you will. By 
the way, have you heard from Mr. Dennison?" 

Nora turned upon him with swift suspicion and indignation. 

" Have I—?" 

" I beg your pardon," he said, humbly. " I should have 
said, have you heard of him. I asked, thinking that perhaps 
some rumour of his whereabouts had reached yon." 

*' I have heard nothing," she said, with a voice which she 
tried to keep steady of the tremor which his ears detected. 

'^ Ah, well, I trust the little storm . between him and his 
uncle will soon blow over, and that he will come back. He 
must be sorry to leave Marishannon; I am sure I shall be.*' 

" You are gofng?" she asked. 
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** ToB,'' he replied; ** I have only a few days more, I regret 
to say. The place is so beaatif al and the people so— «r — 
charminff that one is tempted to linger. What a lovely yieir 
this is! xoa mast be very fond of it" 

Kora inclined her head mechanically. 

'' Yon mast be. Indeed, I can understand any one being 
quite content to live and die in Marishannon.'' He leaned 
back and looked at her with an innocent, ingenaons expres- 
sion, and he saw her brows come down and heard the stifled 
sigh. *^ Not bat what ^ou must find it somewhat dull at 
times. In winter, now, it must be rather quiet and depress- 
ing. But perhaps you hayen't felt it so?" 

^' Yes, I have," she said, unwillingly, as if the admission 
were dnurged from her. 

** Yesr I can anderstand. When one is as youn^ and as 
tall of energy as you are. Miss Neil, one dreams of tne great 
World beyond, and feels tempted to long for a fteep at it. One 
feels a little buried, and out of it, here in Marisbannon." 

His voice was slow, and soft, and listless, as if he were mak- 
ing these reflections as much for his own amusement as hers, 
as if he had no purpose, at any rate, in expressing them; but 
to Nora they voiced the aching of her own heart so plainly 
and eloquently that she could not suppress a sigh. It was as 
if he had read her mind. 

** You have never been in London, I suppose?" he said, 
holding up the sketch to get a view of it, and apparently quite 
absorbed m it. 

** No," she replied; " I have never been anywhere, have 
never left Marishannon since I was bom." 

** Dear me," he murmured, regarding her reflectively, 
** how delightful that soundsl And yet a little sad too." 

** Why is it sad?" she demanded, coldly, almost defiantly. 

He smiled deprecatingly. 

** I was only thinking of all you had lost, were losine," he 
replied. ^* How kind of you to get me the waterl I shall 
be^in to colour this now. Vould you care to look at it? But 
it isn't worth your inspection." He wanted to get her nearer, 
that he might see the effect, reflected in her speaking face, of 
his insidious words. 

Nora hesitated a moment, then took a step nearer and 
looked at the sketch. It was the first picture in the course of 
its manufacture she had ever seen, and she was, as he knew 
she would be, greatly interested. 

'*It is pretty," she said. *^But that bill— Manhole —is 
^w high." 
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He was sarprised at the qaickness of her pereeptioiL 

^^ Yes, it is/' he said^ with a smile; *^ but I raised it so as 
to throw a longer and deeper shadow on the water. The 
sketch looks better so^ do you see?'' He washed in the 
shadow rapidly and held the sketch np. 

" Then you do not care whether it is true or not?'* she said; 
then, before he could answer, she added: ^^What have I 
lost?" 

He looked as if he had forgotten the remark that had called 
forth the question, then he said: 

** Oh, yes! But perhaps you would not think you had lost 
anything. You would not care for a great city full of hand- 
some houses — palaces, some of them — and shops. London is 
a wonderful place, with its churches and theatres and the rest 
of it. It is the most wonderful city in the world. And though 
it is so large, there is always room for more people.*' 

Unthinkingly she sat down on the rock in a line with him, 
and resting her head on her hand, turned her dreamy eyes 
upon him. 

'^ Heavens! what would some of the men I know giye for 
you as a model, my dear!" he thought. '^ It is the city paved 
with gold," he went on aloud, slowly, listlessly, painting the 
while. " Fortunes are made there every week — I was goin^ 
to say, every day. It is the place where everybody can find 
something to do, and some money to be made. And ^et it is 
a city of pleasure. There is always something going on. 
Music all day long — in the parks and in the concert-rooms — 
and handsomely-dressed people moving about the beautiful 
streets. Oh, I can't give you an idea of it; but there is no 
place like London, Miss Neil. And, really, when I think of 
it, I can imagine it a good thing yon have not seen it, or yoa 
would grow discontented even with Marishannon." 

She was silent a moment, then she murmured, as if to her- 
self: 

*' There is always something to do, some money to bo 
made?" 

He nodded. He could have smiled at the readiness with 
which she had risen to the gaudy bait 

** Yes, always. LondoQ is full of opportunities.'' 

She sighed, as if she had reflected. 

** That is, for men," she said, sadlv. 

** Indeed, no!" he said, with a soft laugh. '* Your divine 
sex plays a most important part there. Miss Neil. There are 
thousands upon thousands of women who are earning their 
living in London*" 
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She turaed to him again with revived interest The man 
himself repelled her, something in his voice, musical as it was, 
and his manner, ^ntle and soft as it was, impressed her on- 
pleasantly; but his words fascinated her. She scaroelv dared 
to entertain the hope, the aspiration, which they called np; it 
was as yet too vague even for her to realise it But it was 
there, a tiny germ, and it was destined to grow. 

He saw what was passing through her mind as clearly as if 
she were an open book before him, and the satisfaction at the 
evil he was worJLing almost revealed itself m the gleam of his 
eyes, the faint curve of his thin lips. 

" How— how do they woric? What do they do?" Nora 
asked, still unwillingly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

*^ There are so many things a woman can do, and do as 
well, or better, than a man. For instance, there are some 
who paint pictures like, and far, far better than these.'' 

** 1 cannot paint,'' she said, unguardedly. 

The gleam flashed across his eyes again^ but he went on as 
if he htd not heard her. 

^* Some write — stories and novels; and some teach in schools 
and private families." 

Her interest began to wane, and he added, quicklv: 

** But there are hundreds of other things women da They 
act and sing at the theatres, and thev make flowers — ^artificial 
flowers — ^such as are worn in ladies' bonnets, you know." 

Nora nodded and looked at him aeain. 

*^ And then there is needlework " — he saw from the cor- 
ners of his eyes the quick light come into hers — *^ beautiful 
needlework, lace, and — ^aud — " 

'* Embroidery," she said, below her breath. 

** Yes; oh, yes; and some serve in shops, and sit as models." 

She looked up as if she did not comprehend. 
^ ** Artists paint faces and figures, you know, and these girls 
—ladies — ^sit as models to them." 

Nora's face grew cold. 

*' But there are a great many other things too numerous to 
mention." 

He was silent a moment or two, giving time for his words 
to sink in; then he went on: 

. '^ And it isn't only a living they earn; you see, they learn 
io much. They see the world, and — er — raise themselves. 
No one is ashamed of working in London. You can do all 
that I have said and still be a lady." 

' A lady!" she said, almost inandibly. 



ti 
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'^ Yes, Miss Neil. No one in London asks where yon came 
from or what you were. They take you for what you are. 
Now, you — But I beg your pardon!" 

** Oo on," she said, almost commanded. She was listening 
to him now, not only intently, but with an expression on her 
face which showed him the effect his honied account of Lon- 
don and its possibilities was producing upon her; and as he 
glanced at her he was conscious of a feeling of increased sur^ 
prise. She did not gaze open-mouthed, or gaze at him with 
saucer-like eyes — as one of the village drls would most as- 
suredly have done — but looked at him with her brows straight 
and her lips closed. It struck him that if he were an art- 
ist he would have liked to paint her, and call the picture 
" Thought," or, say, " Whither?" 

" Oh, I was going to say, that if you were in London you 
could take your place at once; I mean that you would scarce- 
ly feel strange, because — ^^well, because you would discover your 
value in the world." 

** I did not know that I had any," said Nora, to herself 
again, rather than to him. 

He smiled and shook his head. 

" That is your modesty, and — ^forgive me! — ^your ignorance. 
You must think me very presumptuous. Miss Neil.^' 

** No," she said, calmly. ** I know that I am ignorant. 
I know nothing — nothing, except what I have read." 

*^ I did not mean ignorant in the usual acceptation of the 
term," he explained. ** Indeed, I should never have guessed 
that you had spent all ^our lite in Marishannon. You speak 
— ^a^ain you must forgive me! — as an^ other lady speaks." 

'^I am not a lady," said Nora, quite dispassionately. ^* If 
I do not speak like the — the other girls of Marishannon, it is 
because I was very regular at school, and I have " — she stopped 
suddenly, for she was going to say ** have had Denis for a 
playmate " — ^' I have — ^my mother nas spent most of her life 
with ladies." 

" I can easily believe it," he said. " And, as I have said, 
you would not find yourself at all embarrassed in London — or 
elsewhere, for that matter. You think I speak with too much 
certainty, I can see by your face." 

''Yes," said Nora, with her characteristic directness. 
'' You speak as if — as if yon knew me." 

He snTiled. 

** I am somewhat of a reader of character, Miss Nell," he 
said, with great respect — ** I have seen a great deal of men 
and women, both in the wilds and in the cities; and I have 
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learned to decipher their characters from their faoos. It if 
not BO di£Qcult as joa woald think, I assure yon. " 

^' And yon read in mine?'' said Nora, turning her face to 
him with an absence of vanity and shyness whidx astonished 
him. 

*^ Self-reliance, courage, a desire for a larger life, a strong 
resolution, and that — what shall I say?— spirit which enables 
a man — or a woman — to overcome all difficulties. If I were 
a fortune-teller — which I am not — I should prophesy great 
things for you. With all those characteristics, it does seem a 
pity — a great pity — that you should be buried in Marishan- 
non, beautiful as it is.'' 

She drew a long breath. He had stirred something within 
her; the desire to stretch her wings and fly away from the 
lake-hollow, above and bevond the hills around it, to that won« 
derf ul London in which she would find her place. 

He heard the sigh, and changed the subject He was too 
clever, too cunning a fowler to paint his decoy too brilliant a 
oolonr, or keep it too prominently in view. Enough had been 
done for to-dav. 

** Dear me,^' he said, dancing at his watch, ** I had no idea 
it was so late. I must be gettmg back to the Hall, or Lord 
Larnr will think I have fauen into the lake. I haven't fin- 
ished my sketch, alas! I think I must come down to-morrow 
af^ain. It will have to be the same time or the light will be 
different" 

He got his painting materials together, and cleaned his 
brushes. 

** Thank you so very much for the waterl I will carry the 

p up to the cottage.'' 

^* No," she said; '' I will take it;" and with an inclination 
of the head, she rose and left him. 

He did not watch her or follow her, but lit a cigarette and 
waited until she had got out of sight 

** The loveliest face I ever saw," he said, with a curve of 
his thin lips. ** What a sensation she would make in London 
— ^properly dressed, with a diamond or two in that hair of 
hers! Pity sbe has cat it off — ^and vet I don't know. It gives 
her a— a kind of Greek — gipsy— look difficult to describe, 
les, she would make a sensation! And it would not take 
much to get her there. Hem! Shall I go on with it, or not? 
If I don't, I must clear out before it is too late for me to draw 
back. Nora Neil has a trick of growing on one. Those won- 
derful eyes of hers have affected me cuready — and it ^akea a 
q^reat deal to fetch me^ as a rule." 



ou 
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CHAPTER XVI/ 

NoBA did not go straight back to the cottage, bat set the 
onp down on the bank, and wandered along the narrow path 
on the side of the cliff. She felt strangely restless and dis^ 
tarbed; and, singularly enough, not so much becaase of Dono 
van's proposal and the scene with Lady Esdaile-^he had, in 
a sense, almost forgotten them — but in consequence of Spen- 
cer Foyle's talk. She did not like him; she distrusted him, 
though she could not tell why; but his words, like seed 
dropped in fertile soil, were germinating in her mind. Was 
it true that she could find work in London, that she could 
raise herself to something higher than she was at present? 
Would it be possible for ner — her heart beat fast as she put 
the question — to — to get nearer to Denis? It seemed im- 
probable, impossible; and yet — ^yet— 1 Had she not read in 
Dooks how women had done wonderful things, become rich 
and famous, and brought the world to their feet? Had Mr. 
Foyle been telling her untruths? 

•* Why should he?" she asked herself. He had spoken 
quite carelessly, lazily, as if he were talking for talking's sake. 

London! She stopped and gazed over the lake with dreamy 
eyes. London was where Denis had gone. . Perhaps — who 
knew? — if she were to go there, she would be near him. He 
diould not see her; she did not want that. She would avoid 
him, even if they were to meet; but to be in the same place 
with him, to see the same sights, to breathe the same airl 

To London! She shaded her eyes and looked at the sunset 
without seeing it. It was a great city she saw, with streets 
paved with gold, with women working and living real lives, 
not buried alive in out-of-the-way spots beside a great lake. 
If she could only be one of them! 

In this vague longing for London there was none of the 
vanity and desire for pleasure and admiration which had filled 
Lady Blanche. Nora did not give a thought to her own 
beauty or the conquests she could make. She did not even 
think of pleasure. The theatres and music and beautiful 
dresses Foyle had dilated on did not appeal to her. What she 
saw in London was a place in which she could do some work, 
and raise herself from the lowly, useless position she occupied 
to a higher one. 

Bfit what could she do? She thought of her embroidery 
Perhaps she could get work of that kind? If noti there w^re 
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other ways of earning a livelihood. She wanted so little; just 
enoaffh to enable her to live and learn things, to be— well, 
like 3ie women ho had described. 

Her heart beat ou^'cklj, and her bosom heaved under the 
stress of the new dfesire which Foyle's words had called into 
life. Then gradually her spirits sank. She oonld not leave 
her mother in her precarious health; she was not free. 

In all probability she would have fought against the idea 
and crushed it down; but Fate was against her and on Spen- 
cer Foyle's side. When she ffot home, she found her mother 
moving about the room without assistance, and apparently 
stronger than she had been for years. 

** Where have you been?'' asked Mrs. NeiL '' The tea is 
made—" 

*^ You have made it yourself, mother?'' said Nora, with 
aurprise. ** You are so much better?" For it was a long 
time since Mrs. Neil had even done so little. 

*^ Yes," she said, shortly, as she moved to and fro with a 
kind of feverish energy. ^' I am weary of being a burden—" 

"Mother!" 

** — Yesy that is what I have been. I know it. But I must 
make an effort now. I must struggle against my weakness. 
It was bad enough to be so useless living nere alone with you; 
but 1 should not wish to be a burden and a useless encum- 
brance at the farm." 

Nora stared at her. 

"What farm?" 

** Meadow Farm,'* said Mrs. Neil, bending over the tea-pot 
" Donovan has been here again. He dropped his handker- 
chief and came back for it — ^he has told me of his kind offer 
to ffive me shelter." 

^ut, mother — I It is impossible!" said Nora. 

Mra Neil looked at her almost sternly. 

" It is not impossible. Wait till you have heard me outs 
Nora, please. You have always been a dutiful girl — till now, 
and I count upon your obedience in this matter. If it had 
only been myself who thought it right and good for you. to ao 
oept Donovan's offer, I might have yielded and said no more, 
might have let you throw away your chance — pjerhaps your 
only chance in life; but when Lady Esdaile wishes it, and 
actually comes to advise you — " 

Nora's face paled. 

" What is liady Esdaile to me, mother?" she said. 

Mrs. Neil set down her oi>q with a clatter, and shut her lips 
tightly for a moment 
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'• tadj Esdaile has been the best friend I — wo — ^have evei 
had. She knows the worlds and what is best for you, better 
than you can do. But it is enoagh for me that she wishes it.'^ 

** She did not say so after — after I had told her I could not 
marry him/^ said Kora^ in a low voice. 

'' Becaase she was upset and disturbed. She wished iL 
She had come down here to tell us so. That is enough fox 
me; it must be enough for you, Nora." 

" Why?" said Nora, with a quick breath. ** I — I am not' 
Lady Esdaile's slave! She is not my mother.'' 

Mrs. Neil went to her chair and sank into it. 

" I am tired/' she said, wiping her forehead. " I cannot 
talk, argue with you. But you will have to think of what I 
have said, you will have to remember that Lady Esdaile wishes 
it — wishes itl And her wish is law to me." 

" But not to me," said Nora, very quietly. " Not in this 
matter, mother. Don't — don't ask me!" 

" Give me some tea," said Mrs. Neil, tremulously. " I 
cannot talk to you any more about it. You — ^yon are stub- 
born and undutiful. Give me some tea!" 

Nora's eyes filled with tears, but she forced them back. 
She could understand her mother's anxiety to please her old 
mistress in most things, but surely in this case she, Nora, 
ought to be considered. She waited upon her mother with 
her usual gentleness and care; but Mrs. Neil would scarcely 
speak to her. For the first time in their lives the two were 
antagonistic. Thero hc^i navBr Hftftn »• ^^^ry wrarm a#eetion 
between them; there had always been a certain reserve in 
Mrs. Neil's manner to the girl, and Nora had, so to speak, 
lived, in her dreams, an existence of which her mother knew 
nothing; but to-night the reserve grew into coldness and some- 
thing worse; for Nora laboured under a sense of injustice. 
And that is a dangerous feeling for a young girl. 

Nothing more was said that night. Once or twice Mrs. 
Neil rose and moved about the room in a way that astonished 
Nora, who did not know that her mother's illness had been in 
a great measure of that nervous kind which we call hysteria — 
a mysterious disease which disappears suddenly under unusual 
excitement or stimulant. 

Nora slept fitf uUv that night, and lay awake thinking of 
London. But she fought against Spencer Foyle's influence, 
and she did not go near him when he sauntered down to the 
beach the next day. 

He was not disappointed. He knew the struggle that was 
going on in her mind, and was quite sure that she would come 
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Booner or later. Bat he was oat in his calculation, and Nom 
would not have come to him and spoken to him again if he 
had remained in Marishannon for a year, if — there is mncn 
yirtne in an ^' if '' — if Donoyan had not come down to the 
cottage that afternoon. 

Mrs. Neil welcomed him with barely concealed eagerness, 
and pressed him to stay to tea, and he stayed. Bat he got 
Tory little by it, for Nora scarcely spoke to him; and he very 
soon went ap the hill sighing. 

** Why do you treat mm soP" demanded Mrs. Neil, quern* 
lonsly. 

" Because, if I made him welcome— as you have done— he 
would think I — I had changed my mind. And I haye not, 
mother," said Nora. 

" You must be mad!" said Mrs. Neil, fretfully. " He is 
eyery thing that you could desire — ^as Lady Esdaile said." 

Nora left the cottage, and wandered down to the beach. 
She was beginning to feel hunted and harassed, just as the 
bird feels when the net is closing round it 

A kind of rage was beginning to smoulder in her bosom. 
She could not marry Denis, whom she loved; but no power on 
earth should make her marry Donovan. 

The next day Foylo did not ^o down to the beach — and 
Nora was almost sorry; for it had been a trying morning for 
her, and she would have gone to him if he hid been there. 
Her mother had sent her with a message to the Hall, and of 
course she had seen Donovan. He nad walkod back with 
her as tar ao iLo wiokofc ga<^f and, equally of coursc, had 
pressed his suit. And Nora had remained silent under all hifl 
eloquence— and if you want to know what genuine eloquence 
means, catch a young Irishman when he is in love. 

She was silent because she could not trust herself to speak, 
for it was evident to her that all Marishannon knew of Dono- 
van's offer, and her heart burned withia her. As she w&r 
leaving the Hall, Lord Larry had come out, and in his li'ee* 
and-easy way— he was a '' little father," as the Russians say, 
to everybody in Marishannon — he had stopped her. 

** So it's you, Nora," he said; then he paused, as if he had 
remembered Denis, and his handsome face had grown dark. 
"Confound the girl!" he muttered, quite loud enongh for 
her to hear. " She's lovely enough to send any young fellow 
out of his wits," Then he paid aloud: ** So you're going to 
marry Donovan, eh, Nora? Well, luck to you, my girl. And 
ask me to the wedding." 

Nora had flushed from neck to brow, but she looked at him 
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with eyes dark as violets with her emotion, and said nothing; 
and Lord Larry had gone on, and whistled to his dogs, with 
a pazzled expression on his face. 

Everybody kntw it, evidently. She almost hated Donovan. 

That day passed. And the next, as she saw Fo^Ie go down 
the path with his sketch-book ostentatiously in his hand^ she; 
followed him. 

He looked np and raised his hat. 

" How do you do. Miss Keil?** he said, with even more re- 
spect than he had conveyed in his tone the other day. *^ I 
have broQght some water with me this time, you seeT' He 
held np a small flask. ** My sketch is almost finished, and I 
am leaving Marishannon very soon. What do yon think of it? 
Please don't flatter me. I want your candid opinion. '^ 

She looked at the sketch. She had scarcely looked at him, 
as Foyle had been quick to notice. 

** It is very pretty, but it is not at all like it,'' she said, in- 

differentlv. 

" fieallyl Yon almost persuade me that I am an artist. 
Miss !Neil,'' he said, with a cynical smile. ** To make a 
portrait or a landscape attractive without being like it^ is the 
truest of true art. And you like it?'' 

** Yes," said Nora, absently. 

** Then I am goin^ to be so bold as to ask yon to conde- 
aoend to accept it," he said. '' I should like you to take it 
as a souvenir ' — ^he stopped in time — " I mean as a mark of 
my regret for the incident which attended our first meeting. 
I am going to London — " 

She broke in, not quickly but firmly: 

** I wanted to ask you, do you think — ^you said that girls, 
women, could earn their living in London— 4o you think I 
could?" 

** Most assuredly," he said, dipping his brush into the cup 
of the fiask. ** Ino one better, I should say." 

She stood beside him, her eyes fixed on the sheen of the 
lake, and scarcely conscious of his presence. He glanced up 
at her, and <][^qickly began to make a rough sketch of her on 
the edge of his block. 

" You are sure?" 

** Quite sure," he replied, lightly. ** But of course you do 
not think of going?" 

*^ I do not know," she said, slowly and vaguely, as she 
hatched a seasull skim over the water. 

He stroked nis moustache to hide his smile of satisfaction. 

* If yoa were only there, you wouldn't need to ask the 
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me6tion,y he Baid, painting as he spoke. ** If I may aay ao^ 
Loudon 18 the place for such as you. Miss Neil. Simply ih0 
place. We are all so tired and way-worn, that any one iredi 
and fall of energy woald be more than welcome. '* 

** I should not know where to go, if I went/' she said, her 
eyes fixed on the lake. 

He grew saddenlv grave, as if the thing he had expected 
had come more suddenly than he had darea to hope. 

" I can tell you/' he said. ** There is a wom— a lady I 
know who would take you in as a lodger. I'll give yon her 
address. I'll write it down for you." 

He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and wrote an address, 
and gaye it to her. 

She took it and read it with the same dreamy expression* 

** Thank you," she said; and, to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, left him without another word or glance. 

With the address hidden in her bosom, she went straight 
back to the cottage. The idea of flight was, as yet, scarcely 
more than a suggestion; but Fate, or the deyil, was against 
her, and as she neared the cottage, she heard voices. One 
was her mother's, the other Lady Blanche's. 

Lady Blanche was speaking as Nora stood on the threshold, 
and she heard these words distinctly: 

** I warned you the other day, Mrs. Neil, and you were in* 
dined to resent my warning. Well, all I can say is that your 
daughter is in the habit of meeting a gentleman on the 
beach — " 

" It isn't truel" gasped Mrs. Neil. 

** Oh, yes, it is," declared Lady Blanche. " I've heard it 
from seyeral people. Donovan's complained about it Poor 
Donovan I He's a perfect fool about yonr daughter. I really 
pity him. But I'ye seen her myself. She's down there witn 
nim now. It's the Mr. Foyle I mean who is staying at the 
Hall—" 

Nora waited for this much, then entered the cottage. 

Mrs. Neil was standing, apparently quite recoyered, by the 
table, and Lady Blanche was seated in the arm-chair. 

They both looked up at Nora as she entered, Mrs. Neil 
with an anxious, troubled air. Lady Blanche assured and con«* 
fident. 

" Nora," exclaimed Mrs. Neil, " is — is this true?" 

** Is what true?" asked Nora, with her statuesque calm. 

** Oh, she'll deny itl" said Lady Blanche, with a sneer. 
" They always dol" 

" ^ave — have you met this gentleman — ^Mr. Foyle, who 19 
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Btaying at the Hall — as Lad; Blanche gays?^' demanded Mrs. 
Neil. 

Nora looked from one to the other in silence, then passed 
into the inner room. 

** I told yon so!^^ exclaimed Lady Blanche, rising and shak- 
ing her skirts triumphantly. '^ She hasn't a word to say. So 
mach for your ' good girl/ Mrs. Neil I If you'll take my ad- 
vice, you'll marry her to Donovan as soon as possible/' 

Nora appeared at the door of the bedroom, her face pale 
and set. 

" Do you dare — 1" she exclaimed, her breath coming in 
short, sharp pants. 

Lady Blanche stared at her insolently. 

" I leave your mother to deal with you,*' she said, as she 
left the cottage. 

Nora went into her room and shut the door. 

Yes, Fate was against her. Marishannon was no place for 
her any longer. 

She sat on the edge of the bed, and stared before her vacant- 
ly for some time; then she went to a drawer and took out a 
purse. It was quite a common thing, made of mole-skin, and 
presented to her by some admirer. It contained just enough 
to pay her fare to London. 

To London I 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Nora lay awake all that night. It was a terrible thiug for 
a young girl to fly from home, to leave her mother, she knew; 
but something within her said that it would be more terrible 
to stay and be forced into a marriage with a man she did not 
love, and whom, if she married him, she should quickly loathe. 
And Lady Blanche's taunt and insult had proved the last 
straw which had made the load unbearable. 

She rose the next morning at daybreak, and as quickly as 
possible lit the fire, laid the oreakfast things, and placed her 
mother's chair in its position beside the door. Then, as noise- 
lessly, she went back to her room and took out her best 
clotnes. They were simple and plain, as befitted her position, 
but they were well cut and nicely made, for Nora was clever 
with her needle when she could bring herself to use it. The 
dress and jacket had only been worn once or twice, and the 
plain straw hat, with its neat trimming of ribbon, and the 
simple upright feather whicb she had found on the beach, w^'^ 
new. 
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When she had dressed and packed a small hand-bag with a 
change of clothes, she sat down and wrote a letter to her 
mother. It was onl? a few lines, saying that she had been 
obliged to go; that she was going to London to earn her lin- 
ing, and that she would send her mother all the money she 
possible could, so that Mrs. Neil could live on at the cottage 
nntil IJfora had made a home for her. A tear or twc dropped 
upon the paper when she implored her mother not to judge 
her too harsUy and to forgive her. And would her mothei 
explain to Lady Esdaile, and ask her to forgive her also? The 
letter she addressed to Mrs. Keil, and she intended posting it 
at Cork, so that her mother could not get it until pursuit 
would be useless. 

Then she put the slip of paper Foyle had given her in her 
purse with her little store of money, and stood on the threshold 
of the door — ^not hesitating, but calling up all her courage; 
for now that the supreme moment had come, she began to 
tremble and feel frightened. If she could only have gone into 
her mother's room and kissed her good-bye, it would be less 
hard for her to ^o; but she dared not risk it. As she paused 
outside Mrs. Neil's room, she could hear her mother's regular 
breathing; and with a whispered " Good-bye, motherl'^ she 
went sof tl V down the stairs, looked round the little room which 
spelled ** home " to her, and then passed out into the open 
air. 

It was hard to nart from the cottage, it was harder still to 
leave the lake. She glanced down at the boulder on the beach 
where she had sat with Denis, and a lump came into her 
throat, and the tears rose to her eyes; but she swept them 
awav with a swift movement of her hand, and, setting her 
teeth hard, went quickly up the path. 

They do not rise very early at Marishannon, and there was 
little chance of her meeting anv one; but if she should do so, 
she could say, if she were asked where she was going, that she 
was going to the nearest town. But few of the villagers would 
have the courage to ask her; Nora was not the girl people 
were ready to question. As for Mr& Neil, she would not be 
alarmed till nightfall, at any rate, for Nora was often away 
the whole day, wandering about the lake shores or through the 
woods, and Mrs. Neil would have no suspicion of actual flight. 

She met no one as she went through the village, and she 
walked along the road with her quick, firm step, and with 
her head erect, feeling, as each moment lengthened the dis- 
tance between her and Marlehannon, as if hf r courage were 
^Qtore^mg and her resolution growing flrnaer* 
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Bhe reached the cross-roads some time before the coach was 
dae, and she went into the woods to sit down and wait, oat of 
sight of any chance passer-by. This was the worst part cf 
the business — the waiting; bat the time passed, and she hearj 
the horn at last. 

There was no passenger on the coach, and the guard, whc 
did not know her — looked with some surprise at the young 
lady — for it would have required more discrimination than he 
possessed to discover that the reEned-looking girl was simply 
a peasant — who emerged from amongst the trees and hailed 
him. He touched his hat respectfully, and helped her up to 
the box seat, and with a tootle on the horn, the coach started 
again. 

It was a lovely morning; the four horses spanked along 
merrily, and the soft breeze ruffled. Nora's short curls ana 
brought a touch of colour to her pale cheeks. 

No Irishman is silent for verj^long, and presently the coach- 
man glanced at her with his bright eyes. 

** An' are ye goin' far now, miss?" he asked, respectfully. 

Nora knew that concealment would be of no use, and re- 
plied at once: 

"To London." 

He whistled softly. 

*^ That's a long way, miss. An% azin' your pardon, where 
might you have come from?" 

'* From Marishannon," said Nora at once. 

He looked at her with increased interest. 

" Then you're from the Hall; a visitor, most likeP" he 
opined. 

" No," said Nora. 

With national courtesy, he did not press the question. 

** I was thinkin' that you might know Master Denis, of the 
Hall," he said, apologetically. ** He travelled wi' us a little 
while agone." 

Nora tried to keep the colour from her face. 
^ '' A broth of a hoy. Master Denis!" he said, enthusias- 
tically. ** He druv the whole way, an' " — with a chuckle— 
** pretty nigh druv an old gentleman, too — out of his mind 
wi^ freight. Master Denis was goin' to London toa Maybe 
you'll see him, ma'am?" 

" It is not likely," said Nora. 

"Faith, an' that's a pity!" he remarked. "For he'f 
worth beholdin% is Mastoz Denis. P'r'aps yoa've his aoqoaint' 
ance, ma'am?" 

" I— 1 know him— jes," said Nora. 
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** Ooin' to seek his fortune, he eaid/' he w^t oil " Good 
luck go wV him, bajb I/* 

Nora mentally cried ** Amen!'' The man's artless talk of 
Denis warmed her heart and raised her spirits. Who knew? 
Perhaps she should see him. 

The fact of her knowing ** Master Denis '' raised her stiU 
higher in the esteem of the coaehmany and he treated her 
" Tike a lady/' arranging the dust-cloth over her, placing an 
extra cushion at her oack, and pointing out the beauties and 
lions of the way. As they neared the town, other passengers 

fot up, but they were, of course, strangers to Nora and caused 
er no apprehension. They drove up to the station, and the 
guard helped her to alight and showeu her where to obtain her 
ticket. Though it was only a small station, Nora felt stranro 
and nervous, but she looked calm and self-possessed enough, 
followed the porter, and took her seat in the train as if she 
had been accustomed to travelling all her life. 

But when they reached the terminus at Cork, with its bustle 
and confusion, its ringing of bells and clamour of porters and 
car-drivers, she began to realise that her journey was a greater 
undertaking than she had expected. To her, who haa never 
before seen even a third-class city, Cork appeared enormous 
and awe-inspiring; but it also looked squalid and dirty. How- 
ever, she consoled herself with the reflection that London 
would be very different, and she sighed with relief when she 
found herself on board the boat. 

Just before embarking, she had inquired for a post-office, 
and had dropped her letter to her mother into the box; and 
it seemed to ner that by the simple act she had cut the last 
link that bound her to Marishannon. From that moment her 
new life began. 

The size of the steamer amazed her, and the noise and con- 
fusion, and the multitudinous smells — for hundreds of cattle 
were on board — bewildered her; but already she was learning 
the art of concealment, and none of her fellow-passengers, 
who regarded the lovely, solitary girl with admiration and 
curiosity, suspected how fast her heart was beating. 

From Cork to Bristol took twenty-two hours, and, fortu- 
nately for Nora, the time was a pleasant one instead of the 
horror it sometimes is, for the sea was so calm that the boat 
sailed on an even keel. She made her way, before the vessel 
started, to a snug corner near the bow, and there she sat 
through the soft summer night, with the starlit skv above and 
the sea all phosphorescent below her; thinking of Marishan- 
uon, of her motherland of Denis. Long before dawn she 
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began to feel huDgry, for she had had nothing more sabstan- 
tial to eat than a cake and a cap of milk, at the station re- 
freshment-bar, since she had left nome; bat when the break- 
fast-bell rangy she shrank from going down to the saloon; and 
still sat in her nook, straggling with the faint feeling which 
was altogether a new sensation, and an extremely unpleasant 
one, ' 

Two or three persons in their march up and down the deck 
passed her, bat took no notice of her; bat presently the first 
mate came by, in the execution of some duty in that part of 
the vessel, and after remembering that he had left her in the 
same spot when he turned in for the nighty stopped and 
touched his cap. 

** Had yoar breakfast, miss? No? Is there anything I 
can get you?" 

Nora gratefully accepted the offer, and he brought her a 
oup of coffee and some bread and butter, and stood beside her 
talking in a friendly way for some moments. He sought her 
again when the^ arrived at Bristol, helped her to reach the 
gangway, and directed her to the station* 

Bristol is larger than Gork, and Nora felt that she was be- 
coming acquainted with cities by degrees. The terminus filled 
her with amazement, but she managed to conceal her aston- 
ishment and got into the train, unassisted this time. Just be- 
fore the train started, she bought a newspaper and read it as 
they went along. It was the first London newspaper, she had 
seen, and its size and the number and variety of its advertise- 
ments had their effect upon her. She read column after col- 
umn of the ** Situations vacant " and " Situations Wanted,** 
and was struck by the number of the latter. But still ^e 
had no suspicions, no misgivings, and still believed in Spencer 
Fojle's description of London and his assurance that there 
was plenty of work there for everybody. 

The train was an express, and it rattled into Euston well on . 
time. Nora got out and made her way along the platform , 
and into the street And there, at once and in a moment, 
liondon struck her the blow which it always strikes those who 
see it for the first time. 

She stopped in the Euston Boad and looked round her in 
speechless amazement. Olouds — or smoke — obscured the sun, 
the sky was a thick, yellowish grey, and the mass of houses 
seemed to rear itself tiireateningly and to block her progress. 
She had never dreamed, imagined, anything like it, and she 
stood and gazed about her, confused and bewildered. Heaven 
alone knows what she had i»ctared for herseU ; but this^ the 
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reality, simply stanned her. She saw rows and squares <A 
boases, all apparently alike, begrimed with soot and stained 
with san and rain. The Euston Road is not the most crowd- 
ed part of the metropolis, but to Nora it seemed thronged with 
people. She wondered where they were all coming from, 
where they were all going, and why they were all harrying. 
In Uarishannon everybody went slowly, not to say lazily, 
bat here, in this ^reat city, every man, woman, and child hur- 
ried along as if they had not a moment to spare. 

Then the noise I The omnibuses and cabs and vans clat- 
tered over the stones, the driyers and conductors shouting; 
costermongers, with their barrows, yelled their wares, news- 
paper boys shrieked the contents bill, children screamed and 
screeched as they played in the gutter. Nora felt deafened 
by the row, and unconsciously put her small brown hand to 
her head as she walked towaras that big thoroughfare, the 
Tottenham Court Boad. When she had arrived at the comer, 
she stood for a moment or two lookine at the traffic — which 
was much larger and noisier than in the road she had left — 
and asked herself where were the parks, with the beautifully- 
dressed ladies, and the theatres and concert-rooms Spencer 
Foyle had told her of. 

She walked down the big road and reached Oxford Street, 
where tlie traffic ^rew still thicker, the people more numer- 
ous, the houses still closer together. The row of shops, with 
their windows crowded with costly goods, attracted her atten- 
tion; and she stopped now and a^ain and looked at them. 
She was too excited to feel tired or hungry, and she had 
reached Begent Street before it occurred to her that it would 
be wise to find the address Spencer Foyle had given to her. 

At the corner, where Begent Street crosses Oxford Street, 
she drew back into the doorway of a shop, and took out her 
purse to get the slip of paper. As she did so, two men passed 
ner, glanced at her, exchanged a look with each other, and 
stop^ in front of her. 

'^ Can you tell me the way to Westminster Bridge, miss?" 
asked one, while the other sidled close to her. 

Nora shook her head. 

^^ No,'' she said; ^* I am sorry I cannot; but I am a stran- 
ger — " 

Before she could get any farther, the man who had sidled 
up to her stretched out a grimy hand and seized her purse; 
and the next moment the pair had darted ofif. 

Now, everybody in Marishaimon is honesty itself. There 
ure no robberies there^ and a thief of any kind is a thmg on- 
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knowii. It was quite twenty seconds before Nora realised 
that she had been robbed; then she uttered a cry^ and started 
after the men. But before she had gone a hundred yards 
they had darted up a side street, and she lost sight of them. 
She ran up the street; hu^, they had disa[)peared as completely 
as if the pavement had opened conveniently and swallowed 
them up. 

She stood; pale and panting, and so palpably agitated, that 
a policeman, sauntering along, stopped and regarded her 
cnriously. 

*^ What's the matter, miss?'' he asked, gruffly, but not 
unkindly. 

*^ I— There are thieves in LondonI" she said^ indig- 
Dantly. 

The man stared, and then smiled. 

'' There is! I should think sol" he said. '' What have 
you lost?" 

" My purse," said Nora, trying to speak calmly. " I had 
it in my nand, and two men asked me the wav — " 

** And grabbed it," he finished for her. " You ladies will 
carry your purses in your hands, or else in a pocket in the 
back, where anybody can get at it. Which way did they go?" 

" Up there," said Nora. 

He looked up the narrow street, and shook his head. 

"Too late," he said. "They've got ofiF right enough. 
Was there much in it?" 

" Only a few shillings; but it was all T had, except — " 

She drew out the change of half a sovereign whicn she had 
received irom the first mate. '* 

The policeman nodded. 

" You're a stranger in London?" he said, scarcely inter- 
rogatively, for Nora s accent betrayed her. 

Yes," said Nora. " But — but it is not the money I mind 
so much. There was a paper in the purse — the address of the 
place I was going to." 

The policemen looked sympathetic, but as if the case was 
by no means a novel one. 

" I'm afraid they've got off — clean got off, miss," he said. 
" Can't you remember the address!^" 

Nora put her hand to her head and tried to remember. 
Bhe had only glanced at the paper when Foyle had given it to 
her, and one line only remainea in her memory. 

" It was somewhere in Chelsea," she said. " If yo« wH 
tell me the way there, I shall find it, I darmy." 

The policeman smiled pityingly. 
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** Chelsea is a large place/' he sucL ** There are hun* 
dreds^ ihoasands of houses in it Yoa might hunt all day, a 
week, a year, and not find the one you want. Can't yon re- 
member the street? That would be something." 

Nora shook her head. 

^'No; I cannot It has gone— -quite gone. The— the 
crowd and the noise have driyen it out of my head.'' 

''Up from the country, miss?" he asked, sympathetically. 

** Yes; from Ireland. I only reached London to-day," she 
replied, her brows knit, her lips set tightly. 

** Ah, yes," he responded. ** You generally loses your 

1)urse the first day. it's kind of natural. Alter that, ^ou 
ooks sharper. Well, you'd better come to the police staaon 
the state your case." 

Almost mechanically Nora accompanied him to the station. 
The inspector in charge was a pleasant-faced man, with 
daughters of his own, and he listened attentiyely and sympa- 
thetically; but at the end of the narratiye, he said, gently 
enouffh: 

** I'm afraid your purse has gone for good, miss. We'll do 
our best, but — If you're in want of money — " and he put 
his hand in his pocket; for her beauty and helplessness, and 
more, her eyident innocence, had their proper effect upon him. 

'' Oh, no, no, thank you I" said Nora, quickly, and with a 
scarlet blush. ** I haye some money; seel" and she showed 
him the silyer still remaining. '^ It is the address I want so 
badly." 

The inspector caref uUy directed her towards Chelsea, and 
Nora left the oflSce. 

Notwithstanding the policeman's discouradn^ assertion, she 
still hoped to find the house to which Foyle liad sent her, and 
&he walked on, pale and disheartened, but in nowise despairing. 

By dint of repeated enquiries she reached Chelsea, to find a 
1/ibyrinth of streets, a solid mass of houses. She realised that 
It would be impossible for her to find the particular one to 
which Foyle baa directed her, and she turned away from the 
confusion of streets and squares, and made her way back to 
the Embankment 

Perhaps the river, though it rushed yellow and forbidding, 
remindea her of Marishannon and exerted an influence oyer 
her because it was water. Anyway, she found a seat, and 
sank down upon its cold stoniness with a sense of relief. But 
presently a policeman came along. 

" Can't sit here," he said, sternly. " Moye onl" 

She rose with an indignant flash of her eyes and «yalked on« 
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She was beg^ianm^ to feel tired; and before long she felt ez- 
haastedy and stood leaning against one of the yoang trees of 
which Londoners are so proud. But there was no rest for 
her. Another policeman saantered up. 

"What are you doing here?" he demanded. "Come, 
move onl" 

Nora held her tears in check till he had passed, then they 
burst forth. Was this the London Mr. Foyle had described? 
How cruelly he had deceived her! In the vastness of the 
^reat city her solitariness and helplessness were increased ten- 
fold. In Marishannon she could have coiled herself under a 
tree or behind the shelter of a rock and slept the sleep of 
peace; but here, even rest was denied her. If the cruel 
policeman would only let her sleep on one of the benches she 
would be con tent I 

Every now and then men and women passed her; the men, 
some 01 them in evening-dress, the women in gaudy attire, 
and both men and women laughing and merry. And, at in- 
tervals, a tramp — like herself — weary and footsore, with 
drawn, haggard face and dull eyes, loolang at nothing but the 
pavement. 

Once, as she paced slowlv on to nowhere, a man looked at 
her, paused, and spoke to her. She did not hear what he 
said, out something in his voice or his manner made her 
quicken her steps. The fear he caused, or her exhaustion, 
brought her to a standstill beside some railings, which she 
clutched desperately, and to which she clun^ for support. A 
roar— it was the roar of the Strand, with the people coming 
out of the theatres — rang in her ears. She felt overwhelmed 
— ^as a drowning man feels when the waves are dashing over 
him — and as she clun^ to the railing, she uttered a cry, a cry 
of despair, and slipped down to the pavement. 

She was fainting literally from exhaustion and want of food, 
and in a few moments she would have been found by the 
ubiquitous policemen and carried oS to the station; but it 
chanced that as she slipped to the ground a young girl came 
harrying up. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

She saw Nora fall, and, with a glance of pity, was passine 
on, when Nora moaned. The girl stopped, hesitated, and 
then went on. Before she had gone half a dozen steps, she 
paused again, stood for a moment or two uncertainly, their 
went back. 
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*' What is the matter?" she asked, bending over Nora. 

Nora raised her head, and the girl gave a httle start of ■a^ 
prise at the sight of the beautiful face. 

'* I — I don"t know. 1 am very tired," Nora managed to 
say. 

The girl stood upright and eyed her keenly, irith the keen* 
ness of a bom Lonaoner, always on the alert for imposition of 
any and every kind. 

^' Tired 1 Whv don't you go home?" 

Nora struggled to her feet, and drew her hand across her 
eyes. 

** T cannot I — I hare no home." 

** Oh, come now, don't you know," said the girl, inoredu- 
louslf, ** everybody's got a home?" 

** Yes," said Nora, with a sigh, ** I have on&— I had forgot- 
ten. But it is far from here— in Ireland." 

The girl stared at her. 

''In Ireland!" she said. ''You don't expect me to be- 
lieve that — I best your pardon," she broke off, for Nora had 
looked at her with a half-indignant, half-angry look in her 
weary eyes. " And you've got a bit of the brogue, too. But 
do you mean to say yon haven't any place to go to — ^here in 
London?" 

*' Nowhere," said Nora. " I came from Ireland only this 
morning, and I have lost the address of the place to which I 
wasgomg." 

The girl still looked rather incredulous, but something in 
Nora's voice and manner— perhaps the beauty and refinement 
of the face — were slowly taking effect on her. 

** Well, it's a queer story," she said, " and if it's a plant, 
you do it very well — ^stunninglyl" 

Nora did not know what a plant had to do with her misery, 
but she grasped the meaning of the strange sentence, and 
smiled almost bitterly. 

** Why should I tell you a lie?" she said, " Thank you for 
speaking to me. Oood night," and she moved away. The 
girl stood and looked after her with a puzzled and hesitating 
expression, and gnawed her lip softly. Then, before Nora 
had wearily dragged herself a dozen steps, the girl went after 
her, and touched her on the arm. 

" Look here," she said, " I can't make you out; anyhow, 
I can't go away and leave you. Whatever you are, and wher- 
ever ycu came from, you seem down on your luck and as if 



you weren't used to tramping." 
" But I am," said Nora, innocently. 



" I can walk—' 
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The girl made an impatient gesture. 

" Lord, how green you are— or pretend to bel" she added, 
under her breath. ** Look here; there's no place for yon bat 
the work-hoose.*' 

** Where is that?'' asked Nora. 

The girl stared at her. 

** it's lucky for you you don't know," she said. *' You 
wouldn't like it, if yon went there. So you'd better come 
home with me.'' 

The colour rose to Nora's pale face. 

" Come home with you? Why — why should you ask me?" 

*' Well, I'm blest if I know," said the girl, candidly. '* If 
anybody had told me that I should offer to take a stranger — 
and a woman — ! But there's something about you that 
fetches me, and I couldn't go home and leave you, and feel 
comfortable. 80 come along." 

Nora still hesitated; but the thought of shelter, of com- 
panionship, made her weary heart beat with sudden warmth 
and hope. To get out of these hideous streets — anywhere, 
anywhere — would be a joy too great for words! 

^* I do not like to," she said. ^' It is very kind, and you 
are rery good ; but — but — ^you don't know me. You do not 
believe me, I can see." 

The girl eyed her curiously. 

** Weil, you don't know me, for that matter; and as to be- 
lieving you, I expect I shall believe anything if I look at you 
much longer. Come on." 

** Yes, I will come," said Nora, and she walked beside her. 

They left the Embankment and turned into the Strand. 
The crowd frightened Nora, and she laid her hand timidly on 
the girl's arm. Her companion looked at her with surprise 
and curiosity. 

" I believe vou're scared," she said. " Well, London's 
enough to frighten anybody that isn't used to it. But we 
shall l>e in the 'bus directly. Here we are. Get in I" 

She almost pushed the hesitating Nora into an omnibus, 
and conversation being difficult, not to say impossible, in 
that noisy but convenient vehicle, they remained silent until 
the girl stopped the 'bus and got out 

** It's not far now," she said* ** Here; take my arm. 
You're dead beat, I can see." 

Nora took the proffered arm, and they went down South- 
ampton Street, past Bussell Square, and mto one of the back 
streets. 

Nora looked round her dullj One street in Londoz^ seemed 
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like another to her; there were the usaal rows of hoaaes on 
each side, all similar, and all grimy and forbidding. She won- 
dered how eyery one could possibly find his way home, or dis- 
tinguish one house from another. 

The girl stopped in front of one of the honses, and taking 
a key from her pocket, unlocked the door. Then she struck 
a match, lit a candle standing on a bracket, and went up the 
narrow stairs, calling to Nora to follow her. The passage, 
the house, smelt close and stuffy, and Nora drew her breath 
painfully, asking herself how people managed to breathe in 
this airless place. 

The girl opened a door and stood aside for Nora to enter. 
She saw a small room, with a bed in one corner; but the room 
was evidently used as a living-room, for there were a table 
with a white cloth npon it, and some cooking utensils on a 

{>araffin stove placed on the ordinary grate. The room was 
ittered with dresses and feminine belongings, and a pier-glass 
stood in one corner. It was the most important article of fur- 
niture after the bedstead. 

The girl lit a paraffin lamp, and drew an old but comfort- 
able chair forward. 

** Now you sit down for a minute while I light the stove/' 
she said. ** You'd better take your hat and jacket off. Put 
your bag down, and try to make yourself at home." 

Nora did as she was told, and watched her hostess, as, with 
the ease and rapidity of long practice, she lit the stove, set on 
the kettle, and got a loaf of bread and some things from a 
cupboard. Nora, now that she was free to look at her, and 
by the aid of the lamp, saw that the girl was young — ^as young, 
she thought, as herself — and almost pretty. She had a pleas- 
ant little face, with dark eyes and hair; but the face owed its 
charm — for it had one — to the vivacitv of its expression. The 
eyes were small and full of spirit and quickness, and the lips 
wonderfully mobile. Nora noticed that there was somethinp^ 
on the face, something peculiar, and it puzzled her. She did 
not know that it was powder and grease-paint only partially 
wiped off. Altogether she felt attracted by the girl, and, for 
all her ignorance of the world, felt that the face was not that 
of a bad woman. 

The owner of it, meanwhile, busied herself at the stove, and 
very quickly placed a pot of tea on the table, and some rash- 
ers of bacon. 

" Now you come and have your supper," she said, cheer- 
fully and briskly. " Don't tell me you're not hungry, and 

couldn't eat, md all that«" 
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" No," said Nora, with a faint smile; " I will not, for I 
am very hungry, and coald eat anything!" 

" That's all right/' said the girl. ** I was afraid you'd 
gone too lon^, and I should have a fuss with you." 

'' I am giving you a great deal of trouble," said Nora, 
flushing. 

" No, you're not. And don't you mind my sharp way. 
It's the London style, and doesn't mean anything; but I can 
see you ain't used to it. Would you like a little brandy in 
your tea? I've got some. " 

Nora declined promptly but gratefully. 

" Very well; perhaps you're right; though I'm not sure it 
wouldn't be the best thing for you," she said, as she helped 
Nora. 

No one who has not fasted for many hours can understand 
how ^ood that cup of tea and piece of bacon were to Nora; 
and she ate and drank in silence, but with a gratitude which 
displayed iti^elf on her face. 

" Better now?" asked the girl, who had taken her meal in 
the intervals of making up the bed and an attempt at tidying 
the room. 

" Much better," said Nora, with a smile. 

** Then go on with the medicine as before," said the girl, 

Promptly, and she cut another slice of bread and refilled 
[ora s cup. Then she sat down, and leaning her small face 
on her hands, looked at Nora. ** My name's Dora Moberley; 
what's yours?" she asked, suddenly, but not roughly. 

Nora hesitated and coloured, and before she could reply, 
Dora shot in quickly: 

^' Look here, you needn't tell me unless you like. It isn't 
always couvefiient to give your ri^ht name. Mine, for in- 
stance, .isn't Dora, and it isn't Mooerley, either. It's only 
the name the public knows me by; and, thank goodness, it's 
getting to know me pretty well. You're down on your luck 
and don't want to tell me yours, I suppose. Very well; I'll 
find one for yon. Let me see; you're dark. And I suppose 
your godfathers and godmothers called you Blanche or Lily; 
they alwavs do, the idiots. But I should think Olive — ^yes, 
Olive would suit you very well. Olive — Olive — What goes 
with Olive? The sound of the name's the thing always. 
Olive Merton. How do you like that?" 

" It will do very well: it is very pretty," said Nora. " But 
I will tell you my real name — " 

*^ Better not, not till you know more about me. I can see 
you've got a * history '— {ib they say in the iioveUl and plays. 
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I mean you're not what you seem. Ton said yon were Irieh^ 
and anj one could tell that; but you're not like the uBual 
Irish girL I expect you're a lady; aren't you?" she addedj 
with her bright ejes scanning Nora's face shrewdly. 
** No,'' said Nora; '* I am only a villaffe girl." 
** And talk like a lady, and wear your clothes like one. All 
right I shan't contradict^ and I'm not curious; not very, 
that is. And what did you come to London for?" 

** To find work," said Nora. She answered frankly and 
freely. It was a relief to talk to some one, to tell some one 
of her hopes and fears. ** There was nothing to do— no work 
to be got in Mari — where I lived, and I knew that it I 
got to London I should find plenty to do, and make some 



money." 



'* dh, you did, did youP" commented Dora, laconically. 

** Yes," said Nora. ** And — and it was not only money I 
wanted; but — but — I don't know how to explain." 

** I know," said Dora. ** You wanted to better yourself." 

Nora nodded. 

*^ That was it," she said. 

** To rise and be something better than a drudge in a sleepy 
yillaffe," continued Dora. 

" Yes; I wanted to learn things, to see the world, to be 
something better — " 

** Well, you've learned something already, I should say," 
remarked Dora. "**•" 

Nora sighed. 

** And what you'ye seen of the world hasn't turned your 
head with delight, I should imagine." 

*^ No," said Nora, with another sigh. ** But I have been 
unfortunate. I did not know any one, and I lost the address 
I told you of. But I shall find work, and — " 

** Look here; who told you London was the place to come 
to? Who persuaded you?" broke in Dora. 

** A gentleman — a gentleman from London. " 

" OhI" said Dora, drily; and she eyed Nora keenly. 

Nora met the gaze with her innocent eyes, though her 
colour rose; and Dora, after a long pauses tossed her head 
perplexedly and exclaimed: 

^^I can't make you out; but IVe got a kind of feeling that 
you're sqaare and straight, and so I'll tell you that your ^ gen- 
tleman from London ' must be either a fool or a villain. " 

Nora started and flushed. 

•* Why do you say that?" she asked, in a low voice. 

** Because m lied when he said that London waa the plac« 
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to find WOTS, in, especially for a woman — ^a girl fiom the coon- 
try— who knows no one, nor anything to do/' 

Nora looked troubled^ and Dora softened her voice some- 
what as she went on: 

** My dear girl, London's the worst place in the world to 
come to. It's crammed to overflowing. There isn't work 
enoQgh for more than two-thirds of the people in it, and 
those, too, who've got a trade at their finger-ends. Why, 
there are thousands and thousands of girls and women starv- 
ing, or next door to starving, on a few smllings a week — barely 
enough to pay rent and buy bread and tea, to say nothing ol 
clothes." 

Nora grew pale and sighed. 

** There never was sach a bad time as this; but, there, it's 
always bad enoagh in London. And what are yon going to 
work at?" 

Nora blashed. She was almost ashamed to say, now. 

" I — I can do needlework," she faltered. 

Dora smiled bitterly. 

** Oh, yoa can, can yoaP And you think you'll make your 
fortune at that? Well, look here; look at the button-holes 
in my dress. Neat, aren't they? Well, you can earn ten- 
pence a day, working all your might and main, till your eyes 
ache, and your fingers are sore, and your head swims. And 
you can earn almost as much at dress and shirt-making — if 
you're lucky. Oh, Lord! it makes me sick to hear youl 
Here!" 8he bounced up and took a cigarette-case from the 
mantelshelf. ''You don't mind tobacco? Will you have 
one?" 

Nora stared and faltered out a '' No," and watched with 
amazement the girl li^ht the cigarette. 

Dora leant back and smoked herself into calmness. 

'' You look at me as if I were a monster at a penny show!" 
she said, with a laugh. '' How sreen you are, to be sure! 
Half the women in London smoKe. Why shouldn't they? 
It's soothing, and — and— oh, I can't explain it And why 
should the men have all the good things? We work as hard 
as they, and want 'em as hmlj. And where's the harm?" 
she demanded, half defiantly. 

** There is none — if you like it," said Nora. 

** Oh, I like it well enough, and so would you if you tried 
it But better not Somehow I can't fancy vou witn a cigar« 
ette in your lips. It wouldn't suit you. Not yet, anyhow. 
And now what do yoa think of London as a place to get 
work in?" 
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Nora sighed again; then she looked round the room anoon« 
Bcjoosly. 

Dora anderstood the glance, and saw it linger for a second 
on a particularly gay dress which lay across a chair. It was 
of brilliant mauve» with silver spangles and deep laoe on it 
A pair of tights ^though Nora did not know what they were 
•—hang across it. 

** Yon' re wondering how I live, and what I find to do, if 
work's so scarce/' she said, with a nod of the head. 

Nora blushed. 

** Yes, I am/' she said. *' Forgive me; I am so disap* 
pointed, so anxious — " 

** There's nothing to forc^ive," said Dora, cheerfully; ** and 
don't you be so meek and sensitive. You'll find it in your 
way here in London, whatever it was in Paddyland. Well, 
I'll tell you. I'm engaged at one of the theatres. I'm an 
actress. You're shocked, I suppose?" she added. 

*' Why should I be shocked?" said Nora, gently. " I 
scarcely know what it is you mean — do. I have read of thea- 
tres, and I was told there were many in London." 

Dora stared at her with a puzzled smile. 

*' If I could only keep you as innocent as you are, I could 
make a fortune out of you by taking you round the country 
in a caravan as a natural curiosity," she said. ** Well, I 
thought you'd be shocked, because most country people look 
upon a tneatre as a sink of iniquity, and everybody tnat gets 
his living in it, especially women, as on the road to — yon know 
where." 

" Do they?" said Nora, ingenuously. " I didn't know it 
Tell me what you do." 

** I act and sing and dance. I'm a burlesque artist," said 
Dora. *^ I've got a part in the piece that's running at the 
Empress. It's only a small part I'm not a Btar, yon know." 

" A star?" murmured the puzzled Nora. 

Miss Moberley of the Empress groaned. 

** A star, a principal actress, a swell," she explained. 
** But it's a good part, and I get a hand after my song and 
dance." 

'^ A hand?" again murmured Nora, half ashamed of her 
ignorance. 

" Applause," explained Dora. " And I think myself jolly 
lucky to get an engagement at the Empress at all. Some 
day — it's too late to-night — Fll tell you something of what 
I've gone through; how V -^e been chorus lady in starving 
touring companies, and, worse still, spent months upon 
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xnGnths haufcing for even a small thing like that. I've played 
general atility for fifteen shillings a week at provincial thea* 
tresy sung in back slam masic-halls, and " — she coloared and 
shut her lips tightly for a moment—^' I've even snng in the 
streets/' 

To her surprise, Kora did not look shocked or very mach 
distressed, but said, quietly: 

" There was nothing wrong in thaf 

Dora's face softened. 

^' You said that very nicely," she said, in a low voioa. 
** But you don't know, you don't understand, though I've 
never done anything to be ashamed of." 

"I am sure of that," said Nora, with her frank, sympa- 
thetic eyes resting on the pretty, piquant face. 

Dora jumped up, with the cigarette in one comer of her 
lips, and jerked up the gay dress. 

^* This is my costume. I brought it home from the theatre 
to get altered. I got permission. It was too tight, or some- 
taing. Do you like itr*" 

Nora gazed at it with barely concealed amazement 

" It is very — very — " 

Dora laughed. 

•* Wait, rU put it on," she said. 

She whisked behind Nora's chair, there was a rustle of oik, 
and in a moment or two she bounded before Nora's aston- 
ished eyes. 

" Of course, you want to see it with the lime-light on it; 
and I want malang-up," said Dora. 

** You look beautifull" said Nora, honestly. 

Dora laughed. 

" You've got a most fetching way with you. Miss Olive 
Merton," she said. " You shall see me before the footlights. 
I can get a pass for you some night. If you haven't been in 
a theatre before, you'll open your eyes, I expect." 

Nora nodded, then she rose and passed her hands round the 
waist of the dress in the way women have. 

" It's too tight here," she said. 

" That's just it, that's the place," said Dora. " I couldn*t 
make the idiot of a costume- woman at the Empress under- 
stand. I'll manage to alter it to-morrow." 

" I will alter it— at least, I will try," said Nora. " I can 
work, and I made this dress. But perhaps you will think it 
badly made?" she added, humbly. 

** It's stunning!" said Dora. " I noticed it when I saw 
you— directly I saw you. What are you looking for?" Nor" 
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hai began to hant amongst the things on the dde table for a 
needle and cotton. ** Do yon think I'd let yon do any work 
to-night? Is it likely? rm not a savage. 'So, Miss 01i?e 
Merton, yoa'll go straiRht to bed. Yoa won't mind sleeping 
with me, will yoa? My spare room '^ — she laaghed— " is oo» 
capied." 

Nora bent over the small figure — Dora was stoopmg to nn* 
Uoe her dancing-shoes— and kissed her. 

The girl blushed with pleasure, and returned the kiss. 
** Yes; yoa have a way with yoa I'' she said, with a laagh. 
** "Sow go to bed, and we'll talk orer things to-morrow, while 
you're altering my dress, for I see you're dying to do it" 

Nora looked at her through eyes dim with tears, but her 
heart was too full of gratitude for words. And, too, she felfc 
that this strange Uttle creature woald rather not ha?e them. 



OHAPTEB XIX. 

Whek Nora woke the next morning it was some minutes 
before she could realise where she was and how she came 
there. Then it all rushed back upon her, and she raised her- 
self on her elbow and looked round. Dora was still asleep at 
her side, and Nora rose and dressed ouietly, set the stove 

Soing and prepared the breakfast, and began to alter the 
ress. 

She thought Dora would neyer wake, for Miss Moberley^ was 
a London eirl, and an actress to boot, and the London girl** 
to say nothing of the actress — is not overfond of rising with 
the lark, especially when she goes to bed some hours later 
than that exemplary bird. But presently Dora stirred, threw 
her arms above her head, yawned, and then exclaimed: 

** Oracious^oodnessI Are you up already? And got the 
breakfast! IB^w mean of youl Wny didn't you wake me? 
And what time is it?" 

Nora consulted Dora's tiny watch on the mantelshelf. 

'* Half past nine. I did not like to wake you; you seemed 
to 1 9 enjoying yourself so much," die said, with a touch of 
Irish humour. 

Dora sprang out of bed and be^an to dress. 

** And you've got at that work already! Any one can see 

Jou are fresh from the country. The idea of working before 
reakfast! Put it down — put it down at once!" and with a 
laugh she snatched the dress awajr. *^ Tou'll soon spoil ma 
Miss Oliye Merton, for I'm the laziest creature going. ' 
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Nora smQed and went and looked oat of the window. Some 
neatly dressed and white-capped servants were shaking the 
mats and cleaning the steps in front of the houses; coster- 
mongerSy with barrows of fruit and vegetables, were hawking 
l^eir wares; an organ-grinder was already at work; blue-blouscd 
batcher boys were driving ponies at a furious pace; a police- 
man sauntered along and exchanged a word or two with the 
road scrapers. A dull yellow haze hung over the scene. It 
^Ji3 all so. new and strange that Kora felt as if she had sad 
denly got into another world. 

" Gome and have your breakfast/' Dora called to her, with 
a yawn. " How fresh and bright you look!" she added. 
•* You've never much colour at the best of times, 1 should 
say; but you don't seem to want it; that's the advantage of 
that kind of complexion — old ivory they call it in London. 
You're exceedingly pretty, my dear, not to say beautiful. 
How you blush! Fancy blushing because a person — a girl, 
too— tells you you are good-looking. How I wish I could! Do 
you think you could teach me? Perhaps you'll teach me, at 
the same time, how to make tea; this is scrumptious. And 
how do you feel this morning?" 
; " Very well," said Nora; " but— but— " 

" But a little strange," finished Dora for her. " That's 
only natural. Lor', if it had been me, I should have been in 
tears, and shouldn't have had the heart to get up. But we're 
different, my dear, very different. Not much idle tears about 
you. Miss Olive Merton. You see I haven't forgotten your 
iiame." 

" It would be little use to cry," said Nora, in a low voice 
and with a faint smile. ** But I am troubled and — and anx- 
ious." 

" What about?" asked Dora. " How did you get this 
toast so nice and crisp? Have some." 

" Well, I've no money, for one thing," said Nora; " and 
—and I do not know where to go or what to do." 

" No money!" retorted Dora. " Well, you're saved the 
trouble of taking care of it. And as to going, why, you aren't 

foing anywhere; you're going to stop here for the present 
[ you waat anything to do, you can go on altering my dress." 
" That will not take very long," Nora remarked. 
** Oh, bother worrying,' said Dora. " We'll go out for a 
walk after breakfast, and I'll show you a little bit of London, 
and we can talk matters over. Anyhow, you can stop here, 
if yon care to — ^if you really like to, and can put ap with, 
ma" 
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'^ I think I can put np rith yon/^ said Nor&> wiih a flickei 
of a smile that was rather sad; ** bat I've no right to expect 
yoa to pat up with me.'' 

"Oh, rii try," said Dora. "You goose! car/'t you see 
that I've taken to you? And no wonder! Why, you'd steal 
the heart from a cabbage, with that face and Toice of vours, 
and that soft and grand little wa^ you've got! Don^t you 
trouble. Didn't I tell yon last night I'd been down on my 
luck? And I tell you what. Miss Olive Merton, it's only those 
who have gone through the mill who can understand and sym- 
pp^thise with those who are still goin^ through it. If I'd been 
a grand lady, or just a girl who haa had all the fat through 
her life, I should have passed you last night, or called a police^ 
man, and said: * Take this poor girl to the work-house, my 
good man, and here's sixpence for you.' That's their form; 
they think sixpence will do everything, and that the work- 
house is the proper home of luxury for every poor person. 
Take this egg. There's some marmalade somewhere.'' 

All the time this frivolous young person was rattling on she 
was noticing her guest's points — the beautiful oval face, with 
its ivory-like complexion, the deep, lustrous eyes, the delicate 
lips, the soft dark hair, and the shapely hands; and Miss 
Moberley wondered who and what this singularly lovely and 
remarkablv quiet and well-bred girl could be. *^ Some swell 
or other — had a row with her friends, and cut and run," she 
concluded at last. 

" And now we'll put on our things and go out," she said. 

But Nora suggested she should waeh up the breakfast things 
and put them away, and alter the dress first. 

** Wash up? Never do, till I want the things for the next 
meal," said Dora. 

But in her quiet way Nora insisted, and Miss Moberley as- 
sisted, smoking a cigarette the while. Then Nora got the 
dress, fitted it on, and patiently and carefully altered it. 

Dora watched her at work, and was delighted with the 
result. 

** It's first-rate!" she said. " And what stitches — fine as 
baby-clothes work! What a clever girl you are! My, what a 
treasure you'd be to some of the ladies at the Empress! 
They're always tearing their things — catch 'em against the 
wings or the properties, or in snatching 'em off. You should 
see a leading lady getting out of her costume while a gentle- 
man is waiting to take her to a swell supper-party! They 
come off with a rush: so they get torn, and hence these teara 
8ee the pun? Not bad. is itf They don't pun much^ how* 
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ever^ in tne new barlesqaes. Bat you don't know — ^never seen 
one, have yon?" 

" I have seen nothing," said Nora, overwhelmed by the 
ignorance which made half her companion said unintellidble. 

"Bat yoa shall," said Dora. *'Look here" — "Look 
here I" was a favourite expression of hers — " we've got a 
rehearsal on this morning — a rehearsal for an understudy — and 
I'll take joa in. Of coarse, it's very different to what it is 
at night, with the house full and all the lights on; but it will 
give yoa an idea — break the ice, so to speak. Now, put on 
that nice little hat and jacket of yours, and let's go out. I 
know you must be pining for the air; you country people al- 
ways are. You wouldn't be, if you had to stand on a draughty 
stage every night — too much air there." 

They went out, and Dora conducted her newly found friend 
to the west end of the Great City. That is to say, to the re- 
gion of parks and stately streets, with great houses and bril- 
Baat shops; and the magnificence she saw filled Nora's soal 
with wonder and not a little awe. 

Dora was delighted with her compaaion's amazement and 
appreciation, and really played the part of cicerone very well. 

** Lor*, I never saw London in this light beforel" she re- 
marked. " I'm so used to it, that it seems nothing to me; 
but I daresay it is wonderful to a stranger, and a girl from 
the country. Don't you rush over the road in that way, my 
child. Nobody's going to run over you, not even the hansom 
cabs; they know better, for all their ^ side.' Just walk across 
slowly as if you were half asleep, and they'll pull up fast 
enough. It's rather fun making them pull up, isn't it? And 
you can pretend not to hear their language. Do they use 
swear words in your part of the country? Look, that's the 
Duke of Westmmster, and that's Mr. Gladstone sitting be- 
side him. Ever heard of them? And that's the Duchess of 
Montrose in that victoria." 

** You seem to know every one," said Nora. 

" Oh, they're well known. You'll be able to pick out the 
great people right enough presently. Let's turn into the 
park.'^ 

Perhaps the park, with its double row of riders, its long 
line of carriages and the strollers on the footpaths, most 
amazed and delighted Nora. The season was nearly over, but 
town was still rather full, for the House had not yet risen for 
the recess. And as Nora gazed at the handsome carriages 
and the beautifully-tailored horse riders, it flashed across her 
nind that it was amongst these that she should see Denis, if 
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ever she saw him. She little guessed that Denis wae on hii 
way to Australia. 

^' And now I think we'll have lunch/' said Dora. '' We'll 
take a 'bus to the Strand and go to the Garden; you'd like 
that, I fancy. " 

** Yes; I should like a garden/' said Nora; ** but — ^but-* 
I've no— you will not forget that I have no money, please." 

** You take precious good care I sha'n't forc^et it/' said 
Dora. ** Don't you worry. I pay this time. When you are 
flush you shall pay for me, I promise you. And as for a gar- 
den — oh. Lor', fancy a garden in the Strand! It's only a 
name for it, you silly!" 

They went to the famous restaurant, where, it appeared, 
Dora was well known, and received a respectfully warm wel- 
come. A nice little lunch was placed before them, and Nora, 
who was as hungry as every healthy young woman should be 
at that time of day, ate and enjoyed, and gazed and mar- 
velled. If she had been an ordinary peasant girl, her eyes 
would have become as saucers by this time, so much had she 
seen to startle and astound her. 

Now and again Dora nodded and smiled to some of the per- 
sons in the restaurant, and whispered their names to Nora. 
They were the names of well-known actors and actresses, jour- 
nalists, playwrights; but, of course, Nora did not recognise 
them. 

*' You'll know them all pretty soon," said Dora, as she 
sipped the liqueur which wound up the lunch, and which Nora 
had declined. '' They're all in the shop windows — their 
photos, I mean; and you see paragraphs about them in the 
papers every day." 

'' All the famous people seem to be here — ^in this place," 
said Nora, in her innocence. 

" Eight you are," asserted Dora. " You are in the thick 
of 'em here. The Strand's the place for genius and taJent 
More clever people pass over its pavement m an hour than in 
any other street in a year. Now, I've got to ^o to rehearsaL 
The Empress is quite close, and we can walk.'° 

" Sha'n't I be— intruding?'" asked Nora. 

The mere idea of a theatre filled her with awe. She was aa 
innocent as that, you see. 

Dora laughed. 

" Don't you be afraid!" she said. " I'll see yon through. 
And, look here, though I've only a small part in ' Cupid 
Oaught' — that's the name of the burlesque — I'm thoujcht 
something cf, and anybody I introduce — ^seer" 
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She paid tae modest bill, and they walked to the Empresa 
The exterior of that palatial temple of the drama awed Nora» 
and she looked at it with awe and wonder. 

" This way,'* said Dora. *' Morning, Hawkins.'* 

This was to the stage-doorkeeper, who nodded to her with 
a mixture of respect and familiarity. 

Nora followed her friend and protector down a narr'.w, 
whitewashed passage and through a swing door on to the stage, 
and saw— what few persons see — a theatre by daylight and in 
deshabille. 

The Empress is one of the finest theatres in London, and 
at night, wnen it is lit by its thoasand and one electric lamps, 
is magnificent — as Nora realised afterwards — but by day, with 
its gilding dimmed, its velvet seats swathed in calico cover- 
ings, its lamps out, it is a very different place. The only 
light came from a huge T-square gas arrangement where the 
footlights blazed at night. Two or three persons were seated 
in the stalls; the orchestra was there, but half hidden in the 
gloom; the scenerv, which roused the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ance each night, looked like a hideous daub of yellows and 
greens. 

An old woman, in a kind of bathing-cap, was sweeping out 
the stalls, a carpenter was mending a scene with a noisy ham- 
mer, and the actors and actresses, m the unattractive dress of 
every-day life, were lounging about the stage, talking, yawn- 
ing, laughing in a weary, perfunctory way. 

There was a piano in the comer of the stage, with the or- 
chestra, and a middle-aged lady was seated there, looking 
bored to death, and yet alert and watchful. Beside her was 
the stage-manager, a thin, anxious-looking man, in a ^rey suit 
and bowler hat, which he wore so far on the back of his head 
as to cause a feeling of wonder that it did not fall off. 

There was the usual huge chorus, chaffing and playing to- 
gether, and the chief stage-carpenter, with his mouth full of 
nails and a hammer in his hand. Dora threaded her way 
through this varied mob, and Nora followed close at her heels, 
her heart beating with the shyness caused by the novelty of 
the scene. 

** Now, you go down and sit in the stalls,'' said Dora. 
'' Step down there by that man with the big drum ; and sit 
there till I come to you. You are going to see a rehearsal, 
my dear." 

Nora stepped down and hid herself in a stall near the stage- 
box, and looKed round her in a kind of dream. Why, it was 
only a few days ago— how many, how few I — sho l^ad stood 
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bMide MarishaDnon Lake^ and here she was inside a theatre! 
Was she asleep and dreaming? 

Presently the band tuned up, the stage-mana£;er came to 
the front of the sta^e, and knocked upon it with his stick. 

** Are we ready? ' he demanded. ** We're late, awfully 
latel" 

** We're waiting for Miss Temple/' said a voice. 

The stage-manager swore. The band played part of the 
overture, the company — that is, the actors — ^got mto groups 
and taliped. 

Presently a young lady in a beautiful walking-dress, with a 
gold-tipped cane in her hand, sauntered on, with two gentle- 
men in attendance. She looked perfectly unconcerned and 
free from care — to pat it mildlv. 

'* We're waiting for you. Miss Temple," remarked the 
stage-manager, more in sorrow than in anger. ** You're 
late." 

" Oh, am I? Sorry. Well, why don't you begin? Here 
X am. Where is my confounded fag?" A modest-looking 
ffirl — the great lady's understudy — stepped forward. " Oh, 
Here you are. Well, you know the busmess, don't you? All 
right, go ahead; I can't stay here all day, don't you know!" 

They went ahead as if tney had not been waiting the best 
part of an hour; and Nora, from her dark corner, had the in- 
estimable priyilege of witnessing ^' a rehearsal for the under- 
study." All the actors and smaller fry were in ordinary 
dress; they ** walked " through their parts, sang their songs, 
did their dances, in a perfunctory and heartless way, and 
sometimes so wronely that the stage-manager was roused to 
fury or cast into the depths of despair. He grew hot and 
perspiry, his langaage^-sometimes audible, at others, when it 
was at its worst, inaudible — became quite unfit for publica- 
tion. He stamped his foot, tore his hair, and waved his podgy 
hands furiously. 

" Is that the way to come on?" he would demand. " You 
are a gay and giddy band of peasants. By HeayenI — and the 
other place — yon look like a gang of conylctsi Gome on to 
the stage as if you liked it, not as if you were doing it against 
your will. This is the way." He rushed to the wing and 
danced on, looking so ridiculous in his modem attire of regu- 
lation trousers and cutaway coat that eyerybody laughed; but 
they caught the idea and followed his instructions. 

The leading lady. Miss Temple, leant against the wing, 
and talked with her two gentlemen friends, and eyidently re^ 
garded tL^ whole business as a nuisancco She moyed wd 
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spoke her woi^s and sang her songs, when she was asked to 
do so, m an indolent, relactant fa^ion, and more than once 
loosed the stage-nianager to f ary. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Nora, looking on from her dim and dirtj corner, was 
amazed at the lack of interest displayed by every one con- 
cerned. Even Dora, who was qaick: and sharp enough at 
home, seemed to take the whole thing as a mechanical per- 
formance, and sang her songs and danced her dance m a 
nerveless, lymphatic fashion. The understady was the only 
person who seemed to take any interest in the business. She 
went through her, or, rather. Miss Temple's part, carefully, 
and received all the hints and corrections of the stage-manager 
patiently. Nora admired and pitied her, and her heart beat 
with sympathy for her, for Nora understood that unless Miss 
Temple should fall ill, or for some other reason be unable to 

{Jay, this young girl would not have a chance of playing be- 
ore the public the part she was learning so patiently and con- 
scientiously. 

Just before the rehearsal finished, a stout gentleman with a 
pale face and bulbous eyes came into the theatre and stood for 
a moment at a corner of the stage. At his appearance every 
body smartened up and stood at attention, so to speak. For 
this was the great Mr. Flexton, the manager, not only of the 
Empress, but of half a dozen other theatres. He too looked 
weary and overworked — as well he might! — and after a glance 
ronna, and a nod to one and another, he stepped into the 
orchestra to speak to the conductor. As he did so, his dull 
eyes — sharp to observe for all their dulness — caught sight of 
Nora. He looked at her attentively, and as Nora flushed 
slightly under his keen regard, he said: 
** Were you waiting to see me?" 
*^ No," said Nora; and she explained that she had accom- 

1>anied Miss Moberley, He glanced at the stage, at the trim 
ittle figure, at that moment practising a dance by the wings, 
and then looked at Nora. 

"Are you in the profession?" asked Mr. Flexton. 

" The profession? faltered Nora, innocently. 

The great man smiled as if she had answered him — and, in- 
deed, she had — raised his hat with a weary little gesture, and, 
followed by his secretary, disappeared in the gloom behind 
her. 

^n after, the rehearsal came to a close, and Dora beet 
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oned to Nora to ascend to the stage. As the girls paesed 
through the crowd, several of the actors turned to look at 
Nora, and Miss Temple was heard asking who she was. 

" Well, what do you think of it?'' eaid Dora. " Rum, 
isn't it? Not quite your idea of an abode of bliss? I expect 
we looked a dowdy crew of weary idiots. Saunders — that's - 
the stage-manager — loses his hair pretty quick, doesn't he?" 

** Loses his hair? I didn't see that l^e was bald." 

'^ Oh, his temper, I mean," laughed Dora; ** but they all 
do that A stage-manager's no use unless he flies around. 
It's the only way of getting some people to more them- 
selves." 

** It all seemed very, very dull," said Nora, for want of a 
better word. 

Dora smiled shrewdly. 

** You wait until to-ni^ht," she said. ** I've got a pass for 
the back of the dress-circle for you, and — oh, well, you'll see. 
To tell you the truth, I wanted you to see the seamy side first. 
I don't want vou to be stage-struck." 

" Why not?" said Nora, innocently. 

** Because— well, I don't think it would suit you, Miss Olive 
Merton, that's why. Now, I've got to work this afternoon; 
some new lines in my part, and an extra dance. We'll have 
some tea first" 

They went home and ^ot their tea, and Dora set to work 
learning her extra lines, cleared half the room by pushing all 
the furniture into the othetr half, and gravely practised her 
dance. Nora begged for something to do, obtained some 
clothes to mend, and glanced up now and again with wonder 
and curiosity at the serious little countenance of the dancer. 

Presently Dora flung herself, breathless, on the bed and 
took a rest for an hour. There was some coSee^with a cigar- 
ette for Dora — and then they dressed and went to the theatre. 

Nora, as they entered and an attendant led her to her scat 
in the corner oi the dress-circle, could scarcely realise that the 
place was the same. The ^reat auditorium, with gold and 
crimson flittering and glowmg in the electric li^ht, the bril • 
liant audience passing into its seats, the proscenium of white 
and gold framing the great plush curtains, all took her breath 
away; and when the orchestra played and the curtain rose on 
the first scene — a masterpiece of the scene-painter's art — with 
its gaily and exquisitely-aressed crowd of villagers; when they 
struck up the opening chorus and began to dance, Nora leant 
back pale and open-eyed. Then on came Miss Temple, no 
longer limp and careless, but vivacious and smiling, the love- 
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liest of creatares^ in the palesfc of blue silk, with muslin and 
lace foaming roand her shapely feet, and diamonds glittering 
on her bosom^ on her arms, on her hands^ and in her hair. 

Nora could scarcely believe her eyes, and she wondered how 
' the vast aadience could sit apparently unmoved by the mar- 
^ vellons dcene, the exquisite dresses, the enthralling music. It 
waa fairy-land to her, and yet all real. When the low com- 
edy merchant said anything funny, a smile lit up her face; 
when Miss Temple and the tenor sang their famous moonlight 
duet, her eyes filled with tears and she held her breath; but 
when Dora — her friend and protector — bounded and sang her 
Bong and danced — was that the same dancer which Nora had 
watched in the bedroom? — Nora's heart thrilled with admira- 
tion and delight. She forgot the people round her, and did 
not see the smile with which now and again they regarded 
her evident enthusiasm and greenness. The glamour — the 
first glamour — of the theatre was upon her, enveloping her. 

After all, she thought with a long sigh, Spencer Foyle had 
not exaggerated. London was a great, a wonderful, a mar- 
vellous place! 

She sat perfectly still, scarcely taking her eyes from thu 
stage, even during the entr'actes, so lost was she to her sur- 
roundings and everything but the play, that she started violent- 
ly when some one touched her on the shoulder. It was the at- 
tendant who had shown her to her seat^ and he bent down 
and whispered: 

** Miss Moberley says^ will yon please come with me, 
miss?" 

Nora rose at once, but glanced at the stage wistfully. She 
did not like to miss a moment of it. 

The man led her along some winding passages, unlocked a 
door, and she suddenly found herself on the stage, behind the 
wings, and in the midst of a group of villagers. Their gay 
dresses, the paint and powder on their faces, and their sub- 
dued laughter startled and almost frightened her. 
^ ** This way, miss," said the man; and he led the way round 
the back of the stage, and, stopping at a door, knocked. 

" Is that you, Olive? Come m," said Dora's voice- 

The door was opened, and Nora entered no less a place than 
Miss Temple's dressing-room. It was beautifully furnished, 
and was littered with costumes, dress-boxes and wigs, and 
articles of make-up. On a couch sat Miss Temple herself in 
all her glory; a lovely object — but with tears of vexation in 
her eyes and an angry frown on her fair face. Dora knelt 
beside her with a portion of Miss Temple's skirt in her band* 
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*' Oh, here yoa are! This Is my friend, Miss Merton, Mi 
Temple, Olive, dear. Mis? Temple has had an accident — '' 

** It's that beastly stairs!" broke in the leading lady. ** If 
something isn't done, I shall throw up my engagement I 
never come down them without catching my dress. It's 
1 shameful, abominable — " 

' She threatened to burst into tears, and Dora hastened to 
cut in: 

^* Gould you mend it, do you think, Olive? I mean now, 
at once? Miss Temple's dresser is away — ill, and there's no 
one else capable,'^ 

Nora knelt and examined the damage. There was an 
ngly rent in the delicate overskirt of lace — real lace, be in 
noted. 

** A pin won't do," said Miss Temple, '*if you're goin^ 
to suggest that. I've^ot to dance, and I don't want to risk 
coming a cropper. "No, thank you. And I can't dance in 
anything but this, and I won't go on at all — '' 

** What's the matter?'' demanded a voice at the door. 
" Anything wrong?" 

^* Look!" exclaimed Miss Temple, in tragic tones, pointing 
to her dress, as if Mr. Saunders himself had done the injury of 
malice prepense. ** I can't go on; I declare I won't! You'd 
better say I'm ill— dead — what you like. It's those stairsl 
I've spoken about them before." 

^^ 1^11 have 'em pulled down," said the stage-manager, 
blandly. '* I'll have the whole place pulled down and rebuilt, 
of course; but I can't do it to-night — at least, I'm afraid 
not." 

'' That's right, laugh, jeer, be brutal!" exclaimed Miss 
Temple, with the air of a martyr; and she mopped her eyes 
carefully— you have to do it carefully when they are snrround" 
ed by irrease-paint and powder. 

"Oin you mend itP'^asked Saunders of Nora. 

Nora inclined her head. 

'' I think so," she said, in a low voice. 

** Mend it? Of course she can't. It isn't possible in the 
time. Oh, I shan't go on! I've made up my mind!" ex- 
claimed Miss Temple, throwing herself back. 

But Nora had seized needle and cotton from Dora's hand, 
and had set to work. In a few minutes the rent was no 
longer visible, and she looked up. 

'*^It will not break out," she said. " It is all right — that 
IS, for to-night." 

Miss Temple took up the skirt and examined it, and her 



it 
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face grew less tragic^ and even bright^ as she glanced at the 
jBliie stitches. 

*^ So it is!" she exclaimed, jast like a child whose tavoarite 
toy has been mended. "How good of you! And how 
cleverl That wretched woman of mine woidd have bungled 
it into a regular bunch. Yes, I'm ready/' she broke on, as 
the call-boy hammered at the door and shouted for her. 

Wait here till I come oS again/' and she harried away. 

" I'm on in this scene, too," said Dora, hastily. "Wait 
for me here. You're a clever dear!" and she managed to 
give Nora a kiss as she dashed past her. 

Nora sat down on one of the gilt chairs and waited. She 
could hear the music of the band and the songs; presently 
there was a sort of stillness, and then a roar of applause. 
Miss Temple had got through her dance with her usual effect^ 
and the audience was in its nightly rapture. 

She came back presently^ flushed with triumph^ and flung 
herself on the coucn. 

" It didn't come undone at all," she said. ** It was awfully 
good of you! I think your friend is awfully clever, Miss 
Moberley ; and I'm ever so much obliged to you. Miss — ^Miss — " 

** Merton — Olive Merton," said Dora. 

" Yes; I can't thank you enough. I wonder whether you'd 
mind accepting a little token — souvenir — what do you call it? 
It really was so kind!" 

She took a ring from the littered dressing-table and held it 
out to Nora. It was a costly ring — a present, of course — ^and 
Miss Temple, who, when she was pleased, could be generosity 
itself, smiled pleasantly up at Nora, and was rather taken 
aback — for giits are common and frequent enough in the 
theatre — when Nora shrank back and blushed. 

" Oh, but you must! Why not?" demanded the leading 
lady, with wide-open eyes. 

'* I — I have done so little; it was nothing," said Nora, shy- 
ly, and yet not awkwardly. " And it was only roughly done, 
too," she added. " If you will let me take it home]! I will 
mend it properly — or try to." 

" If you're too proud to take my trumpery ring," said Miss 
Temple, " I'm too proud to let you mend my dress; thank 
you all the same." 

Dora threw herself into the breach. " Miss Merton's quite 
right," she said. " That ring isn't trumpery; it's worth ever 
so much; too much to give for so small a job." 

" What have you got to do with it?" demanded the spoiled 
young lady. 
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** Miss Merton's my friend — ^my coasin/' responded Dora. 
** It's — it's no use getting angry. If she says she won't take 
it> she won't. Look at her!' And she laughed. 

Miss Temple looked at Nora, pale and self -possessed, and 
about as movable as a stone statue, and laughed too. 

*^ She is a funny girl," she said, with amused wonder. 

** Yes; isn't she? ' assented Dora, as if they were talking 
of some one absent ** But yon give her the dress. Miss Tem- 
ple, and if you think It's well done, why, you can pay her 
what you think it's worth." 

Nora was about to refuse any kind of payment, but sud- 
denly remembered her absolute pennilessness, and, flushing, 
held her peace. 

** Very well, then," assented Miss Temple. 

As she spoke, a knock came to the door, and a yoioe 
said: 

** How long shall you be, do you thinkP An hour, a week, 
or a month? I'm not at all impatient, but the supper was 
ordered for half past eleven, and I thought I'd mention that 
cold entrees are slightly indigestible." 

Miss Temple laughed. 

^' Oh, I shan't be long. Just you wait and see. Oive him 
a cigarette as you go out. Miss Moberley, will you?" She 
tossed Dora a silver case. 

The two girls went out, and found a gentleman lounging 
near the door. 

Dora offered him the cigarette-case — of course he had heard 
Miss Temple's injunction — and he took it, thanked her, and 
raised hisliat. As he did so, he glanced at Nora, and a faint 
momentary look of surprise came into his eyes. 

As they passed out, Dora said: 

'' Did you see that gentleman? That's Mr. Talbot Sedley, 
of the Fenny Cornet. He's the author of the next play we're 
going to do, I think; at least, I'm pretty sure. Miss Tem- 
ple's going to a supper-party to-night." She sighed. " It's 
well to be her! What a temper she's got! But her heart's 
all right; and when she's pleased, she*!! give you anything, 
everything. Have you any idea of what that young lady 
earns?" 

Nora shook her head. How should she have? Dora men- 
tioned a sum which, for obvious reasons, may not be dis- 
closed; and it was so large that Nora did not appreciate it. 
She had never heard of such an amount of money before. 

*' I'm glad you didn't take her ring, because now — well, 
I've got a little idea. You go down with that dress mendoi 
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'—as yon only can do it, dear — and I shouldn't be surprised it 
she offers you regular worf 

Nora flushed, and her breath came quickly. Begular work 
meant regular wages; money to enable her to live without 
charity, to send help, to her mother I Why, Fortune, which 
had frowned upon her so sternly, was beginning to smile! 

" Do you thmk so?'* she gasped. 

Dora nodded. 

** I'm sure of it. But mind, I don't know whether you'd 
like it; her temper— well, youVe seen what it is. And it's 
hard enough for us to bear who are used to it, but you, you 
are strange to this kind of life, and — somehow different to the 
rest of us. If you like to wait and look out for something 
else — " 

" Oh, no, no!" said Nora, quickly, gratefully. " Besides, 
if — ^if it were ever so unpleasant and disagreeable — and it is 
not — beggars can't be choosers, you know." 

** You aren't a beggar!" exclaimed Dora, rather angrily. 
** But I don't think it's a bad opening," she added. 

She proved a true prophet. The next evening Nora took 
the dress down to the theatre and was shown at once into Miss 
Temple's room. 

** Oh, here you are!" she said, looking over her shoulder, 
with her powder-puff poised. ** And you've brought the 
skirt? Let me look at it! Yes, it's beautifully done, beauti- 
fully! And now — where's my purse?" 

She snatched up a dainty affair inlaid with tortoise-shell, 
and took out a sovereign. 

'^ That is too much/' began Nora. Down went the purse, 
and down also went Miss Temple's foot. 

** Oh, you're too trying for anything! Here!" She tossed 
the purse to Nora. '^ rerhaps you'll take what you Qnuk 
right. Perhaps that will satisiy you. But mind, ii you take 
less than half a sovereign, I'll never speak to you again." 

Nora took out the coin mentioned, and laid the purse on 
the table. 

** Thank you," she said, in her quiet, self-possessed way. 

** And thank you/' said Miss Temple, who had just read a 

food " notice," and was in a charming temper. ** And now 
wonder whether you'd undertake all my mending and alter- 
ing? Of course you can't be my dresser — ^you don't under- 
stand it, do you?" 
Nora shook her head. 

" But the other-^tbe work, I will do, if you think I can," 
8besaid« 
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''I'm sure/' said Miss Temple; ** and as to the price— 

Oh, there's my call! Right! Look here. Miss Merton, I'll 

arrange with yoar friend, Miss Moberley. You and I would 

only get to squabbling over the business, I know; for though 

you are very nice and very clever, you really are most agcra- 

yating — Coming!" and away she went, leaving a fine oust | 

of powder and an odour of violets in her track. 

« * tn ♦ * ♦ m 

" What, Nora Nell gone? What the devil do you mean?' ' 
exclaimed Lord Larry. 

It was Donovan who had brought the news; Donovan, pale 
and hagffard, and with a haunted and anxious look in his eyes. 

** She 8 gone, my lord," said the poor fellow, almost sul- 
lenly. '' one was away all day yesterday, but Mrs. Neil 
thought no harm. Nora's been away before, by token. But 
a letther's come this mornin' — ^a letther from Cork — sayin' 
that Nora's gone — ^gone clane away from usi" 

Lord Larry motioned to a footman to ffive him his hat. 

** I'll go down and see Mrs. Neil," ne said; " and vou, 
Donovan, keep your own counsel. Don't go blathering about 
the place like a ewe that*s lost its lamb." 

''Sure, an' that's just what I am!" said poor Donovan, 
slinking oS with bent head. 

" I'll go with you," said Spencer Foyle. " There must be 
some mistake, I should think. The girl — I have only seen 
her casually, it's true — didn't strike me as likely to do this. 
Why should she?" 

" The Lord knows!" said the Earl, looking rather uneasy. 
" It's a strange girl, and — Confound it!" 

They found Mrs. Neil with the letter still in her hand. She 
was not crying, and there was more of fear than sorrow in 
her face. 

" Is this true, Mrs. Neil?" asked the Earl. 

She rose and handed him the letter, gripping her chair hard. 

He read it with a grave face. . 

" She's gone, right enough," he said to Foyle, who stood ' 
in the background. " She must be found and brought back 
at once! I can't have any of my people going to ruin — " 
He tried to catch the word back, and bit his lip. " She must 
be found." 

" Yes — yes!" said Mrs. Neil, hoarsely. " Find her— find 
her! Bring her back. You don't know — Oh, bring her 
back!" 

** Don't be alarmed, Mrs. Neil," said Foyle, in quite a kind 
fmd gentle voice. " Perhaps I can help you. I have received 
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a letter this morning which will take me to London — I was 
^oing to tell yon/' he added to the Earl — '^ and I'll find her 
for vod/' 

Mrs. Neil looked at him with dumb gratitude. Foyle 
glanced at his watch. 

" Yon can have me driven — ?*' 

*' Yes — yes!" said the Earl, quickly. ** It's very good oi 
you, Foyle, to take this trouble," he said as they went back 
to the Hall. 

" Not at all," said Poyle. ** I shall find her easily enough, 
I daresay, and I hope that fellow will hold his tongue, as yon 
told him. She'll be back before she's missed, I've no doubt" 

He reached London, and took a cab to the boarding-house 
to which he had directed Nora. There was a faint smile on 
his lips as he stood at the door; the smile with which the 
fowler delicately and daintily takes the rare bird from the net. 

The door was opened, and Foyle taken to the landlady. 

*^ I wrote telling you to expect a young lady, the daughter 
of an old friend, who is going to take lessons in London — " he 
began, and the landlady, with a nod, broke in: 

^* Oh, yes; I got the letter, and had a room ready; but the 
young lady has not arrived." 

''Not arrived!" said Foyle, with no sign of discomfiture. 
*' Ah, yes; I see! She ought to have been here last night, 
but I expect she has gone to pay a visit to some friends, and 
they have kept her. Ketain the room, please. What beauti- 
ful weather, is it not? By the way, when she arrives, will you 
say that I have a message from her mother? Gtx)d-day." 

He took his departure with his best bow and a pleasant 
smile; but the smile disappeared as he went down the steps, 
and he uttered an oath under his breath. 

The girl had escaped him I 



CHAPTER XXL 

Now, one evening — as Nora was stitching some lace on one 
of Miss Temple's dresses, and Spencer Foyle was smoking a 
cigarette in a certain fast club and wondering what had be- 
come of her — ^a wagon drove slowly along the rough, natural 
road of an Australian ravine. 

Mr. Culmer was driving the stout pair of horses, and an- 
other pair — for riding — trotted at the side. On one of these 
was seated Denis. 

Mr. Onlmer was smoking his old black pipe calmly wd re- 
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fleotiTelj, bat Denis was looking round him witb intense 
interest and sabdued excitement. For they were passing 
throagh sach magnificent scenery that any attempt to oesoribe 
it woald not only bore the reader, bat end in atter failure. 

And they were nearin^ their mysterious destination, which 
accounts tor Denis's excitement 

They had been a lon^ while making the jonmey; for one 
reason, because Oulmerhad insiBted upon showing Denis some 
of the sights by the way; and for others, because the wagon 
and horses and other things had to be purchased, and a round* 
about way, possessing a road, chosen* And Hr. Culmer 
seemed in no hurry, and to be suspicious of being followed. 

It had not been an nnpleasant journey by any means, and 
Mr. Oulmer had proved an agreeable companion. Denis had 
** taken to '' the man at the offset, and Culmer had more 
than returned the liking. 

There had been no trouble on the score of Mr. Oulmer's 
** weakness;'' for when it had threatened to display itself, 
Denis had sat upon it at once and promptly. 

It was at Melbourne that Culmer had seemed inclined to 
go upon the rampage; but at the first sign Denis was, as Cul- 
mer afterwards put it admiringly, ^^on the spot." He had 
simply locked the door, and remarked that he and Culmer 
were going to spend a quiet evening at home. 

Culmer had had a glass or two, and wanted more badly, 
and he looked as if he were going to cut up rough. 

** Oh, I ain't going out, ain't I?" he said, sarcastically; 
*' and who's goins to stop me, Mr. Denis?" 

*' I am," said Denis, firmly but pleasantly. 

*' Oh! and may I make so bold as to ask how?" demanded 
Oulmer, with a frown. 

** Well, I don't know till I begin," said Denis, smilingly. 
" But 1 shall begin by knocking you down." 

'* You couldn tl" said Culmer, shortly. ** I should smash 
you if we came to blows, Mr. Denis." 

Denis eyed him over still smilingly. 

** You're heavier than I am, and well set up, and tougher, 
I daresay; but then I can box a bit — I used to take a turn at 
the German Gym, you know — and I'm quick on my pins. 
Look here, let us have a friendly set-to. If you down me, 
why — you can go on the spree for as long as you 7ike; but if 
I win, then — we'll have a game of draughts." 

Culmer laughed shortly. Draughts, compared with a jolly 
good rampage in Melbourne, soundod rather tame. 

Pe (ook off hi? coat and turned up his sleeves^ and D^Qis 
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did likewise. Then the two men faced each other; Denis Bmil< 
mg. Calmer looking grim and ugly. 

I will not describe the fighfc. suffice it^ that Calmer fought 
wildly and heavily, so that if one of his left-handers had '^ got 
in/' Denis would have been shot through the wooden partJ- 
tioQy and would have owned himself beaten, packed up his 
trunk, and gone back to England. 

But Culmer's blows did not get in. Denis was like a piece 
of quicksilver, and danced round his foe, keeping clear of the 
sledi^e-hammer blows, while planting a judicious tap when he 
could. Culmer tried to rusn it, lost his head and his wind, 
and suddenly Denis shot out his strong, lithe arm, and down 
went Mr. Culmer with the sound of a falling ox. 

He lay there gasping, with his eyes shut; and Denis, pant- 
ing a little, went up and helped him up. 

** How's that, umpire?" he asked, pleasantly. 

Culmer looked round vacantly for a moment, then shook 
himself like a Newfoundland dog fresh from the water, and — 
held out his hand. He was a ^ood-hearted fellow. 

** I'm downed," he said. " You were right, Mr. Denis. 
If ever I show nasty again, just repeat the dose, will you?" 

" I will," said Denis, cheerfully and firmly. ** And now 
we'll have some tea and spend a nice, quiet evening." 

From that moment the respect that Culmer had always en- 
tertained for his young companion was accompanied by a 
warm regard, which showed itself in many little ways. 

Once Denis got a chill and threatened fever, and the rough 
man sat beside him and nursed him with the patience and the 
tenderness of a woman. Denis was ill for a week, and often 
during that time he opened his eyes in the still watches of the 
night to see the gnarled, weather-beaten face beside him, and 
the heavily-browed eyes bent on him with a look in them 
which, it Denis had been only just a little weaker, would have 
brought the tears to his eyes. 

Directly Denis was up and about again, they completed 
their preparations and started for their long journey across 
the wilds. It was a hard as well as a long journey, and Cul- 
mer, in an unostentatious way, insisted upon taking most of 
the rough. Denis had the spare blanket, the snuggest comer 
of the wagon, the tit-bit of the meals. He remonstrated, of 
course, bat Calmer was stubborn. 

'' You're younger than I am, and ain't used to roughing 
it," he said. " rm a stronger man than you are — though I 
can't handle my fists quite as well, Mr. Denis." 

Calmer was no great talker. He would listen with obFious 
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pleasure to Denis all day, bat he said little himself, and of bis 
past history nothing; and as they neared their destination, his 
taciturnity increase. It was as if he were absorbed in the 
object of their enterprise, and brooding over it. Bat, all the 
same, while he smoked his short black pipe, he kept his eyes 
and ears open, and sights and sounds wnich escaped Denis 
were not allowed to pass unnoticed by the old backwoodsman. 

On this evening he had sat and drove and smoked for quite 
an hdur withoat a word; but every now and then he woald 
look up and nod in response to Denis's exclamations of won- 
der and admiration. 

** I never imagined anything like iti" Denis would remark, 
ffazing round witn kindling eves. ** It's — it's fairy-land! It's 
Ireland, and England, and Wales crammed into one and mul- 
tiplied by a hundred.'' 

They were winding alon^ the ravine, with mountains rising 
on either side of them» and clothed with gij^antic trees. The 
valley was carpeted with emerald and bossed with flowers. 

A mighty river tore over the rocks in silver and foam, or 
glided over patches of smooth bed; the water was so clear in 
these places that the sand gleamed through it like gold, and 
every rock and stone were visible. 

All along the road Denis had shot to his heart's content, 
bat here he could nob bring himself to outrage the exquisite 
silence that brooded over me magnificent scene by the sharp 
barking of his Winchester. 

^' It^ just enough to live in such a nlace. The air's like 
champagne. I want to shout and sing!'' 

** Better not," said Culmer, gazin&f round him, and flicking 
a fly oft the near horse's ear. '^ Wait till we get snug at 
home, and are sure there are* no neighbours; then you can 
siuK and shout as hard as you like." 

" Are we near?" asked Denis for the twentieth time that 
day. 

Gulmer nodded, and glanced at the sun. 

** Be there before set,^' he said, laconically. 

The sun sank slowly, and presently Gulmer turned the 
horses off the road, or level, and began to ascend the hill. 
He had to use the whip, for the horses were tired; and Denis, 
glancing up at the hu^e mountain, wondered whether Culmer 
hoped to make the full ascent; but after about about a mile, 
Oulmer turned and began to descend again. They passed 
through a strip of forest, making their way with diflSculty; 
and suddenly came into an open space. 

Oulmer pointed with his wnip. 
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" We're there/* he said; and there was a touch of coloui 
in his face. 

As for Denis, his heart beat f ariously, and he gazed eagerly 
before him. 

The open space they had reached was not large in extent, 
and was rough and rocky. There were huge boulders — they 
made Denis think, with a sudden pang, of the beach by Mari- 
shannon Lake — cropping out of the sparse grass. The tri- 
angular piece of ground was surrounded by trees, which gave 
it the look of a place set apart and reserved by nature for 
some purpose. There was no sign of life, no bird nor ani- 
mal, and an air of mystery hung — or seemed to Denis, in the 
feverish state of his imagination, to hang — about it. 

** Here at lastl'^ he said, in a kind of whisper; and he 
looked about his feet as if he expected to see the wonderful 
opals glittering on the surface of the ground. 

Cnlmer smiled, and eyed him curiously. 

" Yes; don't look very promising, eh?" he said. 
' Denis's glance went toward the wagon, where the spades 
and jpicks lay, and Gulmer understood. But he shook his head. 

" Not to-night, lad," he said, gravely. " We'll outspan 
and rest. We want it." 

: They took out the horses and watered them — ^a rill which 
ran down the mountain skirted the opening — and after the 
animals had enjoyed a roll, tethered them amongst the thick 
rich grass. Then Gulmer got out the cooking apparatus, 
made a fire, and gravely — and as slowly as ever — ^oegan to 
cook the supper. Denis helped, but all the time he was look- 
ing about nim with suppressed eagerness and excitement. 
Gulmer glanced at him now and again, and presently laid his 
homy hand on Denis's arm. 

" Sit down and eat your grub, Mr. Denis," he said. ** I 
know how you feel, but — well, they won't run away before 
the morning. They're there fast enough, waitin' for the pick 
and the shovel. Eat and rest." 

Denis sank down on the boulder, and the meal commenced. 
There was bread — which Gulmer had made the day before — 
tinned mutton, and tea. 

Tea is the great comforter, sustainer, stimulant, and soda* 
tive in Australia. Leave the squatter his tea, and some flour 
for a damper, and he complaineth not. 

There were several lead-lined boxes in the wagon. 

Gulmer ate slowly and in silence, his eyes fixed on the nlate 
cr cup. When they had finished, he mechanically set apout 

' clearing up " — as if they were at a picnic up the river, 
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Denis thought — and then he lit his pipe, and, rising, motioned 
Denis to foiloir him. He led him ap the hill and through a 
belt of trees, and then pointed down to the vanev beneath. 

''This is our watch-tower and look-out,'' ne said, in a 
lower voice. '' There is the road we came along. No one 
can reach this place by any other, and no one can get here ; 
without our having plenty of notice. We could see 'em com- ' 
iuR for miles. " 

Denis nodded. 

''Is that important?" he asked. 

" Ratherl" replied Gulmer, grimly. 

"How far does jour land — ^the piece you retained— ex- 
tend?" asked Denis. 

Gulmer pointed with his pipe-stem. 

" As far as those trees on the rise to the left, halt-way 
down the road in front of us, about a quarter of a mile be- 
hind, and just here at the end." 

Denis was surprised. 

" It is large. I thought, from your description, that it was 
much smaller." 

" It's small for Australia," explained Gulmer. " Many of 
us held miles upon miles. It would take some time to ride 
round some men's land." 

" And where are the men to whom you sold the remainder 
of the property?" asked Denis. 

Gulmer shook his head. 

" Don't know. I didn't see sight of 'em as we came along, 
and I kept a good look-out. But, like enough, they'll come 
up presently with sheep." 

'^And they'll find us?" said Denis. 

" Well, they may and they mayn't You see, the best pas- 
turage is down in the valley, and they'll keep there, naturally. 
Very likely they'll only send one man, as outrunner, and he 
may not spot us. He wouldn't have any reason for climbing 
up here." 

" He would see the smoke of our fire," said Denis. 

" Yes, he might; but if ho came up, we should see him 
coming, and be prepared for him. He mustn't find out our 
little lay, Mr. Denis. This yere is my plan: We'll cut down 
some trees a little way from the ground, and set up a camp 
there; and if a visitor comes, I shall pitch him a yam about 
you bein^ a ypun^ gentleman of fortune as I've brought out 
with me just for the change and the sport; and I could wink 
and let tJ^epi thiuk I was goipg to sell you the land at a good 
priQ^i" 
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" I see," said Denis, with a smile. " And these precau- 
tions and sabterfages are necessary, I sappose?" 

'^ What do you think?'' asked Mr. Ccdiuer> significantly. 
" There's a fortune — two— there, lying under ftiem there 
rocks— a better fortune than you could get out of manj a gold 
mine. And did you ever see a gold-diggin% Mr. Denis?" 

Denis shook his head. 

** Well, I have. Gold's got a kind of bewitchment about 
it It turns men — some of 'em, most of 'em — into devils. 
A man will sell his own life, his own soul, for it; and he'll 
kill another man for the sake of a few ounces. You carry 
your life in your hands where there's gold about. And it's 
worse with gems. They're more fascinatin' still; they're 
smaller and more — ^more portable, and they're prettier^ and 
take the eye." 

Denis nodded. 

** If," continued Onlmer, " this place was known, why, in 
twenty-four hours it would be crowded, like a bush is crowded 
wi' a swarm o' bees, and the game would be up." 

*' But," said Denis, with natural surprise, ^* this is your 
property, your own land, Culmer." 

" Tours and mine, Mr. Denis," corrected Oulmer. " That's 
right enough; but they wouldn't care for that. You saw 
some o' the roughs and toughs down in the cities there?" 
He jerked his pipe downward. " Well, there are plenty o' 
that kind mooching around the bush. Old station-hands that 
have had the sack; chaps that have had to cut and run from 
the old country; regular bad 'uns as stick at nothing. If 
some o' them spotted this place our lives wouldn't be worth 
much. I told you there was risk to be run, Mr. Denis." 

** That's all right," said Denis, cheerfully. 

Onlmer nodded approvingly. 

" That's the way to take it, sir," he said, quietly. " We've 
got a kind o' property that's bewitchin' and kind o' madden- 
mg. Why, you were all agog to get to work this evening, 
tired as you was, and though you'd got all your time afore 
you — " 

Denis coloured and looked rather shamefaced. 

" — An' how would it be with a stranger who happed upon 
it unexpected and unprepared for such a swag? But we'll 
keep a good look-out and a good heart. And now we'll turn 
in. Me broke off, as if he had suddenly run dry. 

Thev turned into the wagon for the night, and Denis no- 
ticed that Oulmer examined his revolver and placed his rifle 
close to his hand^ and Denis followed his example. It was 
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easy enough to tarn in, bat not so easy to sleen. Denis lay 
awake listening to the plash of the moantwi rill, the breath- 
ing of the horses, the call of the night-bird, and thinking of 
the possibilities before him; and when he at last fell asleep, 
he dreamed that he was standing ap to his neck in opals, and 
that he was sarrounded by a circle of ruffians — sach as he had 
seen on his way — threatening him with bulging eyes and the 
latest pattern reyolyers and bowie-knives. 

When he awoke the next morning, he found that Calmer 
had got the breakfast and unpacked a couple of axes, and only 
the axes. 

** We'll cut down some o' those trees, and get things ship- 
shape first. Then we shall be prepared for yisitors— if they 
come." 

Denis found that felling trees is harder work than downing 
a man, and that in the former business Culmer could give him 
fifty up — easy. But he stuck to it with a determination and 
pluck which met with Oulmer's silent approval and admira- 
tion. By the end of the second day they had cleared a space 
large enough to hold the wagon and form a shelter for Uie 
horses. Bound this they managed — ^with the aid of the horses 
— to drag and pile up the trees and branches into a kind of 
barrier, so that they were pretty well laargered. From this 
little fortress their rifles could sweep the opal ground. 

^' Hard work, ain't it, Mr. Denis?*' remarked Mr. Oulmer, 
as thev sank full length on the ground, their hands beneath 
their heads, their eyes turned expectantly on the sinunering 
kettle. 

*' It makes me laugh sometimes when I think o' the quan- 
tities o' young gentlemen as comes over here from the old 
country. There's some o' 'em as never did a day's work in 
their lives, and wouldn't touch a spade or heave a basket in 
England, for pride's sake. And they come out here thinkin' 
it's a kind o' game, an' they're goin' to have an easy time of 
iL And they find they're to break stones and cut down trees, 
and work a damn sight harder and nastier than the labourers 
on their fathers' places in England — and for less wages, as 
often as not! Pride's a hard task-master, Mr. Denis." 

** Hard work never killed anybody," said Denis, cheerfully. 
** As for me, I like it I'd sooner fell trees and tend sheep 
than sit at a desk all day. Calmer." 

" Ahl would you now, sir?" said Culmer, grimly. " You 

wait," he added, significantly. " Wait till you come across 

some o' those poor chaps worn to skin and bone for the want 

'f a square meal I bet they'd be glad enough to find them- 
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selves on an office-sfcool^ and within reach of a London res* 
tarong> and some of those jaicy chops you and Mr. Sedley and 
me was eatin'.^' 

As they were having their supper the moon rose — a moon 
as big as a cheese^ which lit up the opal ground as if a hun- 
dred electric lamps had been turned on. They got their 
pipesy but Denis could not remain still, and he got up, went 
through the gap in the barricade, and, sauntering on to the 
mysterious, *^ bewitching " patch of rock, looked round him 
wistfully. 

Presently Oulmer came up behind him and thrust a pick in 
his hand. He said not a word, but nodded towards the 
ground. 

Denis flushed, glanced at Gulmer's grave face, then walked — 
he had hard work to keep himself from running — to a boulder 
and began to work. Culmer stood by smoking his pipe and 
watching in a silence which seemed almost oppressive. The 

Krspiration started afresh to Denis's sunburnt face, his eyes 
it hot, his mouth dry. The rock was hard — yerv hard; it 
seemed just like any other rock. A doubt — scarcely a doubt 
— of the reality of the presence of the precious stones was 
creeping insidiously into his mind. Then suddenly he saw a 
speck of light, like a glow-worm or the last embers of a match. 

It was red and green and blue, that tiny speck, and it 
struck Denis in the eye, so to speak, like a fleck of fire. 

He dropped the pick, and darted upon the gem as if he were 
afraid that it would take to itself wings and fly away, or, 
mole-like, dive into the ground again. 

But he had it in his hand— opened his palm, and there it 
lay. An opal, a gem worth money — ^^old! 

His face paled somewhat, and he looked from Culmer to 
the gem and back again speechlessly. 

Oulmer nodded. 

** That's number one, lad," he said, laconically. 

*^ It is — it is an opalP" asked Denis, as if he scarcely dared 
believe. 

** It's an opal, right enough," said Oulmer, *^ and a fine 
one," he added, looking at it as it lay in Denis's palm* 
** Not but what there's many better." 

Denis drew a long breath and held the stone out to him; 
but Oulmer shook his head. 

** It's the first one, and you shall keep it all to yourself for 
luck, Denis," he said. " Don't say no; I'd like you to have 
it--gust for luck." 

He walked away as he spoke, feeling, with a delicacy 
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Boaroelj to be expected of him, that Denis would like to be 
alone. Perhaps he remembered how he himself had felt when 
he struck his nrst stone. 

Denis sat down on the boulder with the opal still lyinff in 
his palm. His eyes were wide open, his lips apart, ana he 
was breathing rather hard. He looked like a picture of the 
Jov of Hope, and a very handsome picture, too. There wai 
a dreamy expression in his eyes. And no wonder; for he was 
seeing a yision — a vision of JNora, his beautiful, sweet-hearted 
girl; the ^irl who had risked her life to save his honour; the 
girl who had whispered her love for him down by Marishan- 
non Lake. And he saw her standing beside him all in white 
before the altar, and the clergyman asking: " Wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy wedd^ wife?'' And the vision made 
his heart ^row warm and set every nerve a-tingle, so that the 
speck of light quivered in his hand as he looked at it almost 
reverently; for was it not the first stone of the path to Nora? 

Oh, Love, that can consecrate even the mute things that lie 
in the bosom of the earth, how mighty art thou I 



CHAPTER XXIL 

It wias verv strange, but here was Nora, fresh from the 
conntry, absolutely verdant and inexperienced, and yet she 
had slipped into her place as if it had been ready-made and 
waiting lor her. Perhaps it was. We talk a great deal about 
fate and chance, but we don't know much about them, after 
alL Theatrical people hang together much closer than those 
in other professions, and Nora saw a great many actors and 
actresses. 

Miss Temple, notwithstanding her hot temper, was rather a 
favourite, and friends often dropped into her dressing-room 
during the evening. Some of tnem were out of an engage- 
ment — beg pardon I " resting '* — others came before and after 
the play was over. And they one and all noticed the beauti- 
ful &;irl who sat so quietly in a corner of the tiny room, mend- 
ing Tace, sewing on gold iringe or stage jewels; and of course 
thev asked questions. 

One or two of Miss Temple's fellow-actresses begged her to 
let Miss Merton — they called each other by their Christian or 
nicknames, but they always spoke of Nora as ** Miss Merton," 
with the respect which was tne due of one who looked so re- 
fined and was so quiet and ladylike— come and do some 
needlework for them. 

So it happened that Nora went behind the scenes of othear 
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theatres. For one, she went to the Dake's. The Dake's, as 
everybody knows, is the home of melodrama, and the actress 
who employed Nora was none other than the leading lady. 
Miss Yorke. She played the heroine who is persecuted and 
sorely entreated, wno sufifers shipwreck, kidnapping, and all 
kinds of martyrdom throngh three acts, and comes out tri- 
umphant in the foarth, in which she invariably marries the 
hero— who has also had a bad time of it — and is happy with 
him ever after; at any rate, it is to be hoped she is. 

She was a good actress, and, what is better still, an amiable 
yomig woman, and die took a great fancy to Nora, and made 
mach of her. 

In a way she protected her. Not that Nora needed any 
protection, for she was qaite able to take care of herself, as 
some of the gentlemen who crossed her path quickly discov- 
ered. 

They might ** chaff " their friends, the actresses, call them 
Lotty and Polly, invite them to sapper, make love to them 
on every possible and impossible occasion; bat somehow they 
felt that Nora was unapproachable. She was sweet and amia- 
ble, and always the pinK of maidenly courtesy — while they re- 
mained respectful; but directly they showed any sign of 
advancing — or should it be, derogating? — ^she became as cold 
as ice ana as distant as the North Pole. 

Miss Yorke and Dora Moberley were delighted and amazed 
at her power of keeping the men at arm's-length, and the 
former complimented her upon it. 

Nora flushed and bent over her work in silence. She could 
not explain to them that there was only one man in the world 
for her, and that all the others— well, did not count. 

The plays at the Duke's interested her very much more 
than did those at the Empress, and when she had time she 
would stand at the wings — it was singular, but the stage-man- 
ager, who was rather grumpy, would permit her to stand there, 
though he refused to allow any one else to do so— and watch 
the stirrinfir drama with keen attention and interest. It was 
80 new to her as to seem real; but though she was as excited 
as the audience in front, she kept her critical faculty in work- 
ing order, and was keenly alive to some of the inconsistencies, 
not to say absurdities, in the acting and the play itself. This 
was, perhaps, because she was so fresh; or, perhaps, because 
she was really clever. 

And when she came home at night, she would talk the pro- 
ceedings over with Dora in a fa3iion that equally surprised 
and amused that astute young persoiu 
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" You seem to notice evervthinff, Olive/' she remarked one 
evening as she lay on the bed smoking a cigarette, v^hile Nora 
talked as she bent over some work* 

** Do IP" said Nora, modestly. '^ I don't (hink I do more 
than others. Everybody most see the things I see. Now> in 
this new play they are doin^ at the Duke's— it's a verr good 
one, I should think — it makes mo laugh and cry, and — and 
tremble sometimes; but then sometimes one feels one must 
laugh in the wrong place. Miss Yorke is always in such awful 
trouble. Surely nooodv could be so wretched for so long to- 
gether without a break; and perhaps she thinks so, or die 
wouldn't do such funny thinjgs.^' 

*^ How do you mean?" asked Dora. 

'* Well/' said Nora, rather hesitatingly, as if she felt that 
it was presumptuous of her to criticise, '' the first time she 
pets into trouble — it's when her father is ruined — she lets her 
hair down; and afterwards it always comes down when she is 
harassed and upset. I don't think people's hair ^ets loose 
like that Then she throws her arms above her head and 
draws a long breath — like this — and stares up at the gallery 
as if she were in pain." 

** Of course; that's the way it's always done/' remarked 
Dora. 

'' Is it?" said Nora, meekly. ** Well, I daresay it is all 
right And then there's the hero. In this play be is ship- 
wrecked." 

" They always are." 

** Yes; and he swims with Miss Yorke in his arms, oh I for 
ever so many miles; and when they come out, his clothes 
aren't wet, and her hair is beautifully done, and she looks al* 
most as if she had just left the dressing-room." 

Dora laughed. 

"So they do." 

" Yes. And after they have been on the desert island for 
some weeks, Mr. Balston's — the hero's — shirt-slceves are ; 
beautifully clean, and Miss Yorke is as neat as possible — just 
as if they had swum ashore together with all their clothes and 
clean things." 

** So they do. That's funny. I never noticed it before," 
said Dora. 

" And then, why does everybody, when they go out of the 
room in a hurry, smack the door with the palm of their hand 
before they open it? It isn't only one person who loes it, but 
everybody." 

Dora laughed. 
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** Some great actor did it once, and everybody imitates him, 
I suppose/' she conjectured, shrewdly, and, no doubt, cor- 
rectly. 

" Then the other people on the stage — the crowd of vil- 
lagers, and so on — all say the same thing exactly at the same 
time, and when they are not speaking they stand and look at 
the audience in the stalls; and sometimes they smile so that I 
can't help remembering that they are not real villagers, but 
only * supers,' as you call them. Then there's the music — " 

"Oh, comel it's a capital band at the Duke's," remon- 
strated Dora. 

" Yes, beautiful; and I could listen to it forever; but why 
do the men with the fiddles begin to play softly directly any- 
thing particularly sad or dreadful is going to happen, and go 
on playing — always the same kind of tune — all through it?" 

"They always do and did," said Dora. "It works the 
people, and keeps 'em on the qui vive — the strain, you know." 

"Does it?" said Nora, rather doubtfully. " It irritates me. 
Anyhow, I would get them to play a different tune sometimes 
— ^if you can call it a tune. And then there's another thing — 
but you are thinking this like my * cheek!' " and she smued 
her rare smile as she ventured on the piece of slang. 

" Oh, no, I don't," said Dora. " I like to hear you. Go 
on." 

" Well, I was going to say that whenever Miss Yorke is in 
trouble, she flings herself on a sofa or a chair, or comes down 
to the footlights and covers her face with her handkerchief." 

" What else could the poor woman do?" asked Dora. 

" I don't know. But when she does that, it makes her look 
as if her nose had suddenly begun to bleed; and when I don't 
think of that, I'm taken up by noticing the lace round her 
handkerchief, and that makes me forget the story of the play, 
and her trouble; and that can't be right." 

" H'm! there's a deal in what you say," commented Dora. 
" My dear, you'll have to take a theatre and show us how to 
doit" 

Nora blushed and laughed, and of course ceased her criti- 
cisms instantly. But though she did not ventilate her opin- 
ions, she continued " noticing," like a precocious child. And 
she did more. She had a wonderfully retentive memory, 
and, almost unconsciously, she got a ^reat deal of the play by 
heart— not only Miss Yorke's part, out those of the other 
actresses; and when she was sitting quietlv in a corner of the 
dressing-room, or at home, she repeated what she had learned 
•—not in parrot fashion, but as naturally as she could^ and in 
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the way In which ehe considered it should be said. Onoe or 
twice she foand herself walicing about the bedroom, as if it 
were a stage, and acting the parts. 

Between yoa and me, this is the way your true actor always 
begins. 

But Nora did not know she was ** beginning/' or she would , 
probably have left off. She had no idea of going on the stage. 
She was almost happy and content with the work that had 
fallen to her. She had discovered that it is hard enough to 
earn one's bread in London, and that the {[etting a step up 
the ladder— she meant getting nearer to Denis — was not to be 
thought of. But it amused her, when she was alone, to go 
over the parts in this way, and she continued it. 

One night she was in Miss Yorke's dressing-room, sewing a 
bow on a tiny shoe. It was early — that is to say, the orches- 
tra had not got into its place— and the audieuce were just 
coming in for the first piece. Miss Yorke was changing for 
her part, and sipping the egg and milk which she isilways took 
before going on. 

** There you are then, my dear!" she said in her pleasant 
voice. *^ You always remind me of a mouse— or Cinderella 
— ^you sit so quiet and mum-like. Not that you are in ra^s, 
or dusty,'' she added, with a laugh, and a kindly admiration 
in her eyes. ** Don't you ever feel tired of stitching and 
mending, Miss Merton?" 

'^ Tired? No," said Nora, smiling. ''It is not hard 
Work." 

Miss Yorke yawned and shrugged her shoulders. 

'' Not so hard as mine, though I daresay you don't think 
it." 

" I think yours is very hard," said Nora, honestly. " But 
it must be very interesting." 

'' Yes, I suppose it is," assented the leading lady. ** But 
I don't realise it to-night. I've got a headache — and they 
make such a noise! Listen to them now. There's some- 
thing wrong, I suppose; but I always wonder why they should 
come and squabole outside my dressing-room," and she 
laughed. 

Some one knocked at the door, and the stage-manager was 
let in. 

'' I came to see whether you were dressed. Miss Yorke," he 
said. 

" Dressed? No; I haven't begun," she replied. " Why?" 

" Well, I'm afraid we shall have to cut out the first piece, 
aud begin with the drama." 
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** Oat out the first piecel Good graciousl why?'* 

** Miss Graham^ who plays Mary^ has been suddenly taken 

** Well^ yon can get some one else! The part is only a 
small one. She only has to speak a few lines, and there are 
plenty of girls here who can do it." 

" So I should think," he said, drily; '* but Mr. Sedley, the 
author, doesn't agree with me. He's been round, and — well, 
he'd rather the first piece wasn't played than — Oh, here he 
isl Miss Torke isn*t dressed, Mr. Sedley, and we shall have 
to put some one on to ^lay Miss Graham's part." 

oedley stood just inside the door, and raised his hat to Miss 
Torke and Nora. He was looking red and worried, and a lit- 
tle obstinate. 

Now, as a rule, the author has to give way to the stage- 
manager, but there were reasons why the stage-manager at 
the Duke's was desirous of pleasing Mr. Sedley. For one 
thing, he was the editor of the Oornef, and somewhat a power 
in the dramatic world; for another, he was coming to the 
front as a dramatic author, and the Duke's wanted his next 
play — a strong one. So the stage-manager stood with his 
bands in his pockets, the picture of resignation and martyr- 
dom, as Sedley began in his somewhat curt and brusque way: 

*^ I don't want the piece played. Miss Yorke, if I can't get 
a suitable Mary, ana I can't. The part is a small one 
enough; but the play's ruined, simply rumed, unless the Mary 
is — ^is — Well, Miss Graham just fitted it, and no one here 
would — unless it were yourself." 

Miss Yorke smiled. '^ I'd play it for you," she said, good- 
naturedly, ^' but I dare not! What would the manager say if 
I appeared in a first piece?" 

" I know," he admitted; " but you see my fix? I want — 
I must have — a lady like you who can throw some sympathy 
into the part. The play hangs upon it, small as it is. Tnere's 
no one here who can play it, and I can't adord to have the 
piece ruined. So much depends — " 

While he had been talking, he had glanced, now and again, 
and almost unconsciously, at Nora; but suddenly his glance 
became fixed, and he paused and regarded her steadily. If 
there is one thing your dramatist prides himself upon — right- 
ly or wrongly — ^it is the faculty of " spotting " the actors and 
actresses for his characters, and Sedley really had a keen eye 
for this business; and it struck him, like a flash of hghtning, 
that this lovely ^irl, whp sat so quietly, so composedly, in the 
oorner, was an ideal '^ Marjr" 
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When Mr. Talbofc Sedley wanted a thing, he was not back« 
wards in his endeavoar to ii^t it; and at once, withoat any of 
the hesitation or shyness which would have hampered ordinary 
mortals, he said, abruptly: 

** Excuse me; is that young lady one of the company?" 

'' Who-41iss MertonP" said Miss Yorke. '* Oh, no! She 
is the youne lady who sees to my dresses and things; and very 
nioely she does it My treasure, I call her. Why? Did yoi^ 
think of asking her to play the part?'' She laughed. ** My 
dear, do you think you could play Mary in Mr. S^Iey's ' For- 
gotten *?^* 

To her dying day Nora will never know why she did not say 
** No," with tne usual blush and timidity. But she did not 
Instead, she said, quite quietly: 

"I don't know.'' 

Miss Yorke looked at her and smiled. 

** Ton my word, you'd look it, at any rate. What a pity 
you aren't an actress!" 

** You've seen the part played?" said Sedley. 

^* Oh, yes," said Nora; ^* I have seen it several time& So 
often, that I know the words by heart" 

She spoke as quietly as before, and setting down the shoe^ 
took up another piece of work. 

'' You know the words — and the business, perhaps?" said 
Sedley. 

The stage-manager looked at him with surprise. Was the 
hard-headed, practical Mr. Talbot Sedley idiot enough to im- 
agine that a '^ green " hand, an outsider, could be entrusted 
with a speaking part at the Duke's! 

** Come along," he said. ^' I'll step in front and make an 
excuse for not playing the thing." 

*^ Wait a moment," said Sedley, with more coolness than 
he had as yet displayed. ** Would you mind. Miss — Miss 
Merton, standing up and going through it with me?" 
> Nora went pale, but looked at hun steadily. 

*' Why?" she asked. " You would not let me play it?'* 
And she smiled. 

*' Let's see," he said. "Here, I'll be the other char- 
acter — " 

" — No, I'll do that Give me the words," said Miss 
Yorke, still laughing. 

She took up the proper position, and repeating the first few 
words after Sedley, remembered and delivered the remainder 
without prompting. Nora played up to her. She made no 
mistake, not in a word. And, strange to say, her rendering, 
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thoagh unlike that of the original representative, was natural 
and effective. 01 course it was not perfect; but there was. 
something in it that brought the blood to Sedley's face and 
the light to his eyes. 

''Good Lord I'' exclaimed the stage-manager^ wider his 
breath. 

Almost forgetting himself, Sedley caught Nora by the arm. 

" The dress — the dress!'' he said, almost fiercely. ** Where 
is it? Get it on, sharp I'* 

** Oh, I can't allow — '' began the stage-manager; but Sed- 
ley turned on him quickly: 

" It's all right. Til risk it! I'll take the responsibility!" 

" She'll have stage-fright and break down!" remarked the 
manager, in accents of despair. 

** No, she won't. You will not?" said Sedley. 

Kora was pale enough, but she smiled at him gravely, and 
shook her head. 

" No," said she. " Why should I?" 

** Let her do it," said Miss Yorke, with a kind of suppressed 
excitement. " Leave her to me for a few minutes wnile you 
get the dress." And she bundled the two men out. 

** You know what this means, my dear?" she said, as she 
closed the door. '' It means that you are going on the stage. 
If you want to take to it, this is one of those chances — well, 
they come once in a century, I should think. Are you sure 
— do yon feel as if you could get through it? It is not a trifle 
— the people, the lights, the excitement." 

Nora stood with her lips tightly closed, her brows drawn; 
as she had often stood poised on a narrow shelf of rock over 
the lake; as she had often stood with the helm of the boat in 
her hand, when it was a toss up whether she should ever reach 
the shore. 

" Yes," she said. " I can do it." 

" Then do it!" exclaimed Miss Yorke, as tragically as if 
she were on the stage. 

The two men came back with the dress, and Miss Yorke 
herself hurried Nora into it. Then she made her sit down 
and take some of the eg^ and milk. 

" You sit quiet for a few minutes and then we'll go through 
the part again," she said. '' Thank Heaven, it's only a small 
one!" 

The orchestra began to play, the usual row in the gallery 
made itself heard; then the music ceased; the curtain was up, 
the little piece beginning. 

Miss Yorke took Nora by the hand and led her to the wings. 
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** Stand here till yoa get your oae. DonH look at the 
house; don't look at it all the while you are on. Give me 
your hand again. Why, it doesn't tremble I'' 

"No; but my heart does/' said Nora. But she spoke 
steadily enough. 

A moment or two afterwards her cue oame and she stepped 
on to the stage. 

CHAPTER XXIIL 

Thb first time of facing a large audience is an unpleasant 
business. One gets hot and cold — ^feverishly hot and icily cold 
— all in a moment; there is a weakness about the knees, and 
a dimness of sight, a failure of voice, sometimes so complete 
that the unhappy mortal can only stand and gasp at the crowd 
before him like a codfish out of water. This deplorable con-- 
dltion is called " stage-fright/' and attacks every one, more 
or less, on their first public appearance. 

It attacked Nora, and she suffered agonies for a moment or 
two; then she remembered how much depended upon her — 
the whole of the little play, Mr. Sedley had said. How angry 
and disappointed he would be if she broke down; how terri- 
bly thrown out her fellow-actors would be— in fact, in a light- 
ning flash, she thought of all the consequences of failure, and 
called upon the spirit within her. 

And it rose at her command, as it had risen many a time 
of old at Marishannon, when she had been in mortal terror 
from which only pluck and self-possession could rescue her. 

But, for a time, for several moments, she scarcely heard her 
own voice, scarcely knew whether she was moving or standing 
stilL Then this kind of trance left her, and she realised what 
she was doing, and, more important still, what to do, and hov(^ 
to do it. 

It was a small part, as has been said; but Nora played it 
upon the lines which she had laid out for herself — that is, 
naturally and unstagily. It was not a part in wliich she could 
score heavily; the house did not " rise at her," or break into 
a storm of applause, or anything of that kind — but it watched, 
and listened to her, with marked attention, and, when she 
made her rather effective exit, it applauded her generously — 
as an audience always applauds when it sees that the player is 
doing his best, and is anxious to do his duty. 

As she went off, Sedley, who had waited at the wings, watch- 
ing her closely and a little nervously, caught her by the arm 
and held her, looking at her earnestly. 
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*' Thank you, my dear!" he said. It is usual to call an 
actress, especially a young one, " my dear,'' and no disrespect 
is intended. " You have done very well, very well indeed!" 

" I am glad you are pleased," Nora said, in her quiet, mod- 
est way; and she went past him towards the dressing-room. 
The stage-manager stood not far off, and, though he said 
nothing, he nodded pleasantly: stage-managers do not give 
way to enthusiasm. 

One of the actors who had been playing with her stepped up 
to her and said a few words of congratulation, and the others 
looked at her curiously, and — the truth must be written — ^not 
altogether amicably. You see, here was a fresh arrival on a 
fiela already overcrowded! 

As she entered Miss Yorke's dressing-room, that lady turned 
from her glass and held out her hand. 

*' Bravo, my dear!" she said; and there was some little ex- 
citement in her voice and manner. ^* You did it splendidly! 
It was really good, and not — that is, not very amateurish; 
and what there was will wear off in time. It is astonishing 
that you should have done it at all!" 

!Nora smiled gratefully, slipped off her stage dress, got into 
her own as quickly, and took up her work as if nothing had 
happened. But Miss Yorke said, quietly: 
' Put that down, my dear." 

" Why?" asked Nora, with faint surprise. 

" Why! Is it likely I should let you do work for me now? 
Why, you are an actress, and above that kind of work!" 

** No, I am not an actress; and I am not above it," said 
Nora. " Please let me finish it " — for Miss Yorke had made 
to take it out of her hand — " or — or I shall be sorry I played 
the part." 

Miss Yorke looked at her curiously. 

" You are a strange girl, my dear!" she said. " Very 
strange! Most girls would have had their heads turned by 
such a success, and have thought that kind of work beneatn 
them — as it certainly is beneath you." 

Nora shook her head. " Perhaps I shall never play again," 
she said, with a touch of her Irish shrewdness; ** then I should 
have lost the substance for the shadow." 

Miss Yorke stared at her, exclaimed, ** Well!" and resumed 
her ** making-up "; but every now and then she paused, and 
looked in the glass at the reflection of the beautiful face be- 
hind her, with a puzzled expression. Meanwhile, Sedley and 
the stage-manager were discussing the novice. 

" It w»3 a ^ernarkable performance, Johnson^** Sodley de^ 
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dared, walking up and down the stage-manor's den, and 
rompling his hair excitedly. Johnson granted. '^ Bemark- 
ablef In fact, phenomenal, considering that it was her first 
appearance.'' 

" Was it?" muttered Johnson, cynically. 

** Wasn't it?" demanded Sedley, stoppmg short 

** How the devil do I know? If you ask me, my opinion is 
that it wasn't If it was, then I never saw any one so cool 
and all-there." 

^'Just sol" assented Sedley, eagerly. ''And she wasn't 
only cool and self-possessed, but good — ^really ^ood. I've 
been round to the front, and I tell you she made a distinct 
impression." 

^' They always do when they've got a face like that girl's," 
said Johnson, cvnically. 

" Ohl she's beautiful enough — she's lovely, in fact," ad- 
mitted Sedley. '' But it wasirt her face alone." 

" The girl's got a good voice," grunted Johnson. 

'' It's music, and expressive music, tool And I needn't tell 
you, John, that that is rare." 

''It are," assented Johnson, grimly. "But what is all 
this tending to, Mr. Sedley? For I can see you have some- 
thing op your mind." 

Sedley coloured slightly; then he replied, in his quiet but 
decisive way: 

" Well, of course, you'f give her the part while Miss Gra- 
ham's away; and — " 

" You'll want us to give her a part in your new play?" 
said Johnson, with a grin. 

Sedley nodded. 

" I thought so. Well, you'll do as you like, of course. 
I'll speak to the guv'nor about it " — the governor was the all- 
powerful manager — " he isn't fond of novices, as you know; 
but I expect he'll waive his prejudices in her favour, if you 
insist on it. Though I needn t remind you, Mr. Sedley, that 
a girl sometimes scores in one piece and makes a mess of it in 
every other." 

Sedley nodded. 

" This girl will not make a mess of it," he said. " Do yot 
know where she comes from?" he asked, after a pause. 

Johnson shook his head. 

" Not the least idea. Nobody knows. Yes; I've asked, 
for I saw what was in ^our mind. She's a friend of little 
Dora Moberley's; lives with her, I believe; and dOQS work for 
Ihe actresses. In fact^ she'$ ^ g<?amstres8— .'' 
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^' And a genius, if I'm not mistaken/' said Sedley, undes 
his breath. 

Johnson granted rather incredalously. 

** I've heard of that rare animal several times/' he said; 
" but I can't say I've met with it — extinct, like the dodo, I 
should imagine," he added, as he went off to superintend the 
setting of the first scene of the drama. 

Kora went up to the wings, after her work was done, and 
watched the playing. It can easily be understood that she 
did so with a keener interest than ever — ^for was she not an 
actress, if only for one night! — and, having been through the 
fire, she was fain to admit that, notwithstanding all her stage 
tricks. Miss Yorke was a splendid actress. 

*^ I wonder whether I should ever be able to make them 
cry, and shout, and cheer, as she does?" she asked herself, as 
she walked home. Then, as she went through the quiet 
streets, another thought smote her. Every day — every hour 
of the day — ^she had thought of Denis, and wondered whether 
he was in London. What if he had chanced to be at the 
Duke's to-night and had seen her! Would he^have been 
pleased and proud, and have loved her better, or would he 
have been displeased and ashamed of her? For Kora had 
learnt, amongst other things, that there is a wide gulf be- 
tween the social status of the actor and the man of rank. 
But, if he had been there, she felt that she should have 
known it, somehow. How, she did not ask herself, seeing 
that the great crowd had only been seen by her through a 
kind of mist. But, yes, she felt she should have known! 

Every day, every night she had walked home, she told her- 
self that she might meet him — meet him quite suddenly — see 
his face, hear his voice; and her heart had beat fast at the 
thought. But day succeeded day, and she had not see him; 
and she had realised quite early that two persons might live in 
London all their lives and never meet 

Dora was at home when Nora got there, and looked up from 
ths coffee-pot with a nod and a smile. 

" Well, my dear, done with the needle for to-night? Cof- 
fee's ready, and — What's the matter — what's happened?" 
she broke off, for her sharp eyes had detected a subtle some- 
thing in Nora's face. It was not that it was triumphant or 
excited — ^indeed, there was rather a dreamy look in the lovely 
eyes; but the something was there — the dawning of a hope — 
the satisfaction of an achievement. 

Nora, as she took off her jacket, told her, quietly and mod- 
estly enough. 
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'' What are yoa waiting for? Going to aak for two goineasf 
You're right to!" 

Nora shook her head. 

'^ No, no!" she said. ** I was doubtmg whether I should 
say yes or no—" 

** Then think about it after you have sent the note!" re- . 
torted Dora, sharply. ** Qnickl Fortune's knocking at the 
door, my dear. Let her in, or she'll turn away; and once 
she's gone, she's not likely to come back. Write, or I shall 
have a fit of hysterics!" 

Nora laughed shyly, and wrote, accepting; and as Dora 
bore ofiF the letter, taking three steps at a time at first, and 
then more slowly, and witn a dignity which she trusted would 
impress the messenger with Miss Merton's condescension. 
Mora leant her head on her hand, and murmured: 

** Am I getting nearer to him, or farther away?" For it 
was not of her go^ fortune she thought, but of Denis — ^always 
Denis. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MiBS Gbahah did not come back — ^her ** indisposition " 
proved to be a runaway match with a youn^ viscount — and 
J^^ora continued to plav Marv to the satisfaction of the stage- 
manager and the delignt of Mr. Sedley. 

At the end of the week she drew six guineas from the 
** treasury," and sent her mother four of them, with a line or 
two, saying that she had found work, and was happy. She did 
not give any address, and posted the letter at the other end of 
London, so that the office-stamp should afford no clue. 

*^ I suppose you'll leave me now, and set up diggings in a 
swell part of the town?" said Dora^ with afiPect^ indifference; 
but Nora shook her head, and looked at her reproachfully. 

" I shall never leave you till you tell me to go," she re- 
plied. 

" Or until you marry some swell," said Dora. " There, 
don't blush. You're just the kind of girl who marries into 
the peerage. Look at Miss Oraham — and she wasn't a patch 
upon you, my dear. Never mind; we'll wait till the good 
time — it will be a bad time for me — comes; and, meanwhile, 
if we're going to club together, I vote we take the sitting- 
room next to mis. We can afford it. It's rather awkward, 
it any one calls, only having a bedroom." 

Nora agreed to this wilhndy. They took the room, and 
aaie it nicci almost ** swellish," as Dora said; but they lived 
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as plainly as before^ and every week Nora was able to send 
the greater portion of her salary to her mother. 

Meanwhile, she was learning her profession. One often 
reads of young ladies who bounce upon the stage, and make a 

freat success as Juliet or Desdemona at their first appearance; 
at they exist only in the pages of the novelist, and one does 
not meet with them in real life. Acting has to be learned, 
like every other profession or trade; and it is the person who 
sticks at it with industry, perseverance, and intelligence who 
wins. And, even with these qualities at hand, it is hard 
work. Nora not only played her own part at the theatre, but 
tried others in the little sitting-room at home. She read 
Shakespeare and the other standard dramatists; and went to 
the matinees at other theatres, taking note of everything, and 
trying to improve upon what she saw others doing. 

Presently Mr. Sealey's new drama was announced as in 
preparation; and one evening he came to her dressing-room 
with a roll of paper in his hand. Nora was just going, and 
they stood in the corridor while Sedley, in his abrupt, brusque 
fashion, said: 

"I've brought you your part in the new play, and I hope 
you'll accept and like it. Miss Merton." 

The blood rushed to Nora's face, and her eyes shone upon 
him gratefully. 

" Oh, Mr. Sedleyl" was all she could say for a moment. 
" Do you think 1 — I can do it?" 

Sedley laughed. 

** Your modesty is guite refreshing," he said, " it's so rare. 
Now, all the others will politely tell me that their parts aren't 
good enough for 'em. Perhaps you, too, will when you've 
read it. You'd better take it home, and tell me what you 
think of it to-morrow." 

Nora hugged the roll to her bosom, and sped home to read 
the type-written pages. 

It was not a long part, or the principal— of course. Miss 
Yorke had that — but it was a good one. Nora found that she 
was to be in love with her sister's sweetheart; that through 
two acts she was to try to lure him with all a woman's wiles 
from his allegiance; to fail, and to expiate her offence by dying 
in the snow outside her father's church; of course, to the 
music of the organ and the choir coming sweetly through the 
lighted, stained-glass windows. It was not particularly new 
and original, but it took Nora's fancy, and she began at once 
to " get outside " the part. There was no need for Mr* Se^^- 
ley to ask her, next day> if she liked it. 
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'' If I can only play itl" she marmnred, irith a dgh and a 
lighting of the eyea. 

** Oh, yoa'Il play it right enongh/' be said, with grnff bat 
kind encoaragement 

There were three weeks for rehearsal, and, during that three 
weeks, Nora was no longer herself, but Lucy, as the character 
was called. She thought of nothing else — excepting Denis— 
from early morn to oewy eve. Before breakfast sne fell to 
work, and, during the day, as she walked in the parks, or 
through the crowded streets, she went through her lines, alter- 
ing here and polishing there; and at ni^ht, after her work at 
the Duke's was over, she paced up and down the sitting-room, 
repeating particular sentences, and practising her ** business." 

As has been hinted, Nora had some ratner original ideas 
about acting, and she resolved, from the first moment of read- 
ing the play, that she would not follow the conventional 
actions and attitudes. She had never seen any one die — cer- 
tainly not outside a church, and during a snowstorm! — but 
she tried to imagine how a person, a weary, broken-hearted 
girl, would get through the painful business, and she fancied 
that she had hit u])on the right way. The audience, on the 
first night — and the critics — would inform her whether she 
was riffht or not 

At tne rehearsals, she had not to go through the business, 
so that no one knew of her intentions; and she delivered her 
lines so well that Mr. Sedley, and even the stage-manager, felt 
no anxiety or apprehension. 

Of course she talked the part over with Dora, bnt that 
young lady frankly admitted she could not give any advice or 
assistance. 

" It's out of my line, you see, dear," she said. ** Now, if 
it was a bit of a burlesque, a song or a dance — well, I dare- 
say I could give you a tip as well as any one; bnt I don't go 
in for meli^rama. But don't you worry about it. It's 
going to be a big success, mark my word si Why, I've lis- 
tened to you as you've been going through your part— do you 
know that you talk about it in your sleep? — and it's almost 
made me cry. Almost; not quite, because I'm not one of the 
crying sort Oh, it will be all right V 

The last rehearsal came and went, and the first night ar- 
rived. The play had been staged in the lavish way peculiar 
to the Duke's, and every one felt prettv confident; every one, 
perhaps, but Sedley and Nora. The former went about with 
a grave and preoccupied manner, and Nora was more than 
lUfually silent and dreamy: bat she w^ Qpt ne^yo^? ia the 
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ordinary acceptation of the term. A kind of suppressed ex- 
citement, as if every nerve were braced np to its tightest^ was 
the scate in which Miss Yorke found her when she came to 
Nora's dressing-room jast before the curtain rang up. 

*^ I thought I would just look in for a moment, to see how 
you were getting on, dear/^ said the kind-hearted woman. 
** I know what it is to play a bigdsh part for the first time^ 
and I can understand what you feel like. But you don't look 
yery upset!" she added, looking hard at the lovely face, on 
which was neither the flush nor the pallor which indicates 
nervousness. 

** No?" said Nora. " But I am trembling inside/* and 
she smiled. 

*^ That doesn't matter so long as you don't let any one see 
it," said the experienced actress, ^* and I don't fancy you'll 
do that. There is a tremendous house; I never saw the place 
so crammed before; and Mr. Johnson tells me that all the 
critics are here. They sit in the stalls, as you know> dear; 
and, if I were you, I would try not to see them." 

** I shan't see any one in the house; I never do." 

" That's right! What a pretty dress that is!" 

Nora wore a charming morning dress in the first act; a . 
dress which was simple enough, but which in colour and style 
suited her exactly; perhaps because she had chosen and 
bought it herself. 

** At any rate, you will score in the beginning." 

^* It is the end i am afraid of," said Nora, quietly. 

" Well, you don't look very frightened!" commented Miss 
Torke. ** But, then, don't you give way, dear. I have just 
left Miss Soames in tears; and die has a much smaller part 
than yours." 

^* And you are not at all nervous, and the play depends 
upon you!" Nora could not help remarking. 

Miss Yorke laughed. 

** I am an old hand, you see," she said; ^* and I know ex- 
actly what to do, and where to have them. You'll learn that 
in time, and take the whole as easily as — ^as putting on a pair 
of new gloves. There's the bell! I must go. Good luck to 
yon, my dear; nobody will be more glad if you get a success 
than I shall be!" 

She nodded and smiled, and glided out, and Nora finished 
dressing, and sat down in a chair to wait for her call. 

It seemed as if it would never come, but presently she 
heard ** Lucy," and she went up to the wmgs, got her cue, 
and walke^l gn. 
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It is not too mach to say that her appearance caused a sen- 
sation. Not one of intense excitement, bnt one of genaim 
picasare and admiration; she looked so exqnisite a specimea 
of girlhood, with her loTely face wearing an expression of pure 
and innocent happiness, and her graceful form clad in its 
simple, girlish morning frock. She carried the conventional 
basket of flowers on her arm, bnt there was nothing conven- 
tional in her mode of entering the stage, or in the clear, natu- 
ral voice. 

There was a murmur of admiration from the audience, and, 
to her surprise — and, one is sorry to add, the envy of some of 
the other actresses — a welcome clapping of hands. 

The first act went admirably. Miss Yorke had a part 
which suited her, and played it m her well-known and always 
effective way; the other actors were well-fitted; the scene was 
a beautiful and really artistic one, and Nora, though she had 
not much to do, beyond the portrayal of a dawning affection 
for the wrong man, did it naturally and well. 

The act closed to an accompaniment of applause from the 
audience, and the critics exchanged smiles and nods which 
meant '^ another success," as they went out to the smoking- 
rooms and refreshment-bars. 

Sedley met Miss Yorke and Nora as they were going to 
their dressing-rooms, and Miss Yorke nodded cheerifully and 
encour^ingly. 

** All well so far, Mr. Sedley?" she said. 

Sedley nodded. 

** Yes, thanks to you," he said, in his sharp wav. Then 
he paused at Nora's side. ** How are you feeling — all right?'' 

N* ora smiled, grateful for his notice. 

" Yes," she replied. " But my time has to come." 

*• Don't be afraid," he said, gruffly. ** I'm not." 

'* And yet you ought to be," she said. ** Think how un« 
tried, how inexperienced, I ami" 

** Nearer you mind," he responded. ** Now you go and 
rest, and don't let any one come and cackle to you. Beallp 
rest, until your call comes." 

Just before the curtain rose on the second act, two men en- 
tered the theatre. They were in evening-dress; but, though 
isimilarly clad, were very unlike each other. One was Spen- 
cer Foyle, tall, thin, ana distinguished-looking; the other was 
a short, thick-set man, with a bull-neck, and features distinct- 
ly and emphatically Hebraic. His nose was hooked, his lips 
were thick, his hair dark and curly, and there was a hu^e and 
blinding diamond in his shirt-front. As they made their way 
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ihroagh the yestibale and into the saloon, his small, sharp 
eyes flashed round, and several pwersons can^ht them, and 
smiled, some shortly, and others with sabservience — for Mr. 
Jacob Levison was rather well known. He was a Oity man, 
a financier and company-promoter, and was reputed to be 
worth untold thousands; and many stories — some fabulous^ 
and not a few unpleasant — were told of the ways in which he 
had acquired his wealth. 

As they stood at the bar, and Foyle sipped his liqueur, he 
looked round, with his usual languid, cyni(^ air. 

" Wiy the devil have we come here?'* he said, with his 
well-known drawl. 

Mr. Jacob Levison shrugged his shouldera 

' I've got two shtalls," he said, slightly through his nose. 

But we needn't go in, unless you like. I want to talk to 
you, and I couldn't do it at the club '^ — Foyle had been din- 
ing with him at one of those new and luxurious clubs which 
spring up mushroom-fashion, and dwindle and die out as 
rapidly as they rise — ** because there was a fellow listening at 
the next table. I want to tell you about this Australian ven- 
ture of mine. 'Ave a cigarette?" 

Foyle shook his head, and took a cigarette from his owm 
case. He was as languid, as indifferent as usual, and the 
wealthy Jew looked at him admiringly; for Foyle was the sort 
of man men like Mr. Jacob Levison always admire and at- 
tempt to imitate. 

** It'sh a good thin^, Foyle — a sphlendid thing," he said, 
through his nose, and m a whisper. 

Foyle looked at his cigarette in an uninterested manner, 
which only impressed the Jew more deeply, and made him 
more eager. 

** There's hundreds of acres, and right in the gold-bearing 
line— er — that is — " 

Fovle nodded, with a cynical smila 
Of course you'd say there was gold there," he said, Ian- 
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lut there ish— or there ought to be, my boy I" said Mr. 
Levison, with a wink. ** Ain't there ^old all over Aushtralia? 
Very well, then, and why shouldn't it be there? That'sh what 
I asK youl" 

" Well?" said Foyle, interrogatively. 

** Well, tbish land is in the handsh of a couple of green- 
horns. They bought it for sheep-farmin'. Sheep-farmin' is 

TOt" 

"Vovle nodded. 

' r 
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** And ihey'ye fonod that oat And they want to selL I 
lieard it from their agent over here. They'd sell cheap, and 
I'm inolined to buy. It would make a sphlendid company 
— 4phlendidl There's thoiuands, half a million in it I" 

Fovle nodded again. 

'^ Yes?'' he at^, indifferently. Then he fixed his keen 
eyes on Leviflon. '' And where do I come in?" 

** That'sh what I was comin' to/' said the Jew. ** I want 
some one — ^a gentleman, not a nobody, bat a gentleman like 
yon, Foyle — to ^o over and see the plaoe. '' 

Fqyie smiled mcredalonsly. 

'' What need for that?" he asked. '' Yoa don't want to 
see it The pablic will take year word." 

Mr. Levison smiled* How often had the pablic taken his 
word — and he taken the pablic's money in conseqaencel 

** That'sh all right; but this is a big affair, and I want some 
one I can depend upon to go over and get an expert to report 
that there's gold there. I%e?" 

Foyle nodded. The two men seated themselves at one of 
the marble tables. The electric bell which announced the im- 
mediate rising of the curtain had rung, and they were alone, 

*' I see," he said. 

** Yesh!" assented Levison, with suppressed eagerness. ** I 
want some one who'll go over and work the whole business 
from that side— the whole of it, mind. I give 'im a free hand 
— and I give Mm a third of the makes. And I tell you, that 
won't be under a hundred thousand pounds." 

Foyle smiled in silence for a moment or so, then he said: 

** you want me to m over to this place, procure a bogus 
' expert's opinion,' send you bogus reports, and, m fact, work 
the thing generally?" 

**Myl>oy, you've hit it!" exclaimed Mr. Levison, admir* 
inffly. " You've put the thing in a nutshelL" 

°* And yoa offer a third?" said Foyle. 

'^ That^sh it It's liberal, it's foolishly liberal; but, mind 
you, Foyle, I wouldn't offer it to anybody but you; and, 
damn it, I don't know why I offer it to veu, only that I like 
you— and I can trust you " — '' ash far asn I can see you," he 
added, under his breath. 

Foyle knocked the ash off his cigarette deliberately. 

" Well, I'll think it over," he said. '* Where is the place?" 

*^ In Australia," replied Mr. Levison, airily. 

*' That's rather a vague addresa Australia is a large 
place," 

Mr. Levison leered knowingly. 
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'Til tell Toa when we siffn our little agreement,'' he 
said. 

" If we skn it,'' remarked Foyle. *' I am not particularly 
keen about it, Leviaon." 

Mr. Leyison stole a glance at his oompanion, then gazed be- 
fore him reflectin^ly. 

*^ Nop Well, I should 'ave thought you'd 'aye liked a 
trip. Especially just now, when they talk of rakin' up that 
{Bonanza Mine business. You wash in that, washn't youP It 
'ud be awkward, hayin' to appear in the witness-box and an- 
swer questions, wouldn't it, FoyleP' 



Spencer Foyle smiled. 
"You won't frightei 



n me about the Bonanza Mine, Leyi- 
son," he said. " But I don't say you won't persuade me into 
going into that Australian business. I'U ttunk it oyer. Let 
us go and see the show." 

He got up, apparently quite indifferent, and, Leyison fol- 
lowing, went towards the stalls. 

The second act was half through; the play had ffone well; 
the audience was pleased. Miss x orke had been tne central 
figure, but Nora nad charmed them, fascinated them, with 
her display of womanly cunning. Though she had the 
** wicked woman " part, she had managed to share their sym- 
pathy with Miss Yorke. 

Foyle sauntered into his stall, and looked — ^not at the stage, 
but round the house. Melodrama was not much in his way. 
It does not amuse a yillain to see a stage specimen of we 
genus; and he cannot be expected to regard the triumph of 
Tirtue with satisfaction. 

But presently he looked towards the stage. It was at the 
moment of one of Nora's entrances, and in an instant of time 
Spencer Foyle's indifference and contempt had yanidied, fled. 

He leant forward, his face flushed, his breath coming fast. 
Then he dropped back, and smiled with cynical self-scorn. It 
had been considered necessary that Nora should wear a wig. 
Eyery self-respecting girl who dies in a churchyard, and in a 
snowstorm, does so with yellow hair flowing down her back, 
and, notwithstanding Nora's protests, the sta^e-manager had 
been firm and immoyable. So she had been obliged to put on 
the light flowing wig, and it had puzzled Spencer Foyle. 

The resemblance of this actress to a certain Nora Neil in 
an out-of-the-way place in Ireland worried him, and he gnawed 
at bis moustache tnonghtf ully. 

" Coin' well, ain't it?" said Mr. Leyison. " They're in 
for another success. Wish I'd taken a share in the place. I 
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had some offered me. I tell yoa what, Foyle, that jeDar- 
'eaded girl don't play badly.'' 

Foyle yawned, oat yoachsafed no reply. At the end of the 
second act, Levison inyited him to a druk, bat Fovle shook 
his heady and remained in his seat This actress in the yellow 
wig still recalled Nora Neil and Marishannon. He wondered^ 
with a keenness that surprised him, what had become of her. 

The third act commenced. Mr. Levison did not return, 
and Foyle crossed his knees, and spread himself loxurionsly 
over the two seats. 

It was the act with the charchyard and snow, the act in 
which Nora was to score, if she were going to score. The 
scene was all white, the outline of the graves softened by the 
snow, the vari-coloared liffht came softly through the stained 
windows* the organ and tne choir made soft and sad music; 
and Nora came on in her worn black dress, above which her 
white, death-stricken face was contrasted dramatically. 

Something in the way she walked and moved, something 
natural and out of the common, struck a sympathetic chord 
in the heart of the audience. She was walking, moving, as 
she had done that night on the Embankment — her first ni^ht 
in London — helplessly, weariedly, hopelessly. Then she spoke, 
and her voice, low and eloquent of exhaustion and approach- 
ing death, yet clear as a bell and full of that power which 
works like magic on the hearts of a strung-up audience, told 
at every word. 

It was as if they were looking at the misery of one of their 
own daughters. She fascinated them, and tears began to rise 
to the eyes of the women, and the men stealthily got out their 
pocket-handkerchiefs and blew their noses. 

As the scene proceeded, she rose to its demands on her emo- 
tion. Her voice quavered with the grief and agony of remorse 
and penitence, and shook with despair. 

A solemn stillness fell upon the audience, and they leant 
forward in their seats, their eyes fixed upon the solitary black- 
robed figure on the stage. And the fascination, the spell, 
held until, with a last wail, a broken sob, like that of the de- 
parting spirit, fluttered from her white lips, and she fell dead 
upon her mother's grave. 

There was a moment or two of silence; then the crowded 
house broke into the loudest and most frantic applause that 
had been heard, even at the Duke's. 

As the curtain fell, the stage-manager sprang across the 
stage, and raised Nora from the property grave* 

^ Oome on!'' he said 
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She looked at him^ half dazed^ and as if ahe did not see 
him. 

** Gome on!" he repeated. ** There's a call; and no won* 
derl" 

Nora rose a little ansteadily. 

" Is — ^is it all riffht?" she asked, vagnelj. 

** Is it! Good neavensy yes! It's a hitl Yoa'ye fetdhed 
them right enough! Gome on I'' 

He steered her to the edge of the oortain^ and gently pushed 
her on. 

A roar — a mighty roar — arose, so deafening that Nora was 
half frightened, and stood still. Then she crossed the stage 
in the regulation fashion, and, making her curtsey, disap- 
peared. 

And as she did so, Spencer Foyle, who had been leaning 
forward, with pale face and parted lips, fell back with an 
oath. 

For he had recognised, in the now famous actress^ Nora 
Neil, of Marishannon* 
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He sat quite still in his stall for several minutes after the 
curtain had fallen and the storm of applause had subsided. 

Most men would have doubted the evidence of their 
senses and felt uncertain; but Foyle was quite assured that 
the ** Olive Merton," who had made so tremendous a success, 
was none other than Nora Neil, of Marishannon; he had 
watched her keenly as she came before the curtain, had seen 
through the wig, and, more convincing and conclusive than 
all else, had detected a little trick of the eyebrows which he 
had noticed in Nora and no other woman. 

He was amazed, but he showed no sign of his astonishment; 
and presently rose and sauntered out to the refreshment and 
smokin^-saloon. He found that the excitement had, so to 
speak. Sowed like a suddenly risen stream from the auditorium 
into it At one end of the saloon stood a knot of critics, with 
whiskies and cigarettes, discussing the new actress; and the 
audience, as they stood at the bar or sat round the marble 
tables, were all on the same theme. 

Amongst the critics lounged Mr. Jacob Levison — he was 
well known to journalists, of course — and Spencer Foyle 
strolled up, languidly took a liqueur and a cigarette, and 
listened. He wanted to get all the information he could with 
oat asking qaestions. 
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'' Wonderfnl bit of BciinfV ' said one of the critics. *' DmH 
know that I've seen anything so natural and strong lately/' 

He was the dramatic hand of the Thunderer, and not a few 
of the smaller fry were in the habit of following in his lead. 

** Extraordinary!'' said a second. 

'* Yes; that's the word/' nodded the l%underer man.' 
** It is extraordinary, seemg that she has done nothing before 
— so far as we know — excepting Mary." 

*^ So far as we know/' remarked a third. ** Bat I daresay 
it's true. She looks yomig; and once or twice there were 
signs of inexperience. Perhaps that is why she acted so 
natarally. The old stagey business is going to the wall; it 
has had its day, and, please Heaven, will soon cease to be. 
There wasn't a staffer attitude or accent in the whole scene; 
and the business oi throwing out her arms to the church as 
die fell on the grave was simply magnificent in its realism." 

** Then her focel" said a younger critic, with even a touch 
of enthusiasuL ** It's the loveliest and tiie most expressive 
I've ever seen — " 

** Tou have a lot to see still," remarked the Thunderer, 
sententionsly. ** But you're right; the girl's beautiful enough 
for any thing. " 

** An uncommon type of beautv, too," said another man, 
thoughtfully. *^ There's a lot of reserve power about the 
mouth; of — of — well, strength and firmness unusual in a 
woman. She'll go far, this young wonum will, mark my 
words." 

*' A great catch for Walford," remarked the Thunderer. 
^WalfoM was the manager.) ** She'll make the piece, and 
hli the house right through the season. A great catch! I 
wonder where he got her? Does any one know?" 

There was silence for a moment. Foyle leant against the 
bar with his eyes half-closed, sending the smoke delicately 
through his lips. One of the men shook his bead. 

** Don't know, and can't find out. Don't suppose there's 
much mystery about it. Expect he found her m the prov- 
inces, or picked her oat of an amateur club." 

" That^s not likely," said the Thunderer man. " She'd 
be more stagey. No one is so stagey as your amateur." 

" The girl's a lady, anyhow," said the younger man. 

"What is a ladv?" asked the Thunaerer, sententionsly, 
again, as he raised his whisky glass. " She may be a lady m 
refinement of face and voice, but I doubt whether she has 
moved in good society. There were one or two things — ^ao- 
cant, and so on — which betrayed her. ' 
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" You're making a mystery of her/' remarked a man, with 
a langh. '* That^s the only thing wanted to fetch the public 
completely. Hint that she is a countess in disguise, or a donne 
incoanita, and there you are, don't you know.'' 

Tnere was a general lau^h of concurrence. 

*^ And no one knows ^ere she comes from?" asked ths 
Dramatic Mirror man, as if unsatisfied. *^ Dash it — some 
one must know! I want to say something about her ante- 
cedents, her past, and all that.'' 

" So do we all, my boy," said the Thunderer. " Hallo! 
here's WalfordI" he broke ofF, as the manager entered the 
saloon, and looked round him with the managerial smile. He 
had rea&on to feel satisfied, for there was a prospect of a small 
fortune in the new drama — and the new actress. 

He came close to Foyle, and asked for a cigarette, and the 
critics gradually drew round him. 

** All going right, I hope?" he said, modestly, and with a 
hod here and there. 

** We haven't seen the whole of the thing yet," said the 
Ihunderer. 

'^ Oh, the last act's all right; strong and firm, I think you'll 
find," said Walford. 

** Anyhow, you've got a good thing in the young woman," 
said one of the critics, frankly. 

Walford beamed, then checked himself, and looked as meek 
as he could. 

** Olad to hear it!" he said. ** The house seems pleased 
with her." 

** * Pleased *!" echoed the young man. " Why, they went 
mad over her!" 

The manager knew this as well as he did, but looked faintly 
surprised and pleased. 

Did they, mdeed? I was down-stairs — " 

** Oh, bosh! Tou know all about it, old man!" broke in 
the Dramatic Mirror. ** Tell us something about her. We 
want to know, you know!" 

Walford had been expecting and waiting for this. He was 
an astute manager, and knew how to work his public, critioB 
included. He was silent a moment or two, then he got intd 
the centre of the group, and, lowering his voice, sidd^ with a 
beautiful affectation of reluctant candour: 

*• Well, I don't know that I ought to let out, but—" 

'* Tou old fraud, you're dying to tell us!" in'^erpolated the 
Thunderer, geniaUy^ 

Walford smiled. 
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** I was thinking of the yoanz lady and her wishee/' he 
flaid; ** 'pon my hononr, I don't know whether I ought; bat 
yoa'd find it oat for yourselyee presently, and I may as well 
Bave yoa some trouble. Miss Merton is the daughter of a 
dergyman — ^he's a rural dean, in face — '' 

'* What 18 a rural dean, anjhow?" asked the Mirror man, 
irreverently. 

** — Who,'' continued Walford, '^has the usual prejudice 
against the sta^e, and went so far as to actually forbid his 
daughter to think of going into the profession. But you 
know how it is with them when they have talent and are £eiir- 
ly gone? Miss Merton, under pretence of paying a visit, came 
up to London, made the acouaintance of Miss Moberley, uid 

Sot her chance in Mary — And there's the whole story, gen- 
lemanl" 

"And a very pretty story, tool*' said the Mirror man, 
wifch the most open scepticism. ** We've heard that story of 
the clergyman's daughter too often, old man. Try us with 
another."' 

Walford laughed. 

"Fact, I assure you I" he said, without the least resent- 
ment at the reception of his fable. " I must run away now; 
the curtain will oe up directly. Miss Yorke's very strong in 
this act, youUl find, I think. Ta-tal See you after the show's 
over,'* and he hurried away. 

" Walford^s good at a fairy tale, isn't he?'' said one of the 
men. " But I shall print it; and refer to him if there's any 
question." 

" And then he'll say he didn^t mean us to believe it. You 
can't score off Walford I" 

There was a general laugh; the curtain-bell rang, and the 
critics and the rest of the audience flocked back to their seats. 

Levison, who had been talking and drinking with some ac- 
quaintances, joined Foyle. 

" Going back?" he asked, nodding towards the stall door. 

'• No, I think not," said Poyle, indifferently. 

" Seems to 'ave had a successh?" said Levison. ** Wet's 
this girl they're all ravin' about? ' he asked, without any in- 
terest 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders as if he felt as little. 

' Look here," said Levison, ** we'll drop into the sthalls 
and see the last act, and then you come home with me, and 
we'll talk that matter over." 

Foyle hesitated a moment, then nodded in assent, and they 
made their wa^ into their seats. 
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The last act went, as the manager prophesied, strong and 
firm. There was great cheering, and calls for the actors, the 
aathor, and the manager. Sedley appeared and bowed, look- 
ing hard and gruff; and then some one called oat, ** Miss 
Mertonl" "Lucyl" The cry was taken up and continued 
with the imperativeness of a London audience who will have 
its way, ana presently the manager reappeared leading on 
Nora. She had been told that she would probably be called, 
and had been advised to keep on her stage dress; and at sight 
of her the crowded house broke out into loud and enthusiastic 
cheering. She looked very yoang and very pale, and the 
lovely eyes were raised for a moment to meet the blinding 
^lare and the mist of faces, then, as if she were overpowered 
by the noise, they were lowered modestly, and they remained 
cast down until she had crossed the stage and was lost to view. 
** She's a stunnerl" said Levison, as he and Foyle made 
their way out. ^' That girl'sh got a f utcher before herP' 
" I daresay," said Foyle. 

As they reached the vestibule, he heard a voice say: 
" How do you do, Mr. Foyle?'* and, turning, saw Lord Es- 
daile. They had met once or twice at the Hall. 

Lady Blanche was with her father, and she gave Foyle the 
half nod and smile of recognition. 
The two men shook hands. 
** Are you staying in London?" asked Foyle. 
** Yes," said Lord Esdaile. '' My daughter— I don't thuik 
you have met her." 

** I have not had that pleasure — ^that is, in the orthodox 
fashion," said Foyle. 

** Oh, yes, we have met!" said Blanche. " Mr. Foyle is 
the gentleman who so kindly held my horse, papa." 
Lord Esdaile smiled in his grave way. 
** Then we are indebted to you, Mr. Foyle, in quite an un- 
orthodox way. Yes; we are staying here for a time. My 
daughter has lured me up to London for a short season of dis- 
sipation." 

* You have begun well," said Foyle. He was anxious to 
know whether the Esdailes had recognised Nora. 

*^ Have we not?" said Blanche. '* It is a splendid play, 
isn't it? Oh, I do love the theatre!" 

** Yes, it is a very good play; and it is very well acted, 
don't you think?" he added, with as much deference as if he 
were addressing a recognised critic 

** Oh, capitally!' she assented. ** Especially by that Miss 
Merton^ She made me cry; she did, indeed!" 
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Foyle looked at her keenly, then smiled: evidently they had 
not recognised Nora. 

** I, too, must nlead guilty to something that answers to 
tears with men/' ne said. 

The man at the door called, ** Lord Esdaile's carriage!'' 
and they moved forward. As they did so, Blanche looked 
over her shoulder. 

** We are staying at Glansdale Gardens, No. 19, and we 
shall be pleased to see yon, if yon can find time to call,'' she 
said. 

The invitation ought, of course, to have come from her 
father; and he frowned slightly, but made haste to add: 

" Yes; very pleased, Mr. Foylel" 

Poyle bowed. 

** Thank you," hesaid; *^ I shall be very glad/' 

Mr. Levison stood a little apart, looking on enviously and 
admiringly. 

** Beg'lar swells, ain't they, Mr. Foyle?" he said— his re- 
spect for Foyle ^oing up considerably. ** What was the gen- 
tleman's name?" 

'' They were Lord Esdaile and his daughter," said Foyle, 
carelessly. ** What a beast of a crowd I And raining, too. 
After all, I don't think I'll come on with yon this evening, 
LevisoD." 

" Oh. vesh, you willl" said Levison, insistently. ** We'll 
'ave a cab, and be there in no time. There'sh a man there 
I want you to see." 

He called a cab, and they were driven to the Cavendish 
Mansions, in which Mr. Levison rented a flat. Mr. Levison's 
rooms were, like himself, gorgeous and vulgar; his ** drorin'- 
room," as he called it, was a mass of crimson plush, gilding, 
bevelled-edged glass, and staring ornaments, which almost lit- 
erally blinded a stranger. The electric light shone through 
red globes, which threw a lurid light upon the barbaric splen- 
dour; there were execrable oil paintings — one cannot call them 
Sictures — in the heaviest and most ornate of frames; artificial 
owers, of the most hideously glaring kind, stood in marble 
vases upon ormolu tables; the carpet was of Axminster, and 
of the largest and most gaudy pattern; in a word, the apart- 
ment was in the vile taste of a vulgar, rich man; and, of 
course, Mr. Jacob Levison was inordinately proud of it. 

" This is my little den, Foyle," he said, waving his fat, be- 
ringed hand, and looking round proudly. ** No place like 
'omO;. be it ever so 'omely, eh? Sit down, and make yourself 
at 'ome." And he playfully and hospitably pushed Foyle 
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into a hideous saddle-bag chair, in which he sank as into a 
feather-bed. ** And now, what's it to beP We'll 'ave a bot- 
tle ct chamy. Don't say ' No,' for I fancy a glass or two 
myself, and want an ezcase." 

Foyle, knowing very well that it wonld be useless to say 
** No," refrained from refusal; and Mr. Levison got a botUe 
from the gilt sideboard, and ran^ for glasses. 

A young Jew, in a kind of bvery, answered the bell, and 
placed the wine and glasses on the table, scanning Foyle with 
curiosity from the comers of his almond eyes. The room had 
a pecuhar smell in it, as of stale cigars and spilt wine, and 
Foyle hastened to light a cigarette in self-defence. Not that 
he was squeamish, for Mr. Spencer Foyle had been in stranger 
places tiian Mr. Jacob Leyison's drorin'-room, and amongst 
stranger people than its owner. 

''I ^ope you've been thinkin' over my little proposal, 
Foyle,'' said Levison, as he sank into a saddle-bag opposite 
hisVest's. ^ "^^ 

Foyle smiled to himself, as he thought how surprised Mr. 
Levison would be if he could know how very differently his, 
Fovle's, thoughts had been occupied. 

^ It's a go^ thing, a deuced sood thing; and it may turn 
out a splendacious ^air. 'Oo knows? And it isn't a heavy 
amount of work I'm askin' you. It'sh just to run out there^ 
see the r^ace, get the reportsh, and work the thing gener- 
ally." He paused a moment. *^ I 'ope you haven't took 
offence about what I said respectin' the Bonanza — " 

Foyle smiled rather absently. He found it difScult to dis- 
tract his thoughts from the strange discoverer, the still stran- 
ger fact, that ^* Olive Merton " was Nora Neil. 

** Oh, no," he said, quite pleasantly. ^' I didn't attach any 
importmce to it In tne first place, I am not frightened by 
any inquiry into the business, or, indeed, into any affair in 
which I am connected. I am too carefuL" 

Levison nodded. 

*^ You leave the ship before she springs a leak? Tes, that's 
my wav; it's alwaysh the best — alwaysh. You may get a bit 
extra for holdin' on; but what I saysh ish — be prudent, be 
careful, and get out o' the thing well — well, mind! — before 
the smash." 

** And I knew that there would be no inquiry which wonld 
affect me, or, of course, you wouldn't be so foolish as to em- 
ploy me as your agent in this new matter." 

He said it quite pleasantly, and by no means as if he wert 
proud of his astuteness; and Levison laughed* 
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" Tou're sharD, Mr. Foyle— sharp! Well, I don't like yon 
none the less, rd rather 'ave to do bosineBS with a kna— 
▼1th a clever man than a fool." 

** I feel honoared/' said Foyle. 

'' But, teaching this business. Of coarse, I don't expect 
yoa to go oat alone; and Tye got a man who's ready to go 
with yoa, and — and — " 

** Do the dirty work?" pat in Foyle, languidly. 

Levison nodded. 

** Yes, that'sh just it What a capital fellow you are for 
3ie right word, Mr. Foylel And he's a man as won't shtick 
at much." He lowered his voice. ** I've employed him once 
or twice before, and always found him — shatisfactory." 

Foyle nodded. Though he might not think fit to accept 
Levison's offer, it was as well to Imow all about it. 

** You can rely on him. He ain't s(^ueamidi, and if it 
comes to a push, why, he ain't got any ridiculous scruples." 

** A desperado?" said Foyle, coolly. ** He would be use- 
ful, I daresay. Who is he? Do I know him?" 

Levison lowered his voice i^in. 

** Hish name'sh Tusker. He's been unfortunate, pore fel- 
low. I don't know whether you remember that Bel&^an bank 
business, where the bank messenger was robbed of the bul- 
lion he was bringin' over?" 

Foyle thought for a moment ** I think I da He was 
chloroformed and ga^^ed in his cabin, and robbed." 

** That'sh it," said ijevison, leaning back easefully and sip- 
ping his champagne. ** The pore young man was so knocked 
about that they thought he'd kick the bucket. Which would 
'ave been a bad business for Tusker, for he'd 'ave got tiae 
long drop instead of seven years. Of course he was innocent 
He only happened to be carryin' the bag down the gangway 
— he'd mistook it for his own, which, strange to say, was ex- 
actly similar." 

Foyle nodded languidly. 

" Singular coincidence," he said; " unfortunate mistake." 

** Wasn't it I" said Mr. Levison, without moving a muscle. 
** Well, Tusker got seven vears, and, when he came out, I 
happened to meet 'im, an', takin' pity on 'im, I give 'im 
some work now and agen." 

** What sort of workP' mqnired FoyH but very indiffer- 
ently* 

Mr. Levison hedtated for the space of a moment or twa 

^* Oh, all kind& He's very useful in findin' oat thingsh aff 
f)u want to know—" 
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*' A sort of spy?*' said Foyle. 

'^WeU, yoa can call 'im what yoa like/* responded Mr. 
LevisoQ, with engaging candour. '* But he's np to more than 
that. He's a man you can depend upon, equally in a quiet 
job or in a rough or tumble. ULushl t can hear 'im coming 
up the stairs. Of course mum's the word about the bank 
business!" 

Foyle smiled. 

** I never allude to mipleasant incidents in a man's career,'' 
he said. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

The Jew boy ushered in the visitor. He was a short little 
man, with small black eyes and a big moustache. Foyle 
saw at a glance that, though the man was small, he was well 
made, and sinewy and tightly strung. He was carefully and 
quietly dressed — in marked contrast to the shiny splendour of 
his patron and employer — and had rather a gentlemanly ap- 
pearance and manner. He shot a sharp glance at Foyle, but 
only a glance, and shook hands with Mr. Levison with marked 
composure and self-possession. 

**This is Mr. Tusker, Mr. Foyle," Levison said. ** I was 
goin' to tell you that he was comin', when I 'card his step on 
the stairs. This is Mr. Foyle, Tusker — a gentleman as I want 
you to know." 

Tusker, with a longer glance at Foyle's impassive face, 
bowed, and took a seat 

'^ Fill your glassh, and passh the bottle," exhorted Mr. 
Levison, genially. ** Not a bad vintage, eh. Tusker? Qenu- 
ine 1884. Mr. Foyle, fill up, and we'll get to business at once. 
I've been telling Mr. Foyle about our little spec. Tusker, and 
I'm 'oping that I shall persuade 'im to join us. If he doesh, 
I tell 'im 'e'll 'ave a man, in you, who knows the ropesh over 
there, and who'll go through with the business like a prac- 
tical man." 

Tusker nodded, and eyed Foyle covertly, as Levison went 
into details of the scheme which he had sketched in the saloon 
at the Duke's. 

** Of course," he wound up, " you may find that the gold's 
there! In fact, nothingsh more likely. There'sh gold all 
over Australia, ain't there. Tusker?" 

Mr. Tusker nodded. 

** Yes," he said, ** nearly all over. But that doesn't sig- 
Tiify," Mr. Levison coughe(L ** What you want is the report, 
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and a description of the place. And it may be necessarr ti 
do a Uttle work on it> to sink a shaft — *' 

'' Oh, yoa only want to dig a holel'^ pat in Mr. LoyisODi 
expoetulatingly. '* You don't want to ran to any expense." 

Tosker shook his head rather dissentingly. 

'' That ased to do in the old times/' he said. '' Bat the 
public like to have a show for their money. Send 'em over a 
photograph of a kind of shaft^ with heaps of stones and muck, 
and half a dozen men in their shirt-sleeves standing on 'em, 
and they're ready to believe in the thin^ and take slmres.'^ 

Mr. Levison nodded with generous self-abnegation. 

** Just as yon likel'' he said. '' It shan't be sdd that I 
spoilt the thing for the sake of a pound or twa" 

'' And Mr. Foyle and I are going alone?" said Tusker^ in- 
terrogatively. 

Levison nodded. 

'* Two's enough, am't it?*' 

Tusker looked doabtful. 

'' Three's better," he said, reflectively. 

Foyle smiled, as if he understood, and Tusker smiled in re- 
sponse. 

'^ Just so, Mr. Foyle. If one plays false, the other fellow's 
got a man to help him. Besides, if there's only two, and one 
gets sick or put out of the way, the other fellow is left all 
alone. " 

'' I see," said Foyle, *' and you have a third man to pro- 
pose, Mr. TuskerP" 

Tusker was not at all offended by this straight shot. 

" Well, I have," he said, " or I had, but I can't find him." 

" Who is it?" asked Levison. " Any one I know?" 

Tusker did not colour, but he looked down in a strange 
way, and cleared his throat 

^* It was the man who was with me in the Bank busmess," 
he said, coolly. 

*' What business was that?" asked Foyle, innocently. 

^' Nevermind; FlI tell you some other time— or Mr. Tusker 
wHl," said Levison, *' it'sn of no consequence. What's the 
man's name, Tnskerf 

'' Fkwsett," said Tusker. 

'* Ah, yes, I remember," said Mr. Levison, softly. '' A 
very decent fellow. He— er — left the country same time as 
you did, didn't heP" 

^' Ho did," said Tusker, quite unabashed. '^ But he came 

back, and I've seen him since once or twice. He'd be just 

\e man for a& He's cool, and to be depended on, and I've 
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a notion that he's been in the conntry before — I mean^ Aus- 
traUa.'' 

" If fto, he'd be very useful/' said Levison. " Sure you 
ean't find 'im?" 

Tusker reflected. 

*' I don't Imovf ; I might try. I saw him in London the 
iast time; but only for a minute or two; in fact> he fought 
rather shy of me.*' 

It was evident that there was no false pride about Mr. 
Tusker. 

^^ I fancy he'd got into something and was settling down; 
for^ as it happened, I had a little thing in hand, and I offered 
him a share in it, but he didn't catch on; in fact, as T say, he 
fought shy." 

Ahl reformed character," said Mr. Levison, with a grin. 

Most likely got a job of 'is own in 'and, and too busy, eh. 
Tusker?" 

'^ Probably," said Tusker, absently. He seemed to be 
thinking, for, after a pause, he said: ** I've half an idea I 
could put my hand upon him. He was rather a straange fish; 
one of those fellows who hark back upon the past, don't yon 
know, Mr. Levison." 

Levison nodded. Foyle was scarcely listening. He lit a 
fresh cigarette and leant back, and half closed his eyes. 

** What makes you think you can put your * 'and on 'im '?" 
asked Levison. ^^Open another bottle, will you. Tusker? 
You'll find it in the usual place, an' there'sh more in the 
cellar below." 

^' Well, Fawsett was a married man," said Tusker, as he 
opened the champagne. ** He'd married a girl in the coun- 
try. A nicish sort of woman by his account; but too straight- 
laced, I expect. Anyhow, they didn't get on, and he cut and 
run. Marriage is a mistake, I think." 

" You're right, my boy, you're right!" assented Mr. Levi- 
son, unctuously. ** Never give a woman the rijght to 'alf your 
makings; for that'sh what it amounts to, eh. Tusker?" 

Mr. Tusker nodded. '' Fawsett left her soon after they 
were married; in fact, he didn't know that she had got a child 
until he came out of pris — until he came back to England." 

He made the correction quite coolly, and was not at all dis- 
composed by the slip. 

'* It's my idea he'd a-nankering to go back to her. Per^ 
jnaps he wanted to see the kid — kind of paternal feeling, don't 

J'ou know. Can't say I understand it myself- *-but some fel« 
owB feel that way." 
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Mr. LeYison nodded. 

** Very likely he had/' he remarked. ** Some men aiV 
Buoh fools, aren't they? What^s the name of the plaoe^ 
ToskerP Yon might ran down and see." 

'' It's rather a long ran/' said Tusker. ** It's in Ireland. 
She was an Irish girL I can't think of the name of the plaot 
for a moment.'' 

'' There's a map of Ireland in the next room/' suggested 
Levison. 

Tusker shook his head, and pondered for awhile as he 
sipped his wine; then he looked up: 

** I've got it— or part of it. It's Mari — ^Mari — something 
or other — ah, yes — MarishannonI" 

Foyle sat up suddenly; then, nnder the pretenoe that he 
wanted his glass, reachea for it, and drank slowly. 

** A carious name," he said, langaidly, and with a smoth- 
ered yawn. " Where is it?" 

'^ I think — I'm not sure— that it's in Kerry," said Tusker. 
*' I can soon find out Of course, the woman may have left 
the place long ago — very likely has; but, when Fawsett talked 
about her to me, she was living there. A wild, outlandish 

Elace, with a big lake, he used to describe it I used to fancy 
e'd been there on the sly, and without letting her know." 

Levison nodded. 

** And what's her name?" he asked, as if it were quite a 
matter of course that Fawsett should be an alias. 

Foyle fiun^ his cigarette into the fireplace, to the imminent 
risk of the cheap and ^audy ornament, and, selecting another 
from his case, lit it, with his back to the other men. 

Tusker thought for a moment ** I ought to remember," 
he said. ** For I'm rather ^ood at names." 

** Yesh, it's useful — useful!" commented Mr. Levison* 
** Never forgot a name myself." 

'' It's in one syllable, and begins with N," mused Tusker. 
" North— Nash?" 

** Nobs?" sng^sted Mr. Levison, pleasantly 

" No— Neil I Yes, Neil's the name." 

The cigarette fell from Foyle's hand, and he kicked it into 
the gi*ate as he turned to Levison. 

''These cigarettes of yours are infernally bad, Levison," he 
said — " I beg your pardon for interrupting, Mr. Tusker! — 
Have you anv others?^' 

" Bad! Well, I never 'eard that shaid of 'em before. And 
I give no end of a price, too! But there'sh some othersh 
somewhere! There, m that box. 'Elp yourself." 
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Foyle got a fresh one, and lit it with his face turned towards 
them. He looked too listless and bored for words. 

" If I 6ould get Fawsett I'd answer for the proper working 
of the thing— with all deference to Mr. Foyle,'^ said Tusker. 

•* Very well," said Levison. **Take a run over to this 
Mari — whatever it is, and try and find Mm. Not going, 
Foyle?" For Foyle had reached for his hat. 

Foyle nodded, and shook hands with both men. 

" lou'U think it over, Foyle?'* asked Levison, in a thick 
whisper, as he followed him outside the door. 

" Yes,*' said Foyle, with the most pronounced drawl, " 1*11 
think it over.** 

Foyle walked home to his rooms in Pont Street, his lips 
curved with a peculiar smile, his eyes gleaming now and agam 
with an expression of sardonic satisfaction and anticipation. 

The beautiful young girl, who had just taken the world by 
storm; who would, to a certain extent, be famous by to-mor- 
row morning, when the newspapers were laid on the breakfast- 
tables; who was just launching on a career of success and tri- 
umph, was the daughter of an ex-convicti 

He smiled as he thought how wonderfully accident — or Fate 
— ^was assisting him. If he had not dined with Levison, if he 
had definitely refused to join in this Australian venture, if he 
had declined even to go home with him, he would not have 
met the man Tusker, and heard the story of Nora's par- 
entage! 

*^ The daughter of a convict!** he said to himself, as he 
opened the street-door with his latch-key, and went up in his 
noiseless way to the artistic room which seemed more than 
usually refined and delightful, after Levison's garish ^' drorin*- 
room.*' '*In a few weeks — months, she will be at the top 
of the hill — ^with wealth at her command! With friends, ad- 
mirers, toadies, all round her. With something more than — 
for the ^irl is a lady — ^Heaven knows why and how! — and So- 
ciety, with a capital ' S,* will receive her and pet her. And, 
all the time, she will be the daughter of an ex-convict And 
1 know her secret!** 

He laughed softly as he exchan^ his dress-coat for a smok- 
insj-jacket of purple velvet, and lit the everlasting cigarette. 

The man loved power— power over men, but, better still, 
power over women. And he had this girl — whose beauty men 
were already raving about at the clubs, whose talent, genius, 
the newspapers would gush over in the morning — in his power. 

** 1 must go slowly and cautiously," he murmurea, with 
his eyes half-closed^ ms long white hands caressing his moui» 
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tache. ** I most watch and wait It won^t do to frtebten 
lier, to let her suspect that I know— what she does iK>t Know 
kenelf, lUl be swomi How beaatifal she isV* Ea hioghed, 
and his eyes gleamed. ** To-night, as I sat and watchea her, 
I had half made up my mind to marry her. There will be no 
need for that now, my dear, I think. Yes, I shall have her 
at my feet, with all her fame, and her money; just my slavel 
Bat I mast be cantioas.'' 

He leant back and closed his eyes, a soft BmQe on his lips, 
as if he were enjoying the mental vision his murmured words 
called up. 

Meanwhile, Nora had held a kind of levto behind the scenes. 
There are times when the choras of congratulation is abso- 
lutely unanimous; and everybody about the Duke's that night 
was eiu;er to swell the paBan of praise which the audience in 
front had sent up. The actors stood together in the green- 
room, the supers stood at the wings, in little groups, and 
watched her eagerly — and, poor things! enyiouslj — even the 
orchestra lingered in its den under the stage and discussed her. 

Mr. Sedley was, of coarse, the foremost He did not gush 
over her, but he took her hand and shook it up and down, and 
nodded at her with a rough kind of smile. 

" First-ratel" he said. " I told you so, didn't IP But 
didnH think you were going to knock them quite so hard. 
Pm very much obliged to you, my dearl'' 

Miss xorke, who was too good a woman and too conscien- 
tious an actress to be caoable of jealouq^, took her out of Mr. 
Bedle^'s hand and kissea her. 

** t congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart I What 
a success— and no wonder! Where did you learn that busi- 
ness over the graveF" And she looked at her with a half- 
puzzled smile. 

Nora smiled back. 

** 1 must have learnt it from you," she said, ^' as I haya 
learnt so much else!'' 

Miss Yorke turned to Mr. Sedley with a gesture. 

** There! Isn't that like herP Did you ever know any girl 
so modest P" 

** Never in my life!" responded Sedley, devoutly. 

Mr. Johnson came up. 

** Gan you see Mr. Walford for a few minutes before you 
ffo. Miss Merton?" he asked. And there was a new note in 
his voice, and a novel respect in his usually abrupt manners; 
for the genuine stage-manager Is seldom polite, and s no re« 
Bpecter of persons 
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Mi8& Yofice smiled significaiitly. 

'* I hope he will offer you a Dig, a very big salary, dear^'* 
she whispered. 

Mr. Walford came down the corridor with a cheerful couu' 
tenance, bat a cautious mind. He had got to secure this 
young lady at any price; and, like most men who have to do 
with arts and letters, he was really generous and liberal- 
minded. 

** WiU you come into mv room, Miss Merton?" he said, 
holding the door open for her. And in a few words, after 
congratulating her on her success, he made her an offer of a 
long engagement, and at a salary which made Nora open her 
eyes ana catch her breath for a moment. 

** You are sure you are quite satisfied?^' he said, in his most 
charming manner. ** If not, please do not hesitate to say so. 
I like all my people to feel satisfied and happy while they 
are at the Duke's.^' 

Nora assured him that she was quite satisfied. And at 
last she managed to get away from the various croups of 
friends — friends spring up like mushrooms under the sun of 
sudden prosperity! — and start for home. The stage-door- 
keeper called a cab for her: he had never done so before! 

A friend of Dora's had been at the Duke's that nisht, and 
had dashed round to tiie Empress to tell her of Miss Merton's 
marvellous success; so that Dora, with open arms and exultant 
heart, was waiting to receive Nora. 

** Oh! my dear, my dear!" die said, with a suspicious shim- 
mer in her eyes, in which laughter alone usually shone; '^ I 
can't tell you how glad, how pleased, how proud I am! But 
1 knew it--I knew it! ' I kind o' felt it,' as they say. What 
a swell you'll be! Oh! this won't be good enough for vou 
now!" She looked round the small and plainly furnished 
room. 

Nora shook her head. 

** Oh, but it won't! You mustn't stop here!" said Dora, 
seriously. ** You don't know what a personage you have be- 
come, or what hosts of swell friends will come round you! 
You'll be interviewed and photographed, and people will call 
with cards, in the hope of gettmg you to their parties! I 
know the whole business, for I've heard Miss Temple brag 
about it!" 

l^* Then my swell friends will have to be content with this," 
said Nora. ' 

But in the morning Dora succeeded in persuading her to 
)ook out for better rooms, and in a few days they moved' 
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bto them. And, as Dora had said, the faiterviewer and the 
photographer soon bore down upon Miss Merton. Bat Nora, 
mach to lira's amazement and disappointment, would neither 
be photograohed nor interviewed, one did not seem to crave 
for that kina of fame or notoriety — did Hot appear at aJl anx- 
ious to launch out into new clothes and jewellerv — ^and, to 
Dora's increased amazement, was evidently wrapped up in her 
work* 

And what work it was! Every night the Duke's was 
crammed, and the audience nightly grew frantic with enthufii- 
aam over the dying scene. 

She played it better as she went on — that goes without say- 
ing — ^and even Mr. Johnson admitted, though grudgingly, that 
he had at last been favoured with a sight of a genius. 

And every night Nora peered timidly across the footlights, 
hoping, half dreading, to see the beloved face amongst the 
jtiass; and every night she turned away with a heavy throb 
ihrough her heart, as she failed to find that face. 

But one night, as she looked along the rows of the stalls, 
she saw a face which made her start; a thin, handsome face, 
with eyes which were regarding her with a rapt look. 

It was Mr. Spencer Foyle. 

She had almost forgotten him, and she forgot him again in 
the absorption of her part; and she started again, therefore, 
when, just as she was getting into her cab, after the perform- 
ance, he stepped forward from out of the shadow of tne stage- 
door, and murmured her name. She felt that she ought to 
be glad to see him; at any rate, that there was not the least 
reason for nervousness or fear, and yet, as she said, calmly 
enough, ^' How do you do, Mr. Foyle?" and met his pleasant, 
smiling gaze, something, like a chill breath, seemed to pass 
over her heart 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Spenceb Foyle stood before Nora, all respect and defer- 
ence; she might have been a queen, and he a subject craving 
audience. ** My first word must be one asking your forgive- 
ness for stopping you at such an hour and place. Miss Nei — 
Miss Merton," he said. 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. Foyle," said Nora. But 
though she spoke warmly enough, there was not much glad- 
ness m her voice. 

** I would have ventured to call upon you in the proper 
way,'' he went on, ** but I did not know your address, and ] 
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have not presumed to ask it of the theatre people; indeed, 
they woald not have given it to me." 

Nora looked straight in front of her. Bach a number of 
persons^ most of them of mach more importance than Mr. 
Spencer Fojle, wished to call upon her, and she had declined 
the honour. She would have liked to refuse him the permis- 
sion; but it occurred to her that to do this would exhibit a 
certain amount of ingratitude. But for him she would never 
have come to London; but for him she would not be Miss Mor- 
ton, the successful actress, but still Nora Neil of the Lake Cot- 
tage, a peasant girl of Marishannon. So she said, but with a 
little reluctance: 

" I live very quietly, and have few visitors, Mr. Poyle.** 

'* Will you not make an exception in my favour?'' he asked, 
humbly. 

She inclined her head. 

** I live at 28 Feltham Street,'' she said; ** and I am gener- 
allv at home at four o'clock." 

" Thank you," he said, very gratefully. " I will avail 
myself of your kind permission, and call. I have so much to 
'tell you of — Marishannon." 

He lowered his voice, and then looked round, as if afraid of 
being overheard, and Nora coloured slightly. 

''Then come, please," she said. 

He bowed, and put her into the vehicle, and stood bare- 
headed as she was driven off. 

'' Quite the grand lady — already!" he murmured, with a 
smile. '' She is an extraordinary girl! Only a few weeks — 
months — ago, and she was running about an Irish village, and 
— ^now! But it was in her. I remember how she repulsed 
that fool, Warner; how she used to stand beside me, gazing 
before her at the lake as if I did not exist, or were just one of 
the stones under her feet. But all the better for my purpose. 
Tou may queen it still higher, my dear, if you like. The 
higher you stand the less j^ou will care to fall!" 

Nora went home vaguely troubled. She had no other rea- 
son to distrust Mr. Foyle than the indefinite, intangible feel- 
ing with which he had always inspired her. 

What harm could he do her? Why should he betray her to 
the people of Marishannon? 

She tried to overcome her uneasiness as she was driven 
home, and, on arriving, at once told Dora that she had met 
an old friend — she paused before the world ** friend " — and 
that he was intending to call. 

** Beally? Well, I'm ghd you've broken the ice, dear," 
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said Dora, who wbb much disappointed at the pendatence witk 
whioh Nora ** kept to herself/' ** Is he nioer And when's 
he coming?" 

Nora smiled. 

** Yes, I suppose he is nice/' she said; ** and I think he 
will be yery likely to call to-morrow — so you must be at home, 
Dora, about four^'clock.'' 

Dora opened her eyes. ** Oh I do you really want me?" 

** I really and certainly want you," said Nora. 

A little after four, the neat senrant brought up Mr. Foyle'i 
card, and Foyle, following at her heels, was ushered into the 
modest little drawing-room. 

The way in which it was furnished, and its air of ** home " 
surprised nim; he had expected to find it gaudy and garish; 
but, of course, there was no sign of such surprise in lus face 
as Nora rose from a low chair to greet him, Dora was seated 
behind the regulation tea-table, and Nora introduced her. 

** This is my friend. Miss Moberley," she said, in her quiet, 
calm way. '' We liye together, as you see. Will you not sit 
down?" 

He bowed to Dora, sat down, and began to talk, as a Spen- 
cer Foyle can talk. He was perfectly at' his ease, and had a 
beautiful touch of respect in his yoice — a gentle deference— 
which charmed Dora at once. He spoke of the play, and 
Nora's acting, with infinite tact, and a feeling of genuine ad- 
miration, ayoiding the foolish fiattery which most men would 
haye indulged in, for he knew Nora well enouj^h to be aware 
that it would only offend and disgust her. Then a word or 
two of praise for Dora's performance in " Cupid Gaaght," 
and he led her on to talk on different matters. 

In fact, he almost made it appear that his yisit was to her; 
and Nora, leaning back in her (mair and listening, was already 
sufficiently a woman of the world to appreciate his skill. 

The neat maid brought in the tea, and he waited on the two 
girls with the air with which he would haye ministered to a 
couple of duchesses. In short, he was so charming that Dora 
quite forgot he was Nora's friend, not hers, and, remembering 
suddenly, rose. 

'' I am going to get a photograph of mine to show you, Mr. 
Foyle," she said. '' I should like to show you one of Miss 
Merton's, but she positively refuses to be taken. Absuid, 
isn't it?" 

Foyle smiled; but he glanced at Nora as if he understood 
and appreciated her modesty. Then, as she door closed, h€ 
leant forward in his chain 
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" Now that we are alone, let me tell yoa, as quickly a^ I 
taxi, about Marishannon/^ he said, in a low voice. *^ Of 
yjouTse, I was there when they discovered that you had — fled. 
Lord Larry and I went down to the cottage, and saw Mrs. 
Neil.'' 

Nora went rather pale. 

" She — my mother?" was all she could say. 

** Was much distressed, of course,'^ he made haste to con- 
tinue. " But she was very calm and quiet. 1 think she fel*- 
that you would come to no harm." 

^^ What harm could I come top" asked Nora, frankly. 

He inclined his head. 

^* Just so. But London is full of dangers for the inexperi- 
enced." 

** I know. I had my pocket picked before I had been in 
it many hours," she said, with a faint smile, ^^ and I lost the 
address you gave me." 

** You relieve me!" he said. " I — I thought perhaps it 
was because you mistrusted me." 

** Why should I?" she asked, with surprise. " But my 
mother — tell me, pleasel" 

^^ We comforted her as well as we could, and I offered to 
oome up, and endeavour to find you." 

She knit her brows. 

** You could have told them where I had gone — where you 
thought I had gone?" she said. 

He smiled. 

** 1 could. But do you think I should betray you. Miss 
Neil — I beg your pardon! — Miss Merton? I will not forget 
again." 

Nora inclined her head. ** And you looked for me?" 

"Yes, everywhere!" he said. ** And I found you on the 
first night of the new play." She looked at him with some 
surprise. " You are wondering why I did not try to speak to 
you, see you, before this?" 

" Yes," said Nora, with her usual directness. 

" Well," he said, " I wished to do so, but I did not like to 
presume upon our slight acquaintance. I felt that you would 
rather not oe recognised, sought out, and I stifled my inclina- 
tion and desire. If — may I speak plainly? — if I had found 
you in less flourishing circumstances, I would have ventured 
to seek an interview with you; but you were most prosperous, 
and there was no need for me to intrude myself." 

Nora thought this was wonderful delicacy on his part, and 
looked her thanks. 
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** I knev that Mrs. Neil was no longer anxious abont joo.'* 

He paosed, and Nora said, in a low voice: 

'*No. I— I have written to my mother. She does not 
know where I am in London, or what I am doing. Perhaps 
you will blame me for this concealment." 

*^ Indeed I do not I" he said, with an inward feeling of re* 
liof and satisfaction. ** I think yon have acted very wisely in 
keeping the people at Marishannon in ignorance of vonr ad- 
dress and your doings. It is quite possible that Mrs. Neil 
would not approve of the staee — ^the persons who know least 
about it are generally those who are most ready to condemn it 
— ^and, in any case, it is better for one who has achieved so 
great a success, but who has still a long fight before her, to— 
er — stand alone.'' 

** Yes," she said, almost to herself. ** I have been very 
lucky—" 

^^Luckyl" he murmured. ''It was not luck, but real 
merit for once receiving its due meed." 

" It is very kind of you to say so," said Nora. "But I 
think, and know, that I have been extraordinarily lucky. 
You do not know how accident favoured me; how kind every- 
body has been, how ready to help and encourage." She 
turned her head away; and he knew that tears had sprung to 
her eyes. But the next moment they were dry, and splen- 
didly calm, as he remembered them of old. '* But you are 
riffht when you said that I had sfcill a long fight before me, 
Mr. Foyle. I may fail next time, you know," and she 
smiled. 

He shook his head. 

" There will be no such word in your dictionary as fail,'' 
he said, very quietly and earnestly. " You possess genius — " 

Nora laughed, and shook her head. 

'^ — And you will do greater things even than you are doing 
Inowl And how great they are is proved by the tears which 
you make us shed each ni^ht." 

There is not an artist living who is insensible to praise — 
especially when it appears genuine and spontaneous. Nora 
flushed slightly, though she shook her head again. 

" You are far ud the steps of the mount which leads to the 
Temple of Pame,'^ he went on, " and if I venture to hug the 
delrsion that, in some slight extent, I advised you to hazard 
the ascent, you will not deem me presumptuous?" 

** No, indeed not!" said Nora. " I should not have come 
to London if you had not told me of all its possibilities and 
delights. But — ^but, did vou not exaggerate a little Mr> 
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Foylef 1 do not think it is a city paved with gold, or that 
one is so certain to succeed. I remember " — she shuddered 
— ** how I walked along the cold, pitiless streets. Oh! no, it 
is not certain success; rather, I would feel inclined to place 
over every road that leads to London, * Abandon Hope nearly 
all ve who enter there!' " 

'^ Ah! but you lost the address I gave you/' he said, quiet- 
ly. ** If you had gone there, I should have been so bold as to 
have followed you and humbly offered my advice." 

** Yes, I know," she said; " I did not think of it then; but 
I know now that you would have done so. You meant very 
kindly, Mr. Foyle." 

** And — ^forgive me if I say — I mean as kindly now," he 
said, with a smile, but with an added respect in his tone and 
manner. *' I know that sounds presumptuous and superflu- 
ous, for are you not already so successful and famous as to 
need neither advice nor assistance?" 

** No," said Nora, quietly* " Please say what you were 
going to say." 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, then he said: 

** Miss Merton, I know the world — ^alas! I know it too well! 
— ^and I know, what you will discover all too soon, that merit 
is not enough to win permanent success and prosperity. It is 
a world of self-interest and self-seeking. It is hopeless for 
any one, no matter how clever, to think of keeping a position 
without — what shall I say? — a certain amount of manage- 
ment, tact, knowledge of the world. I spoke of cleverness, 
but genius is still more greatly in need of tnese qualities than 
mere talent." 

Nora listened attentively — she partly understood him. 

" Now, you are a genius," he said, " and that's a great 
stumbling-block to success, for genius always disregai^s— 
treats with contempt — all the precautions for, and aids to, 
self -advancement which are absolutely necessary." 

Nora laughed for the first time. 

** What is it you are advising me to do?" she asked. 

*' To make your present success a steppiug-stone to greater 
o:2es," he said, promptly. *^ You think that it is only neces- 
sary to play your part---and how splendidly you play it! — to 
ensure continued success." 

" Why, what else can I do?" said Nora, with s'lrprise. 

** Make your position secure by entrenchment,'' he said. 
•* For instance — forgive me — ^but you are wrong to live in 
seclusion as you are doing. Why should you Mieyourse/ 
from everybody?^' 
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" There k 8 waaon Why 1 8hoald hide/' saia Ncra, in a lov 
Toioe. 

** BecaoBe some one would recognise yoaP Bat is that 
likely P Who is likely to come from Marishannon? One mo- 
ment! You were ^omg to say the Esdailes.'' 

'' I was,'' said Nora. 

^ Welly they are here in London." 

She changea colour. 

'' I met Lord Esdaile and Lady Blanche coming from the 
Duke's the other night. They were enthusiastic over * Miss 
Merton '; they had no suspicion that they had been applaud- 
inff an old acquaintance — a neighbour.'* 

°* You recognised mel" said Nora. 

He dropped his eves, and was silent a moment. 

" That is true," he said. ** But — no, I will not say it "— 
he hesitated, as if renressing himself. ** Let us say that my 
eyes were phenomenally sharp; and, remember, I was search- 
ing for you. And if they i'ecognise you — what then?" 

She gazed before her thoughtfully. 

** They cannot seize upon you, and carry you back to Mari- 
shannon. But they would never detect you on the stage, and 
are not likely to do so in society. They probably only go out 
to a few friends — quiet country-folk like themselves, and are 
certain not to go to the houses to which I see you have been 
invited." 

He looked at the silver filigree basket, in which Dora had, 
with unspeakable pride, arranged the cards and invitations of 
the great people who were dying to make Miss Morton's ac- 
quaintance, ^ora coloured. 

" And you wish — you advise me — to go out — to accept — " 

^* Yes, I do," he said, with a gentle kind of eagerness. 
" These people want you to play the lioness in their drawin^- 
rooms." For the first time the cynical smile distorted his 
lips. '^ Well, go and roar I You please them, but reap the 
benefit and profit!" 

" I," saia Nora, with her brows drawn straight — " I — I do 
not want to know them — to go to their parties. What have 
I — an actress, a woman who earns her living by making audi- 
ences cry or laugh, by amusing the people — to ao with these?'' 
And she touched, rather contemptuously and impatiently, the 
heap of cards and scented notes. 

"You want to know them, to go to their houses, because 
by doing so you will become the fashion," he said, quietly 
and impressively. " No actor ever holds his own nowaday 9 
unless he ia the pampered Idol of the drawing-rooma. 
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Nora frowned thoughtfully, and he watc&ed her closely. 
Would he find her too strong for him? Would she detect the 
falseness of his reasoning? 

'^ Besides/' he went on, la a lower and more hesitating 
voice, " if I know you — I mean, if I understand you — ^you 
have higher aspirations than those which usually bound the 
sphere of an actress. You will not be satisfied with remain- 
ing just ^ Miss Merton, of the Duke's.' You will want to 
take your place in the great world outside the theatre, to rise 
in the social scale. " 

The colour mounted to her face, and a light gleamed softly 
in her eyes. To rise, to get nearer to Denis's level I Poyle 
saw that he had struck the right note, and was wise enough 
to add only a few words. . 

''You can easily do that. Society is ready to welcome 
such a one as you, Miss Merton; and I venture to prophesy 
that before long you will have joined what we used to call 
the Upper Ten, and, not only join it, but be of it — ^which is a 
very di&erent thing." 

Nora rose, and went to the window. Her heart was beating 
fast with the thoughts his words had so subtly suggested. 
Was it true? Should she be really ** a lady "—one whom 
Denis would not be ashamed to marry? 

Foyle rose, and glanced at his watch. 

" I have inflicted a long visitation on you," he said. " I 
must not presume, or you will not permit me to come again." 

'' Is — is there no other news from Marishannon you can tell 
me?" asked Nora, as she g^ve him her hand. She longed to 
ask after the Earl, and — and if there were any tidings of 
Denis. 

" Let me see," he said, thoughtfully. ** No, I think not 
I left Lord Dennison in his usual robust health. Oh, by-the- 
way, there has been no news of his nephew, Mr. Denis. He 
seems to have completely disappeared. I have been expect- 
ing to run against him in London — ^but I have not done so." 

" You think he is in London?" said Nora; and, bein^an 
actress, she put the question with apparent ease and indiffer- 
ence. 

**0h, I imagine so. Men — and women, too'^ — and he 
smiled — " always come to the Little Village, you know. All 
roads lead to London! Good-bye! You will think over what 
I have, perhaps, been so bold to suggest." 

** Yes, I will think it over. And, thank you!" said Nora. 

She stood in the centre of the room for some minutes after 
lie had gone. If Denis was in London, why had neither she 
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nor Mr. Foyle seen him? Where was he, and what was he 
doing? 

The door opened sof fcly, and Dora pat her head round. 

** Has he gone? I thought I heard the door dose. What 
a delightful man, dear I" 

Nora Bmiled as she took up a book. 

" You like him, Dora?" 

** Oh! I think be is charmingi He is — ^well, almost hand«- 
somel And sach beautiful mannersi Don't you like him?" 
she added, eyeing Nora rather keenly. *^ You spoke as if^ 
as it you didn't." 

Nora coloured slightly, and her brows went straight 

" I — I don't know,*' she said, reluctantly. " I can never 
be quite sure. There is something — " 

** I know what you mean, I think," said Dora. " There's 
something — odd in his smile, isn't there? You can't always 
be sure whether he is serioas, or that he isn't making fun of 

Jou — not exactly laughing at yon, but calling you a fool in 
is mind. I should eay he was awfully clever. And I tell 
you what, dear, I'd rather have Mr. Foyle for a friend than 
an enemy I" And she shut her lips tight, and nodded em- 
phatically. 

Nora laughed. 

** That sounds like a line from a play," she said. '^ Any- 
way, Mr. Foyle acts like a friend. He has been advising me 
to make the acquaintance of some of these grand people, and 
accept their invitations." 

Dora clapped her hands. 

''Bravo, Mr. Foylel" she exclaimed. ''He's sensible, at 
any rate! And you will, won't you, dear? What's the use 
of being famous if you dc I't take advantage of it?" She 
ran to the card-basket and turned over its contents. '' Look 
here; here's Lady Marchmont's note! Now, she's simply 
dying to have you at her party. She wants to ' take you up,' 
you know. She's always taking up some celebrity or other — " 

" And dropping them again, I suppose," said Nora, with a 
smile. 

" What's it matter? They get their * send-oflE.' They're 
launched, and can sail ahead without Lady Marchmont's help, 
once they're started. Oh I write and accept, dear I Do— -jusk 
to please me?"* 

^ I'll see," said Nora. But that night she wrete and ao^ 
oepted the invitation. 
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OHAPTEB XXVIIL 

JjADY Marchmokt was one of those great ladies who take 
an interest in famoas persons. She was not merely a ^* new '^ 
woman, nor was she altogether a ^Mion^' hunter; she be- 
longed to that rapidly increasing class of fortunate people 
who are alive to the advantage of having interesting persons 
round them. Her receptions were always crowded; her din- 
ner-parties always functions to be eagerly seized upon rather 
than avoided. One was certain to meet high and clever peo- 
ple at her house. The last minor poet, the famous actor^ 
painter, singer, was sure to be on show at Lady Marchmont's. 
And she managed them with such skill and tact that, instead 
of being silent and sulky — as they are too apt to be at most 
parties — they were agreeable, and in the best of tempers. 

Poets, who would rather have died than recite at most 
houses, recited for Lady Marchmont; painters would bring 
their sketches; the latest tenor would warble; and the great 
actor would unbend, and talk quite like an ordinary being, 
which was very gracious and condescending, seeing that he 
was simply worshipped by Lady Marchmonrs smart and ad- 
vanced set. 

Nora went to the reception from the theatre. Now, she 
had never been to a party in her life, and knew nothing of 
fashionable ways and customs beyond what she had learnt at 
the theatre; and even the matter of her dress worried her a 
little. But her instinctive taste inspired her to choose one of 
black lace, which she bought and made up herself. For orna- 
ment she wore one white flower in her hair, and resisted all 
Dora's attempts at persuading her into buying jewellery. 
And Dora, who had run round to the dressing-room to see her 
before she started, admitted that Nora was right. 

" You look — well, I don't know how to put iti — like a 
young duchess — a very young onel" she said, almost under 
her breath. *^ My dear, there won't be a lovelier girl in the 
room." 

" Or a more foolish, if I were silly enough to believe youl" 
said Nora, as she bent forward and Kissed her. 

"And you're not nervous?" asked Dora; "at least, you 
don't look it You look as calm and cool as a Neapolitan ice! 
And — and yet it's your first appearance in this character? 
3h! don't tell me — I know better!" and she tossed her head. 

" Indeed it is^" said Nora^ as she put her cloak over her 
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shouldera. " I have neyer been anywhere^ nor seen any one, 
and I am a litfcle nerrooSy thoogh I may pretend I'm not 
Yon see, I don't know the part "— «he laoghed — ** and I shall 
make all sorts of mistakes, I daresay." 

" Oh, no, you won't — ^you couldn't,'* retorted Dora. " Well, 
good-bye, dear! I shall keep awake to hear all about it I 
Perhaps Mr. Foyle will be there 1" 

When Nora alighted at Lady Marchmont's House, in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, she found the usual awniiu; stretched 
from the hall down to the curb, the usual line of carriaffes, 
and the usual small crowd which had congregated to catdi a 
glimpse of the great and famous people; and, much to her 
surprise and a little to her embarrassment, she found herself 
recognised. 

'^ That's Miss Merton," exclaimed a woman, nudging her 
young man; and Nora heard her name pass from one to the 
other. 

She heard it presently in more sonorous fashion, as the foot- 
man announced it at the door of the drawing-room, and her 
heart sank for a moment Accustomed as she was to the glare 
of a theatre, the brilliance of the magnificent room, crowded 
with handsomely-dressed women, had its due efiFect upon her. 
But as heads turned towards her, and she felt a hunm*ed eyes 
scanning her with polite but ea^r curiosity, a dapper little 
lady, looking absurdly young for ner age, held out her hand: 

** How do you do. Miss MertonP" said Lady Marohmont 
" How very — very good of you to come I Edward, this is 
Miss Merton, whom you so much admire. Isn^t it kind of 
her to come to us!" 

Lord Marohmont, who was standing beside his wife, assist- 
ing her to receive her^uests, bent over Nora's hand, and mur- 
mured something. He looked awfully tired and bored, and 
sniffed at his wife's bouquet, which he was holding for her in 
an absent-minded way. Parties of all kinds — especially his 
wife's — were an infliction for him, and he had a positive hor- 
ror of celebrities and lions. He didn't understand them, and 
often remarked at his club, with a perplexed and melancholy 
sigh, that he didn't know what the devil the world was com- 
ing to, and that he expected to meet his tailor at dinner, and 
his boot-maker at an evening party. *^ Not that I care a 
hang," he alwavs added, ^* but a fellow doesn't know who's 
who, don't you know." 

" I think you will know a great many of the people here," 
doid Lady Marchmont, in her kindest and sweetest manner. 
*< No?" As Nora smiled and shook her head slightly. '^ Oh| 
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then, will yon mind waiting with me for a moment or two? 
Nearly everybody who is coming is here, I think, and I want 
to introdaoe some people to you — in fact, everybody is dying 
to know yon. And no wonderl'^ she added, with a charming 
smile. 

Nora remained beside her, and rat her head, so to speak; 
and presently the stream of arrivaki grew thin and ran dry, 
and Lady Marchmont, with a sigh of relief, took her bouquet, 
with a " Thanks, Edward, you can go now — so kind of you 
to stay!'' Lord Marchmont beared, woke up for a moment, 
then made his way down the stairs with a kind of suppressed 
ea^rness. Lady Marchmont smiled. 

" My husband is oflf to his club," she explained. " He dis- 
likes {)arties, and is never happy unless he is playing whist — 
or seeing Miss Merton act. He is a great admirer of yours, 
mydear; but, then, we are all in the same boat!" 

There was a frankness about her ladyship which was very 
taking; and Nora's self-possession came back to her very 

Quickly, as, with infinite tact. Lady Marchmont introduced 
er to one and another. Nora heard numerous titled names, 
and those of great celebrities, and she bowed or shook hands 
with apparent calm and ease — but her heart was beating fast. 
A band — the famous Hungarian band — was playing at the 
end of the west room, but no one seemed to be listenmg, and 
now and again the buzz of conversation and laughter pierced 
through the soft strains of music 

Nora did not know it, but her entrance had attracted a 
great deal of attention, and this rather quickly developed into 
a kind of sensation. As a rule — be it whispered — ^famous 

Eeople are rather disappointing. The great statesman you 
ave revered, proves, on close acquaintance, to be a bore; the 
painter is — is — not always as nicely dressed as he should be, 
and is generally a dumb dog; the poet turns out to be con- 
ceited and narrow-minded; and the actor and actress are — 
well, not so handsome and lovely as they are on the stage, and 
a good deal older without their paint and wigs. All these 
people had expected to find Nora quite middle-aged and plain 
— so used were they to disajppointment; but this young and 
lovely girl, with the deep, violet eyes, and soft, black hair, 
took them by storm. 

*' What a wonderful young woman, my dear!" said a well* 
known duchess, as Nora paised with the last scientific man. 
'* Quite a girl, and not a bit like an actress. Really, if I had 
not known who she was^ I should have mistaken her for — for 
one of ourselves r' 
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Lady Marchmoiit was delighted. 

'^ IbdH she, my dear dachess?" she responded* *' Bnt she 
U one of ourselves; at any rate, she oomes of a very good fam- 
fly. Her father is a dean — '' 

The duchess smiled. 

** I have heard that story," she said, blandly. 

** But it is quite true. Mr. Foyle — do you know Mr. Foyle, 
duchess? — Mr. Spencer Foyle, you know — I think he is. here 
to-night — ^says that it is quite true. We donH know which 
dean it is, liecause she wishes it to be kept secret; but you 
may rely on Mr. Foyle. Oh, it is true, and, of course, tnat 
accounts for it I declare, Fm quite in love with her al- 
ready." 

The duchess smiled; Lady Marchmont was always in lore 
with her latest lion. 

" Poor girll" she said. 

" Why poor girl!" asked Lady Marchmont 

'^ Well, she seems so alone. There is nobody with her to- 
niffht, is there?" 

^' No; but you know, dear duchess, public characters can 
always dispense with a chaperone. Their — what do you call 
it? — fame gives them so much latitude and privilege." 

The duchess nodded. 

*^ Anyway, she seems a very nice girl," she said. '' I 
wonder whether she would care to come to my little dance on 
the 19th?" 

This is a very fair example of the effect Nora produced on 
the women. With the men it was, of course, victory all 
along the line. They had all admired and wept over her at 
the theatre; they were ready to worship her in society. They 
eagerly sought an introduction to her, and, having gained it, 
gathered round her, and paid her that ready and fluent hom- 
age which men in society find so easy. Nora did not know it, 
but she was really queening it in Lady Marchmont's salon, 
and her admirers were forming a kind of court round her. 

And she found it so easy I She was almost inclined to smile 
at the fears and apprehensions which had attacked her before 
she came and conquered. She had thought that she would 
make mistakes; but she made none. She had only to be her- 
self, speak, move naturally, and — that was all. Ever> body 
seemed pleased, delighted, with her. She put on no airs and 
graces; did not, so to speak, pose as the last thing in actresses, 
but behaved just as one of the numerous daughters of vhe 
duchess behaved, and — that was all. 

But every now and then, while she was talking to her little 
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court, she glanced round the room with a slightly preoccu- 
pied air. These were the kind of people Denis moved amongst : 
was it likely that he would be here? But she did not see 
Denis, and her heart, unsatisfied, fell somewhat 

Late in the evening. Lady Marchmont brought a young 
man — little more than a lad — to her. 

*^ This is my nephew. Lord Vernon, Miss Merton,'' she 
said, and moved away again. 

Lord Vernon— Vemie, as he was always called by his inti- 
mates — was a handsome boy, fresh from Oxford, and on his 
way to the Guards — he had seen Nora at the Duke's, and 
fallen in love with her then and there; and he stood bending 
before her as a devotee bends before his goddess, his face pale 
»nd red by turns, his ardent eyes reverential and worshippmg. 
He was a marquis — the son of a powerful duke — and the men 
round her made way for him after a minute or two, and he sat 
beside her on the velvet lounge, and tried to talk to her. 

** You must find this kind of thing an awful bore,'' he said, 
glancing up at her with his boyish blue eyes. 

Nora smiled down on him. He was shorter than she was, 
and looked very young— though he was her senior by a year. 

" Why?" she asked. " I think it is delightful. The beau- 
tiful rooms, and the music, and the people — " 

** After the theatre, and the crowd clapping and roaring at 
yoni" he said, almost reproachfully. 

** Oh, that is different," said Nora. 

'* I diould think so," he said, looking round with some- 
thing like oontempt ** I go to the Duke's every nightl" 

"Every night?" fAid Nora, with surprise. 

** Yes," he said. ** I've got a stall for the run of the piece. 
1 used to have a stall at the Frivolity, but I've taken one for 
the Duke's — since you have been playing there." His eyes 
were raised to hers with fervent adoration. 

Nora smiled. 

** That is a very nice compliment to me. Lord Vernon, but 
I am not the principal actress. Miss Yorke — I saw her here 
just now — ^is the ^reat attraction." 

" Don't YOU believe iti" he said, just as one boy speaks to 
another. " You are the great attraction. And I don't won- 
der at it! There was never an actress like you. Miss Morton.'' 

Nora laughed softly. 

" How can you say sol You are very young — " 

"Oh, don't say that!" he broke in, reproachfnllj. ''I 
didn't think you'd ring that in on mel rm not so young. 
I'll wager I'm older thui joa are.'* 
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** Perhaps/' flaid Nora, very mach amosed by his earnest* 
ness. 

** And I know what Vm talking about I know all about 
the theatres, donH you know, ^d I'm so fflad to see yon 
here, where a fellow can talk to you quietly. I suppose they 
didn't give you my — my flowers. Miss Merton? I've sent you 
a bouQuet every night^-orchids, don't you know." 

" On, yes; I've no doubt they did,'' replied Nora. *' But 
I get so many bouquets — " 

** I daresay," he said, with a si^h. ** Every Johnnie sends 
flowers; but I only hope that yoir ve notioed mine. I always 
send white ones — " 

'^ It's very kind of you," said Nora, trying to cheer him. 
** I will try and remember and notice them." 

** Do!" he said. ** I think you are something splendid in 
that last scene; I do indeed! It's wonderful! I can scarcely 
help crying, though Fve seen it so often." 

He said a great deal more than this, and would have con* 
tinued his histrionic praise ad infinitum^ but Nora gently led 
him to talk of himself; of his cricket and driving, his fishing 
and shooting. He was a nice boy, and she liked him better 
than the other men who had clustered round her with compli- 
ments and adulation. In a vague way, he reminded her of 
Denis. 

'^ Will you let me call upon you. Miss Merton?" he asked 
at last, and so modestly ana reverentially that Nora could not 
help smiling at him. ** I've got a coach — I don't mean a 
crammer — but a four-in-hand, don't you know, and per- 
haps" — his face flushed, and his voice grew boyishly eager — 
*^ perhaps you'll consent to come for a drive with me — and 
my sister," he added. *^ That's her — the girl in white over 
there. She's a great admirer of yours; thinks you're simply 
wonderful, as we all do. Let me call, will you?" He bent 
forward almost imploringly. 

** Yes, certainly," said Nora, and she gave him her address. 

** Thank you — thank you awfully!" he murmured. " I — 
who's this? Oh, Poyle — how do you do?" 

Nora started slightly as Spencer Foyle came up, and she 
held out her hand. Lord Vernon got up with evident reluct- 
ance, and left them alone. 

** Well?" said Foyle, looking at her with a smile. 

"Well!" said Nora. 

" So it is a success!" he said. '^ I congratulate you, and I 
congratulate myself upon the fulfilment of my prophecy." 

*°Wbat do yoii. mean?" asked Nora, 
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He smiledy with a cynical curve of his lips. 

*' You have won all along the line/' he said^ in a low voice. 
^* Lady Marchmont is spending the evening ringing your 
praises; the women are all envicms of you; the men — well, a 
very fair sample has just left us. In short. Miss Merton has 
come, and seen, and conquered. Are you satisfied?" 

Nora regarded him with wide-open eyes. 

" What do you mean?" 

** Simply that you will be as great a success in Society— 
with the capital ^ § ' as you are on the stage," he said. " Ther« 
is no adverse opinion. I have been here for the last hour — " 

" The last hourl" 

** Yes; and I have been watching and listening," he re- 
sponded. He did not add that he had been going about the 
room spreading and confirming the report that she was a lady 
incognita — a dean's daughter. ** You are a great — an em- 

Ehatic success. From to-night you have the entree to any 
ouse you like. Do you know who that is who has just left 
you? He is the son of the Duke of Gorton. You smile! 
xes, he is only a boy; but he carries weight beyond his years, 
and he counts. Are you convinced that I was right?" 

About this time, Denis and Oulmer were sitting over their 
supper. The moon was at the full, a delicious breeze was 
floating through the mountain pines. Beside the pannikin of 
tea and stewea beef was a small iron-clamped box, which con- 
tained the fruit of their labour. The lid was open, and the 
light played with the dull, half-sultry gleam on a pile of opals. 
Both men eyed it in silence for a time as they took a drink of 
tea or ate a piece of the stewed beef. 

They had worked like niggers, they had lived the lives of 
anchorites. From early morn till dewy eve their spades and 

Eicks hj^d made a rough music in the grim solitude. They 
ad seen no fellow-men, had enjoyed no recreation. Best had 
been taken by fits and starts. An eager desire to delve, blast, 
gather wealth from Nature's womb had possessed them. All 
their talk had been of opals, all their thoughts had been of 
opals, as they had watched and dug and pick^ for them. 

And there they lav in the box before tnem. 

*• Well, Denis, lad, what do you think of it?" asked Oul- 
mer, nodding towards the box — that precious box. 

** It's a fine lot," said Denis. 

He was burnt brown by the sun, his muscles were like steel, 
his hands like iron. He looked ten times the man he had 
seemed in Sedley's chambers. It is a wonderful air^ is that of 
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AuBtraUa^ And the terebine from the pineB which sorroimded 
their camp had got into Denis^B langSy and the Rlamoor of the 
moantains had got into his blood; and his heart was still true 
to Nora. It was of her he had thought as he had worked 
early and late. It was of the good time cominff, the time 
when he should be able to carry half of this wealtti to Eng- 
land — to England! Oh I you who live at home at ease, how 
little yon understand what that single simple word meamsl 
— and claim her. He dreamt of her at night He thoaght 
of her by day. He pat his love into every stroke of his pick, 
every heave of his spade. It was always Nora^ Nora, iNora. 
At times he wonld feel her arms about his neck, her kiss upon 
his lips; and the thought, the feeling, had sustained him 



through many a trying aay. 
" Yes, a fine lot,*^' said Ci 



! ulmer. * * There's a heap of money 
in that box, Mr. Denis. If we keep at it, and the opals hold 
out — as they will, mark my words— we stiall be rich men — ^I 
mean rich men — presently.^' 

He lapsed into silence for a moment, and sucked at his pipe. 
" What will you do with it, Mr. Denis?" 

Denis smiled. 

** What will you do with it, OulmerP'' he asked, parrying 
the question. 

Cnlmer's face mw grave, and he smoked in silence for a 
moment or two; then he said: 

** Take it, and lay it down at my wife's feet, and say, 
* There you are, old girl; it's yours.* ** 

Denis looked at him with some surprise. 

** I didn't know you were married, Oulmer," he said. 

" Didn't you?" said Oulmer, drily. " Don't know as I've 
mentioned it. Well, I am. An', wnat's more, I've got a lit- 
tle girl — a daughter. She was born before I left — " He 
paused for a moment, and sucked hard at his pipe. ** An' 
this 'ere," he nodded at the bozj *' well, it's for ner an' the 
missus, you see." 

Denis nodded. 

" I'm fflad you're married, Oulmer," he said. ** You 
wouldn't know what to do with this pile otherwise." 

** An' what will you do with yours, man?" asked Oulmer. 

Denis coloured. The moon was shining bright, and yet 

5lacid. The trees stood out in dark yet friendly outline, 
'he air seemed to Denis full of Nora. 
" Well—" he said, and hesitated. Then his love found 
voice. ** There's a girl— I'm in love with, Oulmer, and— 
and— And — " 
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Onlmer stretched oat his hand, and got hold of Denis's. 

** All right, Mr. Denis. Good lack to yoal And, barring 
accidents, we'll be rich men, and happy 'ons — both of as. 
Hand me over the tea, Mr. Denis.'' 

And, barring accidents — and Mr. Spencer Foyle — they woald 
be rich^ very rich indeed — ^and might be happy. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Nora was launched on the river of society on a flood-tide, 
and floated to an instant success. Lady Marchmont had not 
only ** taken her ap," but had grown attached to her; and 
the ladies of her set had, like sheep, promptly followed their 
leader. 

They forgave Nora her beauty because of her modesty and 
complete lack of vanity; for Nora bore her society honours as 
meeUy as she had borne her stage ones; indeed, she never 
ceased to regard with astonishment the impression which she 
made wherever she went. And she went out a great deal, ac- 
cepting all the invitations which showered upon her; that is, 
all that did not clash with her work, for she allowed nothing 
to interfere with that, and was as earnest and painstaking 
with her part as she had been on the first night. 

Wherever she went she met two parsons. One was Mr. 
Spencer Foyle, the other was the young marquis. Lord Ver- 
non. Spencer Foyle, though he was present at the various 
receptions, dances, and excursions, never obtruded himself 
upon her— indeed, rather seemed to avoid her, and often only 
came to exchange a few words. But he was watching her 
closely, and once or twice Nora would meet his eyes regard- 
ing her with a curious smile which puzzled her. Bat he was 
always so respectful, so deferential, and so markedly refrained 
from taking advantage of his previous acquaintance with her, 
that Nora had almost forgotten her old dislike and distrust of 
him; almost, but not quite. 

As for Lord Vernon, every one but Nora herself saw and 
smiled at his infatuation for her. He was continually at her 
side, surrounding her with those small attentions which a man 
nays to a woman with whom he is in love; and he racked his 
brains in inventing excuses and obtaining opportunities for 
being near her. It was a well-known fact that if you wanted 
to get Lord Vernon to a partv you had but to let him know 
that Miss Olive Merton would be present 

He soon discovered that Nora was fond of the open air, and 
he displayed a remarkable mgenuity in planning drives on Inst 
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famous foar-in-band, and a still more remarkable ingeniiity 
in getting her to occupy the seat beside him. 

With a small but select party, he would drive her through 
the sunny lanes into the open country of heath and moor, 
where, at some out-of-the-way inn, they would find luncheon 
or afternoon tea awaiting them. There would be much laugh- 
ter at the ** roughing it/' and, after a stroll, the drive back 
to the early dinner, so that Nora might be in time for her 
work at the theatre. 

On these occasions, Dora Moberley always made one of the 
party, and her merry laugh and artless chatter often brought 
a smile of something like happiness to Nora's face. She did 
not herself laugh much; but generally sat very quiet and al- 
most silent, gazing at the scenery through which they passed 
with dreamy and rather sad eyes. And the yoan^ marquis, 
sitting beside her, would take his eyes from his horses and 
glance at her wistfully. 

** I often wonder what vou are thinking of. Miss Merton," 
he said, one afternoon; and he looked at her timidly, and with 
a shy blush on his boyish face. 

Nora almost started. She had been thinking of Marishan- 
non and Denis; but she could scarcely tell Lord Vernon this. 

** My thoughts are not worth the proverbial penny. Lord 
Vernon," she said. 

** Aren't they? I'd give a great many pennies for them," 
he said, naively. ** Sometimes I decide tnat you're thinking 
of your part — ^for you look now and then just as you do in 
your great scene. Then, at other times, I wonder whether 
you're thinking of anything real, anything that's happened 
to you, because— because, don't you know, there's a sad ex- 
pression in your eyes, and sometimes you sigh — very gently, 
but I notice it, and — and it makes me unhappy, because I 
think you^re unhappy." 

'^ I should be vei^ ungrateful to be unhappy when I am rid* 
h)^ behind those beautiful horses, and through this lovely 
country, with such nice people, who are one and all so kind 
to me — kinder than I deserve. Lord Vernon." 

" Nobody could be kinder to you than you deserve," he 
said, do^g^dly. ** I wish I knew of anything I could do to — 
to — OhI I'm an awful duffer at explaining myself, as I 
daresay you've found out; but you know what I mean." 

^* I know that vou are always making people happv. Lord 
Vernon," she said, smiling on him frankly; ^' and that you 
couldn't possibly do more than you do, and that we are all 
rery grateful to you." 
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'* I don't want yoa to be gratefal/* he nmrmured, getting 
a little redder; ** at least, not you.^^ Then, seeing a rather 
puzzled look in her eyes, he stopped, and chsm^ed the subject 
qaickly, afraid that he had gone too far, and learfol lest she 
shoald take alarm. *^ Pretty vieir, isn't it? It's a pity we 
can't go farther. We've got a place about fifteen miles along 
the road, and — ^and I should like you to see it Perhaps you 
will someday.'* 

*^ Perhaps,^ said Nora, innocently. And she smiled at 
him with the grave, half-sad smile which always made his 
heart beat fast with wistful longing. 

*^ There's another place I should like you to see," he went 
on, as he drew the whip across the near horse, *^ up in Scot- 
land. It's my father's favourite house; right in the centre of 
a deer forest, don't you know. Somehow, I think it would 
suit you." 

'^ It sounds delightful," said Nora. ** But why do you 
think it would suit me?" 

*' Oh, I don't know," he said, shyly. ** I suppose because 
you are so different to the other women. They seem to care 
for nothing but the racket of London — dances, and all that 
kind of thing — whereas you are always so fond of the country^ 
and so — so quiet and grave, don't you know." 

Nora laughed. 

'^ That sounds as if I were rather a dull person." 

** No, no!" he made haste to interrupt '' You are never 
dulL How could you say such a thing? Why, I'd rather At 
here beside you, with you saying nothing — ^just nothing at 
all—" He stammered, and stopped. Not a bad mare 
that, is it?" and he flicked one of tne wheelers. 

^* Tes, I am fond of the country," said Nora, when she 
had duly praised the mare. ^' I was brought up in it, in a 
very wild and out-of-the-way spot'* 

** Yes?" he said, quickly, as if he were eager to hear more. 

But Nora only said, with a tiny little sigh: ''And some- 
times I miss it That is why I enjoy these drives so much. 
Lord Vernon." 

** Well, you can have as many as you want," he said, 
promptly and cheerfully. '* I'll have 'em put-to every day 
while the weather lasts." 

Nora laughed. 

'* No, nol We could not take up so much of your time," 
she said, brightly. 

" My time!" he echoed, mockingly. " Why, I don't know 
what to do with it as it js, and I'm never so* happy as when 
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yoQ— when rm drirai^ aboat, don't yon know.'' He danced 
at her with shy adoration as he spoke, but Nora was looking 
at a quaint farmhouse they were passing at the moment, ania 
did not see the glanoe; but Foyle, who was sitting close be* 
hind, making mock love to Miss Moberley, saw it, and smiled 
sardonioilly. He was not at all afraid. He held the cards in 
his hand, and he thought that he could trump Lord Vemon'a 
■nit at any moment. 

They had a delightful afternoon, and drove back in food 
time. Every now and then, as they bowled along, Lord Ver« 
non's hand strayed to his breast pocket, in which lay a certain 
morocco case. He had been trying all the afternoon to pluck 
up courage enough to offer this said morocco case, and its con- 
tents, to Nora, but had failed; but that evening, when she 
went into her dressing-room, she found a small square parcel 
lying on the table before the glass. 

''Lord Vernon's man brought it, miss," said her dresser. 

** Lord Vernon's man!" repeated Nora, with surprise. 
** Oh, it must be something 1 dropped this afternoon; out I 
don't remember losing anything." 

She opened the parcel carelessly, but as the light flashed 
upon the magnificent diamond heart which lay on its bed of 
purple satin, her face flushed, then went pale. 

It was not the first present that had been offered her — ^pres- 
ents which had invariably gone back, '' with Miss Merton's 
oomnliments," to the would-be donors; but Nora felt that she 
ooula scarcely return this so coldly and ceremoniously. 

The boy — he was, of course, only a boy in her eyes — ^had 
always been so respectful, so modest in his kindness and atten- 
tions, that she could not, so to speak, throw his gift in his 
face. 

The dresser uttered an involnntarv exclamation of admira- 
tion at the magnificence of the trinket — a kind of gasp; but 
Nora said nothing, and slipped the case in her pocket, and 
when she got home, locked it up in a drawer without looking 
at it again. 

The next afternoon. Lord Vernon was announced. There 
had been several visitors that afternoon. Lady Marchmont 
amongst them, and Nora, who liked to have a period of 
quietude before her work, was on the point of saying, ** Not 
at home," when she remembered the diamonds^ and nodded 
to the maid to admit him. 

He came in; he was more carefully dressed even than usual, 
with an orchid in his button-hole, and his fair hair smooth 
and sleek; the very type of the well-groomed young aristo- 
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craL He was rather pale, Nora notioedi and there was an 
anxious look in his blae eyes. 

^* It's kind of you to see me," he said. ** I — ^I came to ask 
whether yoa weren't knocked up with that long drive yester- 
day, and — and — the maid said yoa were at home, and — ^and 
perhaps would see me." 

^^ I am not at all tired," said Nora, as she gave him her 
hand. ** It was a delightful drive. And I am glad you have 
called. I wanted to see you. Lord Vernon, and to give you 
something — wUl yoa wait a moment? And sit down?" 

She was only gone a moment or two, and his heart sank as 
he saw the case in her hand. 

*^ I want to return you this. Lord Vernon," she said; and, 
though she spoke firmly, her voice was very low and gentle, 
and her eyes rested on him kindly and a little sadly. 

He flushed to the roots of his fair hair, and his lips quivered. 

** Won't you — won't you keep it?" he said, painfully. 

Nora shook her head. 

*^ I never accept presents. Lord Vernon," she siud, still 
with the gentle note in her voice. " Why should I?" 

" I don't know?" he said. ** No, you're right; why should 
you? That is, from — ^from other people. But I hoped that 
you would from me." 

** Why from you. Lord Vernon?" asked Nora, with the 
shadow of a smile in her lovely eyes at his simplicity. 

'' Becaase — because we've been such frienas. I mean be- 
cause you've been so good to me, and — and — I hoped that 
you'd take it — ^it's a stupid kind of thin^ — ^because, if yoa 
did, I should know you weren't angry with me for — ^for lov- 
ing you." 

!Nora did not start, but her face went rather pale, and her 
brows came together. He was almost frightened, awed by the 
expression, but, taking a step nearer, raised his head with 
sudden frankness and courage which became him well. Blood 
always tells: drive your Lord Vemons into a comer and they 
will forget their shyness and show fight in the good old En- 
glish fashion. 

^^ You know I love you," he said, without a stammer now, 
his blue eyes meeting hers bravely. ** I've loyed you ever 
since the first night we met at Lady Marchmont's; you've 
forgotten all about it, I daresay, but I haven't And I've 
gon3 on loving you until, now, I can't help loving you." 

Nora stood with the case in her hand, ner eyes fixed on his 
face, a famt look of trouble in the lines on her forehead. 

" I know you think I'm only a boj— that I don't know mj 
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own mind — ^bat Pm older than yoa, and Pm old enough to 
know that 1 love you with all my heart, and that if — if yoa 
refuse to be my wiie, 1 shauH know another moment's happi- 
ness while I live. Will you try and — and love me a little- 
will you be my wife, Olive?'* 

Nora sank into the low chair near her, her hands clasped 
over the case, her lips tightly set It had come upon her as a 
surprise, a bolt from the blue. She had been so absorbed in 
the thought of Denis that it had never occurred to her that 
this fair-haired boy, this spoilt darline of the fashionable 
world, could possibly fall in love with ner. She was so full 
of sorrow for nim, so full of self-reproach for her blindness, 
that she could not speak, aud, though her set face struck him 
with apprehension, ner silence gave iiim courage to go on. 

" I mow I'm — Pm not worthy of you," he said; " you — 
yon are so beautiful, so good, and so clever — why, all the 
world's talkiuR about you and admiring you I But I love yon, 
and I don't think any fellow could try harder to make yoa 
happy than I will, if you wiU only give me a chance. And 
so— so, though I know it's like my cheek, I've plucked up 
courage to — to ask you to marry me. Will you?"^ 

He put the question again, frankly, modestly; as if he were 
a mere commoner, struggling for his daily bread, instead of 
the heir to a dukedom; and he waited for the verdict with as 
much fear and trembling as any city clerk would have felt 

Nora raised her eyes and looked up at him, and he read his 
fate in the sad, gentle gaze. 

** No; I cannot be your wife. Lord Vernon," she said, very 
gently, very softly, but also very firmly. 

He drew a long breath, and his face, which had been flushed 
with the eagerness of his prayer, grew white. But he pulled 
himself upright, as a brave young fellow does when he gets 
** one from the shoulder." 

** You — you don't care for me?" he said, almost inaudibly. 

Nora's lips moved. It was hard to have to strike him with 
the cruel " Nol" 

He bent his head for a moment, and at that moment Nora 
thought of Donovan. Love levels all ranks, and in that sec- 
ond or two the two men, peer and peasant, looked very much 
alike. But she had only a little pity for Donovan, while her 
heart ached for this blue-eyed boy. 

** I am very sorry. What can I say to show you how sorry, 
how grieved, I amr" she murmured, with a tenderness that 
made matters worse for him, for he wanted her love, not her 
pity. ** 1 did not know — I never dreamt that you— you — " 
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" Would fall in love with you?'* he said. " Why, how 
eoold I help itP Don't you know how — ^how beautiful you 
are? And it isn't that only. There are plenty of pretty 
women one doesn't fall in love with; it's — it's — oh! I can't 
make you understand how sweet and good you are; how far 
above other women — " 

** OhI hush, hush!" she said, flushing for a moment. 
** You will not think so always. I hope you will — I know 
you will — soon meet with some one who is really all you only 
think me. Lord Vernon." 

** Oh, no, I shan't!" he said, with an air of conviction and 
despair. ^^ If it can't be you, then— then it shall be no one 
else. Are you sure—" Me paused a moment ** I'm too 
late— is that it?" 

She was silent, while the clock ticked loudly, but not more 
loudly, t^a Wb heart beat, the yoong man thought. Then 
she raised her eyes. 

** Yes," she said, very softly; " you are too late. There is 
some one else — no, don't ask me who it is," she went on, 
quickly, as she saw the question in his eyes. ** I — I cannot 
tell you. It is no one you know. I have not seen him for a 
long time — " She paused, until he thought that she would 
say no more; but she went on: ** We parted before I came to 
London; and he has ffone, I do not know where. It is almost 
as if he were dead — but I know that he is not dead — that he 
is alive. And if he were not, I should still belong to him." 

His head dropped, and he gnawed at his lip. 

" Yes," he said; " youM be true till death — and beyond it! 
Well, he's a lucky beggar, whoever he is, and wherever he is 
— and — I wish I were in his place!" 

He turned aside, and Nora knew, somehow, that it was to 
hide the tears which had been even in his voice. 

^* I — I suppose you won't care to see me after this?" he 
said. 

Nora looked at him wistfully. 

** Why not?" she said. ** You have ndd me the greatest 
honour a man can pay a woman, Lora Vernon, and — and 
though I cannot do what you want, there is no reason why I 
should lose a friend — if you care to remain a friend only." 

" You're— you're verv good to me I" he said, rather thick- 
ly. *' Yes, I'd rather have you for a friend than any other 
girl for a sweetheart." 

After a pause, he nodded towards the diamond heart 

'^ You may as well keep that," he said. ** You've got my 
real hearty yon know." And he tried to smile. 
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Kora shook her head, and placed the case in his hand. 

'' Ife iB too rich, too costly, ' she said, gently. ** If — ^if yon 
tared to give me that flower m yoar coat^" 

He took the orchid oat quickly bat caret oily, and held it 
oat to her. 

*'I was hoping that you'd take me, myself, and — ^and 
ererything belonging to me/' he said. ** Bat I'll have to be 
content with this, I sappoee." 

** I will keep it always — always!" she said. *^ Bat I shall 
not need it to remind me that I have a trae friend. Lord Ver- 
non." 

She held oat her hand, and he took it, looked down at it for 
a moment as a man might look at something very precioas 
which he is parting with forever, then he bent o?er it and 
kissed it 

Kora heard him going down the stairs, slowly and heayily. 
He generally came np them two or three at a time, like the 
boy ne was. And her pity followed him softly, with the ras- 
tle of an angel's wings. For she knew what Ioto was, and 
how it harts r 

Now, before a coaple of days had passed, the world knew 
that Miss Olive Merton had refused tne Marquis of Vernon, 
and a future ducal coronet Perhaps Dora guessed what bad 
passed, and dropped a word — and it is quite sufficient to whis- 
per one word in such cases — or perhaps Vernon's friends at 
the olub guessed it from the young man's manner; for Lord 
Vernon behaved very strangely that day. He was silent and 

Sreoccupied — he who was always so *^ chatty " and light- 
earted. He refused a drink, declined to play billiards, quar- 
relled with his dinner aud his closest friend; in short, behaved 
^nerally and unmistakably like the man who has been re- 
jected. 

Anyhow, the romonr spread, was not contradicted. Lord 
Vernon, when gently asked the question, turned on his inter- 
rogator, and desired to be informed why the deuce he didn't 
mind his own businessi And Society was at first smitten with 
amazement, and then filled with admiration for the girl who 
oould find it possible to refuse so magnificent an oBer. 

Oossips of both sexes went about with: '' Have you heard 
this about Vernon and Miss Merton, of the Duke's?. He pro- 
posed to her — ^he did, indeed I— and she refused him! It's a 
fact, I assure yoa. Oood lord! fancy any girl, to say nothing 
of an actress, refusing the future Duke of Gorton!" 

It is scarcely necessary to sav that Nora became more popu- 
lar and songht after than before; the men became more de- 
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Toted^ and, if it were possible, more respectful; and the women 
regarded her with something like awe, as the one woman in 
the world high-minded enoagh to ref ase the match of the sea- 
son. Far greater personages than the Marchmonts called on 
her at her dainty uttle rooms, and she received invitations to 
houses which were celebrated for their exclasivoness. 

One night, about a week after Vernon's rejection, Spencer 
Foyle was dining with the Esdailes. He had called at the 
house in Clansmere Gardens, and had managed, with his usual 
art, to ingratiate himself, not only with Lord Esdaile, but 
with Ladv Blanche. With the latter it had been easy work, 
for Blanche, in her ignorance, regarded Mr. Spencer Foyle as 
a perfect specimen of the fashionable world; and was not only 
flattered by his attentions, but quite prepared to be fascinated 
by him. 

He had dined there several times, and had accompanied 
them to concerts and theatres, and now and again to parties 
at the houses of the quiet people whom Lord Esdaile knew. 
Lady Blanche had found it delightful to have sach a man as 
Mr. Foyle at her beck and call; and Foyle had been quick to 
see her liking and admiration for him, and also quick to see 
his advantage. 

Once or twice it had occurred to him that it would be a 
good thing to be Lady Blanche's husband, and the son-in-law 
of Lord Esdaile; and to-night, as he sat by Lady Blanche's 
side and talked — and how well Mr. Spencer Foyle could talk 
when he liked! — ^and felt, rather than saw, the admiration in 
her bold eyes, he wondered whether the thing were possible. 

He knew that Lord Esdaile was not rich, and that he cer- 
tainly would not give his daughter to a poor man — and a com- 
moner to boot But Spencer Foyle, as he glanced at her, and 
then across the room at her father, absorbed in the Times, 
thought of Mr. Levison's Australian speculation, and won- 
dered whether, if he came with a fortune in his hand. Lord 
'Esdaile would decline him. 

'^ I suppose we shall be going back soon," said Ladjf 
Blanche, after a pause. '' A horrid nuisance, isn't it?'' And 
she pouted her lull lips, and sighed impatiently. '^ I wish 
father would let or sell Esdaile, and come and live in London, 
at any rate, for the season. I adore London, don't you?" 

** Not as a general thing," he said. '^ I have enjoyed these 
last few weeks— but then you — ^and Lord Esdaile — ^have made 
them very pleasant to me." 

She turned her large eyes upon him, and smiled with open 
gratification. 
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'^ How nicely yoa say that kind of thing/' she said, with a 
lauffh. ** Of course, you don't mean it?" 

'^Indeed I do/' he said. ** Yoa cannot guess how much I 
have enjoyed my visit here, and our outings together. And 
now you toll me that they are to come to an end. I shall miss 
you very much. Lady Blanche. '* 

She coloured aud bridled with pleased vanity. 

*' And I am sure I shall miss you, Mr. Foyle, and — and 
London altogether. '' 

*^ London first and most? Ah, yesi'' he said, with a dell- 
oato touch of reproach. 

** We have been quito like old friends, haven't we?'' she 
said, aftor a pause. ** But you won't really miss me. You 
will remain in London with all the fun; while I shall be cart- 
ed over to Ireland, and be buried in that awful holel I never 
realised what a wretched place it was until I came up to 
town." 

** I don't think I shall remain in London," he said, in a 
low voice, for he did not want Lord Esdaile to hear him. ** I 
think of leaving England." 

** Of leaving^ England I I suppose you mean that you are 

f;oing to the Kiviera, or one oi those winter places? How 
ucky for youl How I wish I were going !" 

** No," he said. *^ I am going aoroaa — to Australia." 

'' Beally!" she exclaimed, sfcaring at him in the way which 
always annoyed and hurt Lady Esdaile. *' What on earth 
are you going there for?" 

Spencer Foyle leant forward a little, so that he could speak 
very softly. 

'* I am going to make money, I hope," he said. '' I am, 
unfortunately, not a rich man.'' 

" No?" she said, eyeing him curiously, and evidently very 
much interested. 

'' No," he said. ^^ A little while ago I did not feel the mis- 
> fortune; lately it has come home to me, and I have realised 
how bad it is to be poor." 

There was something in his voice, a significance which 
made her lower her eyes. 

** What has happened lately?" she asked, with a faint laugh. 

" Just this: that I have discovered something that I want, 
want very badly, and I know that I cannot ^et it while I am 
poor. Si> yon see why I am goinff to Australia." 

'' I wonaer what it is," she said, with a glance and a smile. 

Bpmoer Fojld looked aonMS at the motionless figure behind 
the^nMii 
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" If I were brave enoagh to tell yoa^ I am afraid yon would 
be ver, mach sorpriBed, and very angry at my presamption," 
he replied. 

^' should I?" she said. *^ You might try^ mightn't yon? 
I shouldn't faint with astonishment, or kill you, you know." 

** I cannot risk it/' he murmured, after a pause^ as if he 
had been considering whether he should speak out ** But^ 
Ladv Blanche, if my undertaking out there should prove suc« 
cessiul, I may find courage to tell you what it is I want; and 
may I hope that you will not be angry?" 

He touched^the lace on her sleeve with a pleading gesture, 
and looked into her eyes imploringly; and Blanche coloured, 
and softly gnawed her under lip. 

** How can I say, unless you tell me what it is?" she said, 
with a pout 

** I dare not," he murmured. '^ Ahl do you think it costs 
me nothing to remain silent? Indeed, indeed it does! But 
I must pot speak — ^yet If all goes well, and I come back 
poor no longer, but rich — ^then, tnen I will tell you." 

His hand slid forward to her arm; but, at that moment, 
the paper rustled and fell, and Lord Esdaile looked across at 
the clock. Lady Blanche flushed, and drew a little away from 
Foyle; but he was too wise to start, and simply fell back, 
with his arms behind his head. 

** We are going to Lady Percival's reception," she said. 
** Isn't it a nuisance?" she added, with an affectation of re- 
luctance; an affectation only, for the reception was the most 
important of the short season, and an invitatioii was mudi 
coveted. 

*' I, too, am ffoing," said Spencer Foyle, rising. 

Her face brightened. 

*^ You may as well come with us, then, may not he, 
father?" 

*' Certainly," said Lord Esdaile, courteously, but not too 
dnthusiastically; but Spencer Foy'e knew better than to ac- 
cept 

^* Thanks," he said; ** but I have to call upon a friend on 
the way, unfortunatriy. But I shall be there almost as soon 
as you." 

He held her hand a little longer than was necessary, and 
felt his pressure returned; and, as he got into a hansom, he 
smQed with cynical satisfaction. 

** She's a fine girl — but vulgar," he said. " But she's the 
daughter of a peer, and I might do worse. It will be some- 
thing to be Lord Esdaile's sou-in-law." 
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The hansom palled ap at CatendiBh ManaioDi, and he went 
np to Mr. Levison's rooms. Mr. Levison wav sitting with the 
eyening paper on his knee, a big cigar in his thick fipe, and a 
bottle of champaffDe at his elbow. 

Hallo, FoyleT^ he exclaimed, with boisterons welcome. 

I was just going to look yon up! Yon've come in the nick 
of time. ^' 

** What is itr* asked Foyle, languidly eyeing him throogh 
half-dosed eyes. 

** Tasker's come back from that place in Ireland— can't 
remember the beastly name. The man he wanted ain't there, 
and ain't been there, so far as Tosker can make oat; so that 
yoa and him will have to go alone. That'sh if yoa mean 
golnff; and you'll have to make up your mind now, my boy." 

''Did Tusker see Mrs. — what s the name— Neil?" asked 
Fovle, carelessly. 

" No; he didn't want to raise her curioshity, and set her 
talldng; so he made enquiries in the place. He's just thish 
nunute gone — I'll send for him, if you like." 

** No matter," said Foyle; '' I can't wait I'm going on 
to Lady Percival's." 

'' Are you, now I" exclaimed Leyison, with awe. ** Begu« 
lar shwell affair, ain't it?" 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders. 

** xou want my answer, Leyison?" 

*' I just da Fact is, my boy, I want the thing put in hand 
at once: and if you can't, or won't go— well, I'ye got my eye 
on anotner man." 

Foyle smiled incredalously. 

" I will go," he said, quietly. 

Leyison jumped up heayily, and held out his thick, be- 
rin^ed hand. 

'^ Bight! Shake, old man! 'Ere, 'aye a glassh of wine on 
it! And when will you shtart, eh?" 

" When you like — in three days," said Foyle. " No wine, 
thanks " 

** Ohl but just a glassh!" 

" In three days, or later— Just as you please," said Foyle, 
moving towards the door. He paused, with his hand on the 
handle. *' B^-the-way, you m^y book me a state-room, with 
two berths — I like plenty of room. Good-night." 

" 'Ere," expostulated Mr. Levison. " Don't go like thati 
We've made no arrangements — no nothink!" 

** You and Tusker can come round to my rooms to-morrow 
night. I can't wait now; Tve promised to meet some peoptoj 
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and am late already/' and, mth a cart nod, he sauntered out. 

Mr. Levison swore under his breath. 

*^ Confound hi&h impudence! Bat he'sh just the man foi 
it — ^just the man; and I've got to put up with it, I shuppose." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Spekgeb Foyle ^ot into his hansom, and lit a cigarette. 
As he smoked, the languid, listless air he had assumed for 
Mr. Leyison's benefit disappeared. His eyes gleamed with a 
keen and calculating expression, his thin lips pressed the cigar- 
ette tightly. 

** Yes," he muttered, as the cab began to slow up at Carl- 
ton Terrace. " She can't escape; I've got her fixed too tight- 
ly. Out there, at Marishannon, she would have laughed me 
to scorn; but it's different now. No woman could face it; 
certainly no woman with her pride. I'll strike the blow to- 
night" 

He smiled meditatively for a moment or two as the cab 
nAde its way into the long line, and a smile of audacity 
crossed his face. '* It's awkward having two birds in hand; 
but I'll risk it. She's worth it — my beautiful wild Irish girl!" 

As he entered the magnificent saloon, he saw Lady Blanche 
standing a little way in, and having bowed to Lady Percival, 
who did not know him from Adam— one half the brilliant 
crowd were strangers to her — ^he went straight to the girl. 
She received him with barely concealed eagerness. 

** Oh, I'm glad you've come!" she said — she was flushed 
with excitement and gratification at being present ^* I want 

ion to tell me who's who. All sorts of famous people are 
ere, aren't they?" 

He nodded, and pointed out some of the statesmen and 
celebrities, the great ladies and fashionable lions; and as he 
did so, he saw a small crowd in a corner of the room, and 
caught a glimpse of the face of the central figure. It was 
Nora, surrounded, as usual. She was listening to a short, 
thick-set man, with a blue ribbon across his waistcoat, but 
there was a dreamy, far-away look in her eyes, and her smUe 
was rather rare and fitful. 

He had not expected to see Nora there, and he drew Lady 
Blanche's attention to the other end of the room; but she 
looked round again almost immediately. 

** They say that Miss Merton, the actress — ^who refused the 
Marquis of Veruon, you know — (he Miss Merton is here," she 
said, eagerly. **1 heard two gentlemen talking about her 
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joBt before yoa came in. Do find her for me, inll yon?" and 
Bhe pressed his arm. Foyle looked round 86 if in search of 
that famous personage. 

** I don't see her/^ he said, coolly, eren as his eyes wan* 
dered from liora's face. ** She may have gone away; it is 
hite, you know.'* 

** Oh, I'm sorry. What a nuisance! I wanted to see her 
off the stage!" said Blanche. 

*^ Never mind; you will some day. Gome into the fern- 
ery;*' and he drew her arm closer to his side. But as they 
were moving away, Blanche heard a gentleman say: ** The 
Merton is holding a grander court than usual to-night," and, 
following his eyes, she saw Nora. She started, and her gaze 
grew rather wild, and her mouth opened. 

** What is the matter?" asked!^ Spencer Foyle, with the 
touch of languor which he always assumed when he was driven 
into a corner. 

" Why — why — I know that girl — that Miss Merton!'' said 
Blanche. 

"Yes?" he said, quietly. "You have met her some- 
where?" 

"Met her? I should think so! Why, she'»— she's a girl 
from our village, a work-girl, peasant, you know! Her 
name'- " 



" Hush!" he said, laughing softly. " These people stand- 
ing near us are listening — and smiling. What an extraordi- 
narv mistake!" 

"Mistake!" she echoed, looking up at him with a frown of 
bewilderment. 

" Why, yes," he said, with a slight drawl. " Miss Merton's 
the daughter of a clergyman — a dean; it is well known." 

" She is!" said Laidy Blanche, her face red, her lips still 
parted. " Well, it's the most extraordinary likeness! And, 
jet, now I come to look at her, I can see it's a mistake." 
ohe laughed scomfullv. " She's too beautiful and grand to 
be Nora Neil of Marishannon." 

" Oh, that girl!" he said. " Ah, yes, I think I remember 
her. Miss Merton is a little like her, but — !" He smiled 
significantly. 

" Of course; I see now! It was ridiculous of me to make 
the mistake," she said, biting her lip, and ashamed of her 
supposed blunder. " I should like to speak to her. Do you 
know her? Do introduce me — ^you can, I suppose? I see no 
end of ladies talking to her, as if-^as if they were really 
''jiendsof hers." 
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He smiled, and his thin lips carved with amused contempt 
of her ignorance and arrogance. 

** Oh, yes," he said. *' Miss Merton is quite one of them- 
selves, and bids fair to be the social idol next season. I'U 
take you to her presently,' he added, already mentally fram' 
Ing some excuse for not doing so; but he was saved the trouble, 
for Lord Esdaile came up. 

" Oh, here you are, Blanchel'^ he said. " I want to intro- 
duce you to some friends of your mother's. Thank you, Mr. 
Foyle.'' 

Blanche cast a sullen look over her shoulder as she went ofF. 

" A parcel of old fogies 1'' she whispered. " I know what 
* friends of mother's ' will be likel'* 

Foyle waited until she had disappeared in the crowd, then 
he went across the room, and gradually ^ot near to Nora. 
He made his deep obeisance to the Serene Highness who was 
talking to her, then, as his Serenity turned for a moment to 
speak to some one else, Foyle bent towards I^ora, and whis* 
pered: 

** Lady Blanche is herel" 

Nora started slightly, and her face paled. She did not fear 
Lady Blanche, or Lady any one else, but the name recalled 
the nainf ul scenes which had taken place beside the lake. She 
stood looking before her in her old statuesque attitude, and 
Fojle, as if he read her like a book, said, still in the same low 
voice: 

** You would like to leave? Let me take you to your car- 
riag^e. " 

Dhe inclined her head, and gave him her arm, and he led 
her through the room, keeping away from the side to which 
Lady Blanche had gone. As they passed, the crowd looked at 
her with keenest interest, and men bowed, and women smiled; 
but Nora's eyes were fixed before her, and, though she in- 
clined her head in response, it was evident that her thoughts 
were elsewhere than at Lady Percival's. 

Outwardly Spencer Foyle was calm and cool as an iceberg, 
but his heart beat fast as he thought, ** She is afraid even of 
being recognised as Nora Neil!" 

As he put her into the brougham, he said, softly: ** I am 
afraid you are tired to-night." 

Nora smQed absently. '^ I think I am,'' she said. '^ The 
crowd was very ffreat, and the rooms were hot — " 

*' — And his %rene Highness rather trying!" he said, with 
a smile. He did not say, ^* Good-night.'' The moment the 
broogham had got awav- be leapt into a hansom oabt 
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'' Fonov that oarriaffel'' he eaid^ sharply. 

Kora leant back, and closed her eves, and drew a long sigh. 
The night had been a triumph for ner; for she had not only 
been present at the great reception, bat had shone as one cl 
the stars. Men had flocked roand her, a prince royal had 
talked — and talked much — to her; women of high rank had 
treated her as an equal. She was, as Lady Blanche would 
have put it, at the top of the tree. And yet — and yet I Ob, 
how gladly she would have exchanged her fame, her popa- 
larity, her social position, for the humblest of cots in old Ire- 
land — with Denis by her side! Where was he? As she asked 
herself the question, her heart ached, and this ** oueen of the 
stage and society,'' as the papers loved to call ner, hid her 
face in her hands, and uttered a tearless sob. 

She got out of the brougham, and went upstairs to the 
drawing-room — the little room to which so many great people 
were fond of coming — and moved to the dass to take off her 
cloak. As she did so, she saw a figure behind her reflected in 
the antique mirror. 

She turned, more amazed than startled, and regarded Spen- 
cer Foyle with cold surprise and anger. 

*^ Forgive mel" he said, in a low voice. 

** How did yon come here?" she asked, her eyes like steeL 

He put out his hands deprecating! v. 

" I followed you," he said. " The maid thought I had 
come with you. Once more, forgive me I I wanted to see 
you — I must see you, speak to you — and to-nightl" 

Nora drew herself up, and looked at him as an empress 
miffht regard a subject who had intruded upon her privacy. 

^ Not to-night; it is too late," she said, calmty. *^Qo, 
please." 

** I cannot go until I have said what I have to say," he 
said, with a feigned desperation and excitement ** I shall 
not keep vou many minutes. I beg you will hear mel" 

Nora thought rapidly. Dora was in bed, but the maid, 
who waited upon them, could be summoned in a moment. 
Anger, resentment, flashed for a moment in her eyes. That 
he should dare to follow her, and gain an entrance to her 
rooms at this hour of the night, seemed almost incredible. 
The very audacity of the act paralysed her for a moment. 

^' I do not understand what vou can have to say to me that 
should warrant this intrusion," she said. 

He came forward, and took her hand. She started, and 
glanced at the bell, and instantly he glided between her and 
it^ and regarded her with a fitAady, almost defiant air. 
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Nora stftred at him. 

** Yoa mast leave my rooms at once^ if yoa please," she 
said. "At once." 

" Wait," he said. " If you tell me to go after you have 
heard what I have to say, I promise to ga Sut you must hear 
me. Nora, I am leaving England immediately; this is, per- 
haps, my last chance of seeing you alone. And I have seized 
it. Gan you not guess why I have come? Have you been so 
blind as not to see that— I love you?" ^ 

She looked at him steadily. Had he gone mad, or was 
ho—? But there was no sign of intoxication m his face or voice. 

" I love you!" he repeated. " I cannot live without you. 
Ah, why do you look at me as if you were surprised, angry? 
You must know — " 

Nora looked over her shoulder towards the door, and he 
smiled to himself. 

" It is locked," he said, quietly. " Nora, I want you to 
.listen to me, and— be sensible. I am going to leave England, 
and I want you to go with me." 

She found her voice at last. " You must be mad!" she 
said; but she spoke to herself, rather than to him. 

"No; I am not mad," he said. "You are surprised, 
startled. And yet you should not be! Think, look back! 
Was it only a friendly interest which prompted me to tempt 
you to come to London? was it only a friendly interest, do you 
think, which induced me to guide you on the road to the suc- 
cess you have achieved? No, it was because I loved you, be- 
cause I intended to win you — " 

Nora raised hor hand to enforce his silence. 

" Yes, you are mad," she said, calmly. " Leave the house 
at once; I will not listen to you." 

" — Day by day, week by week, I have watched you, watched 
and waited for the hour when I could tell you of my love, 
ahow you my heart, and claim vour own." 

Nora stillVazed at him with blank amazement and a stumor 
of anger. There was no fear in her heart, only a fierce inmg- 
nation and loathing. 

" Have you finished?" she asked. " If so—" 

" Not yet," he said, and with a change in his voice and 
manner. He dropped the frenzy of the lover, and became 
something like himself, cynical, and coldly languid, as if as- 
sured of his success. " I leave England in three days, and I 
want you to accompany me. Wait; you will put forward in- 
numerable obstacles, 1 know; but what are they worth? As 
for the Duke's, the excuse at sudden indisposition ^1 suffice; 
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and for the reelb^V* He sbragffed his dioulden. ** It has 
been a pretty comedy, and you nave played yoar part well; 
bat it has had its ran, and mast give place to a new one. We 
win leave England quietly; we will ^o where happiness, such 
as few men and women find, is awaitmg as — ** 

Nora's face set/hor eyes blazed. 

" If you are neither mad nor intoxicated, you must have 
some purpose in this insult, Mr. Foyle,'' she said. ** Please 
explain as shortl;^ as possible, and — so.*' 

** 1 have explained,'* he said. " I love yon, Nora. I can- 
not live without you. I cannot leave England without yon. 
You will not refuse — '* 

Nora laughed — it was rather an hysterical laugh, but full 
of scorn and contempt 

'' Excuse me. Do you wish me to treat you as a rational 
being and not as the madman you seem? Well, then — I re* 
fuse the insult of your love, and I — " 

** No, you will not refuse," he said, quietly, ** not when I 
tell you what refusal would cost vou." 

** Oost me?" she said, coldly, naughtily. 

*^ Yes," he said; and he leant agamst the mantelshelf » and 
regarded his polished boot, resting]: on the fender, with a criti- 
cal air. ** Yes; cost you your place in society, vour berth at 
the theatre, the respect of all wno have well-nigh worshipped 
you." 

" I— don't understand youl" she said. " Why do you talk 
this nonsense — why have you come here to— to insult me?" 

** Is my love an insult, Nora?" he said. ** Oh, believe I 
love you; try and believe how greatly it pains me to threaten 
you—" 

"ThreatenI With what?" 

She drew herself to her full height, imperial in her beauty 
and her scorn. 

'^Ah, you are splendid I" he said, with a long breath. 
^^No wonder they are so infatuated with you! No wonder 
poor Lord Vernon lost his heart — and his head! But they 
are so fickle, the public, high and low alike; and I give you 
my word that the world which now worships Miss Olive Mor- 
ton would turn upon her with scorn and aerision if it knew 
— what I know." 

Nora looked at him in a kind of stupor. 

" If it knew? Oh, you are mad !" she said. " You threaten 
me with disclosing the fact that 1 am Nora Neil — " 

** Pardon me!'^ he said. " You are not Nora Neil, but 
Nora Fawsett, the daughter of a convict!" 
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OHAPTEE XXXL 

'*Yo0 are Nora Fawsett — the daughter of a convictr* 
Spenoer Foyle repeated slowly, and with a pleasant smile. 

Nora regardea him for a moment as if she had not heard 
him, or, hearing, understood; then she uttered a faint cry, 
and, as if he h^ actually struck her, staggered back against 
the wall, her hands outstretched as if to ward ofF the repetition 
of a blow. 

Foyle thought she was going to faint, and he looked round 
for some water. But after a moment she let her hands fall 
to her side and drew a long breath. 

*' It^it is not true!" she panted. But something in his 
face, in the manner in which he had dealt the cruel stab, told 
her heart that for once he was not lying. 

** Excuse me,'* he said, slowly and coolly; " it is quite 
true/' 

She hid her face in her hands, and he saw her sway to and 
fro, as if she were going to fall; then, looking beyond him, 
she said, shudderingly: 

" Tell— tell me— r 

'^ Certainly]" he said, as if she had asked him to tell her 
the time. I see you do not know the truth of your parent- 
age. I am grieved that you should have forced me to ac- 
quaint you with it. But " — he shrugged his shoulders — " you 
women will never be satisfied until you feel the band of steel 
under the velvet glove. In a word, your father, whose name, 
real or assumed, is Fawsett, as I have said, was concerned 
with another man in the robbery of a Belgian bank clerk. It 
, went very near to murder; but the poor devil recovered, for- 
tunately — for your father, who did his term of penal servi- 
tude, instead of being — '' He paused, and smiled sardoni- 
oally. ** I imagine, in fact, I know, that he is out on a ticket- 
of-leave; and I should fancy that he is the sort of man who 
would be delighted to claim Miss Olive Merton, the famous 
actress." 

Nora sank into a chair, but rose a^ain, as if she could not 
endure to show any weakness before him. 

''And — ^and my mother? She knew?'' she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

** Yes, certainly. Hence the change of name and strict 
retirement. Poor woman, I pity her; but, my dear Nora, I 
pity you most I A terrible ordeal is before yoaf It would not 
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have mattered so much if the knowledge had come to yoa 
when you were in humble circumstances, and unicnown; you 
would not have sufifered so keenly; but now — I'' He Ehru^ged 
his shoulders again, and took out his cigarette-case. '* May I 
be permitted to smoke? To tell you the truth, I am rather 
upset Thanks/' he said, though she had accorded him no 
permission by word or sien. '* Try and picture the sensation 
the news will create!" ne went on. '''The Queen of the 
Stage and Society ' discovered not to be the daughter of a re- 
spectable clergyman, a dean, but — a convict! A convict! If 
he had only been a working-man, an honest man, however low 
in the social scale, it wouM not have mattered; all the more 
credit to you for rising so high in the same social scale. It 
would not have mattered, the world would have said, and I 
think you might have kept your popularity; but — a convict! 
There is something hopeless, final, about it It makes a 
stain, a mark, whi(^ nothing can wash out It is too shame- 
ful, disgraceful!" 

He blew the smoke from his cigarette in delicate rings, and 
watched them as they floated slowly to the ceiling. " Think 
of Lord Vernon's humiliation, degradation; of the laughter, 
the enjoyment, of society over his discomfiture. Think of all 
your great friends — the people who have been so ' kind ' to 
you, as you always put it" 

She put her hand to her brow, and pushed back the hair, 
with a gesture of agony and despair. 

" The papers will be grateful; it is a slack time, and they 
will seize on the story with avidity. There will be paragraphs, 
letters, leaders, in all which they will, while pretending to 
sympathise with yon, dilate on the story with all its details. 
They will rake up the trial, describe the robbery and well- 
nigh murder; they will find a portrait of your father — or in- 
vent one — and publish it alongside of yours. Yes, there is a 
good time before the papers; and I almost wish I were the 
proprietor of a society journal. And it will be a good thing 
lor the Duke's! Why, the theatre will be crammed for the 
next year to see the famous actress who is — the daughter of a 
convict!" 

He laughed softly, the laugh of a fiend revelling in, gloat- 
ing over, the misery of the victim writhing under his torture. 

%ut the laugh acted like a tonic— like the stimulant of a 
lash — upon Nora. She turned her face away, and clenched 
her hands until the nails cut into the short palms. She felt 
as if she were dying by inches^ but that she would die without 
word or sign. 
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He glanced at t!ie averted face. 

" Can^t yoa see it all, Nora?'* he asked, gravely. " But, 
of coarse yoa can; yoa have imagination, intellect; yon see it 
all as plainly as I do. There is no hope for yoa. Let bat a 
whisper of the trath be attered, and — yoa are rained, com- 
pletely, irretrievably rained! And great indeed will be the 
lall! To-night, there is not a more popalar actress on the 
boards, there is not a more popalar woman in society, 
than Miss Olive Merton; to-morrow, there will be no woman 
so low in the world of scandal, so deep in the mire of shame, 
as she will be.'' 

She tarned and looked at him. Her face was white and 
set, and there were dark shadows ander her eyes, her lips were 
strained as if she were in mortal agony. 

" Who — who knows this besides yoarself ?" she asked and 
he almost started at the soand of her voice, so hoarse and 
changed bad it become. 

" No one," he replied. " Please do not doabt me.'' For 
there was the cold scorn of anbelief in her eyes. ** I shall 
not atter one word that is untrae. Why need I? The trath 
is enoagh for my purpose. No one knows the story of year 
parentage — year real name. Year mother has kept the se- 
cret well — ^she woald, natarally ! Year father " — Nora winced 
a^id shaddered — *' has disappeared. It was by the merest 
chance that I discovered the trath. I happened to hear the 
story of the robbery in which year father was concerned from 
his partner in the crime. He knew where year mother was 
living, and her name, or assamed name; bat he did not know 
that yoa had left home, and woald never know that Miss Olive 
Merton was — what she is. How should he? How shoald 
any one know? No, yoar secret lies, so to speak, in the hol- 
low of my hand. I have only to keep it closed, and it will 
remain hidden forever; bat I have only to open my hand, 
and fling it forth, and it will be scattered, like seed, all over 
the civilised world." 

He made the appropriate gesture, and Nora watched him 
as if fascinated. Indeed, there was something fascinating, 
mesmeric, in the man's unscrupuloas and fiendish cruelty. 
There is something fascinating m the loathsome beauty of a 
deadly snake, in its sinuous movements, in the exquisite glit- 
ter of its eye. Nora shuddered, and felt as if she were under 
a spell, a hideous, soul-benumbing spell. She could no^^ think^ 
could scarcely realise the significance of his threat. 

" Pray understand," he said, softly, " that your fate de- 
pends on me, and me alone. In a word, I am master. JJw 
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deratand it, and aooept it Gome! yoa have plenty of oonr- 
age, plenty of preeenoe of mind. Try and think that yoa are 
standing on a narrow ledge over your beloved Lake oi Mari- 
Bhannon, and that only one path lies before yoa. Take it, 
and yoa are safe, secure; refuse, and — " He flung the end 
of his cigarette in the fireplace with a significant gesture. 

There was a pause, as if he wished to eive her time to real- 
ise his meanine; then he went towards her with outstretched 
hand. She did not shrink from him, but kept her eyes fixed 
on vacancy beyond him. 

** Gome, Nora,'' he said, in a softer, gentler voice, *^ be 
sensible I 1 know how you feeL Tou probably hate me at 
this moment; but don't forget that you forced me to play my 
trump card. 1 would have kept it in mv hand if you had 
been gentler with me — if you had said '^Yes' without any 
fuss. It was your own fault I'm not a Lord Vernon, or 
any of the other men, who fall in love with you, and take 
their * No ' like a beaten spaniel. There is nothing of the 
spaniel about me. When I want a thing, I want it b^ly, and 
I get it; by fair means if I can, by the other means if I can't 
I want yow." 

She let her eyes rest on his face for a moment, then they 
wandered away again, and she sighed, as if well-nigh exhaust- 
ed by the agony she was enduring. 

** Gome with me, as I propose. Let me make you happy. 
I love you, my dear, and I know that I can teach you a hap- 
piness of which you cannot even ^uess. You shall leave the 
stage forever, if you like. I shall be rich — this business I am 
going on will mase me that; you shall queen it out there, or " 
— he paused — " or you shall come back after a time," '* when 
I am tired of you," he thought, with a barely suppressed 
smile — '* and ruffle it as of old. Why should you hesitate? 
There is no other course open to you, save that one, which 
you will not, dare not, take." 

^' Why not?" she asked, in a dry voice. 

He laughed softly. 

" Because you are too proud," he said. " WhatI Pall — 
be hurled — ^from so lofty a pedestal I To lie in the mire and 
mud — the laaghinp:-8tock, the scorn, of all who admired and 
worshipped youl Not you!" 

She sank on to the couch, and sat with clasped hands, her 
head bent; and he went and stood beside her, and looked down 
at her. 

'* Forgive me, Nora! Don't bear ill-will 1 If I know you, 
and myselj^ you will have forgotten all this— this painful 
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scene, long before we have reached the other side of the world. 
All is fair in love, you know. And do you think the other 
men who were so hard hit by yoa wonldnH have done what I 
have done! Trust themi" He laughed meaningly. ** I 
know men^ and I know women. You are the sort of woman 
who has to be won at the sword's point; and so 1 nsed it. 
Forgive and forget the means, Nora, and — ^yieldl Ton will 
come with me, will you not?" 

He expected her still to refuse— to refuse with scorn and 
contempt, and was prepared for further arguments, persi^a- 
fflons, and threats; but Nora sat silent^ and it seemed to him as 
if she were already considering. He sat down beside her, and 
took her hand. She shuddered^and withdrew it, but did not rise. 

** I start — we start — in three or four days,'* he said, quiet- 
ly, and with a cool assurance, as if he were confident of his 
Jower and the victory it would win him. ** Only two men 
now that I am going; I do not even know the destination 
mjrselt; this business is a delicate one, and requires secrecy 
and caution. I have already made arrangements for you to 
accompany me — " 

She did not start, but her eyes dilated. 

^* Yon will join me just before the vessel sails. I will 
come, or send you word of the day and hour. Don't worry 
about taking too many things; and those you intend to take, 
pack, and send down to the agents. I will give you the ad- 
dress. Are you listening, mv dear?" he broke off to ask. 

** I am listening," she said, in a strange voice. 

'' That's right; we must not make a blunder. As t9 the 
Duke's, you can send a line on the day we sail, saying yon 
are indisposed." He laughed cvnically. *^ They are used to 
that kind of messa^, and will be prepared for an elopement 
or disappearance. By- the- way, you had better draw your sal- 
ary — or, you might get as big an advance as you can." The 
blood slowly mounted to her face/ and as slowly fell again. 
** It is as well to spoil the Egyptians, yon know; and they can 
afford it." 

Nora said nothing. No fresh phase of the man's villainy 
could surprise or move her. 

** We will have a glorious time of it, dearest!" he went on. 
** You will be delighted with the change, the novelty, and — 
Ah, Nora, I must try and teach you what love means!" His 
voice was musical as he murmured the words; and Nora, as 
she heard them, felt as the bird feels when the serpent hisses 
softly. But she was past shuddering -^a kind of stupor was 
falling upon her. 
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** I will go now/' he said, rising. ** Yon see, I don't ask 
for yoar decision: I know what it will be.'' He smiled as he 
bent OTer her. ^* Yoa will think it over to*night, and when 
I see YOU, or send yoa word, yon will jost say this, * I am 
ffoingl^ Or you will write it to my address. " He tore a leaf 
from his pocket-book, and let it fall gently on her lap. 
** Just, ' I am going.' Oood-night, Nora; I will not ask you 
for a kiss — ^yon are upset to-night, and no wonder! Think of 
me as kindly as you can. Bemember, it was at the sword's 
point only I could win you I I throw the sword away now; 
this hand is no longer steel, but softer than velvet I" Me took 
her hand, and held it for a moment; then he raised it to his 
lips. It fell to her side as he released it, like lead. He re- 
fl»rded her curiously for a moment, then went to the door. 
There he paused, and looked back at her with a smile. 

** GkK)d-night, my dear Nora!" he murmured. ** Be sensi- 
ble!" 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

As his footsteps died away, Nora went to the window and 
opened it, and, leaning against the side, drew long and pain- 
ful breaths, like one gasping after threatened suffocation. 

It was all oyer! At tlutt moment she remembered the 

Srting scene with Denis. She had said to him that her 
^her would stand as a barrier between them, that there 
might be some stain on his name, which, though all else were 
equal, would render her unworthy to be his wire; but she had 
neyer suspected the truth — for she felt that Foyle had spoken 
truly. Sne had forgotten the mystery enshrouding her par- 
entage. She had only thought of rising nearer to Denis. 
And she had risen. There would haye been no disgrace in 
his marrying " Oliye Merton," to whom Lord Vernon, the 
son of a duke, had offered his hand. But Nora Fawsett — the 
name sounded hateful, shameful, loathsome in her ears — ^the 
daughter of a conyict! Yes, it was all oyer. 

She leant against the window, with closed eyes and writh- 
ing hands. Surely the cruellest Fate that had oyer befallen 
woman had come to her lot! An hour ago she was all that 
Foyle had painted with such deyilish eloquence — ^famous, hon- 
oured, loyed. And now! She uttered a faint cry, and 
dropped to the floor, her face hidden in her shaking nands, 
in utter prostration. 

But Nora was Nora still; one does not ki^l the courage of a 
braye woman, eyen when the dagger is ab sharp and as pois- 
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oned as that which Foyle had used. What should she do? 
Not yield! She almost laughed — wildly, hysterically — at the 
mere thought of yielding. She rose after a time^ and began 
to pace the room. Better disgrace, shame, death itself, than 
that. Ko; there was only one course open to her. She must 
act as if she were indeed dead; she must give up all that she 
had won — everything; her profession, fame, friendships— and 
fly. For such as she was — ^for one marked with so inaelible a 
stain — there was no place in the world of honour and good 
name. As she had come to London — ^nameless, friendless, 
unknown — so she must leave it. 

The decision was almost instantaneous; but it hurt none the 
less. To give up everything, to become a wanderer on the 
earth, not as one who hopes, but carrying a burden of despair 
which could only grow heavier with each succeeding day. It 
was hard, hard and bitter; but there was nothing else for her. 
She tried to form some plans, but she felt too confused, too 
crushed, to make any; and at last she dragged herself to 
bed, to lie awake, and palpitating, with the nameless horror 
of Foyle's presence ana voice haunting her like some evil 
spirit 

In the morning, Dora, looking up from the breakfast-table, 
was struck, as Nora entered, by the chance in her. 

*' My goodness! Olive, dear, what is Uie matter?'' she ex- 
claimed. 

** Do I look 80 ill?'' asked Nora^ with a wan smile. ** I 
feel ill." 

** Yon must go to bed at once, and let me send for a doc- 
tor!" said Dora, trving to hide her alarm. 

But Nora shook her head. 

** But you must! You look to me as if — ^as if you were 
sickening for something. And all so suddenly, tool I will 
go down to the Duke's and tell them you cannot play." 

** I shall be all right by to-night," said Nora. '' We are 
always ail right when the time comes for us to go on, you 
know. I think I am a — a little tired, and want rest." 

But she would not ^o to bed. She had had enough of the 
torture of lying still with Spencer Foyle's voice ringing in her 
ears. She went out, and, almost mechanically, she wandered 
on to the Embankment where Dora had found her. The day 
was cold — bitterly cold — but she felt burning hot, and as if 
her blood had dried up. How long would it be before she 
was wandering her once more, once more hopeless and friend- 
less, staggering under her burden of shame? 

i^e was back in tima to dress for the theatre, and was 
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driven down, as usual. She hoped to reach her dressing-rooni 
unnoticed, and cover the pallor of her face with the friendly 
mask of powder and paint; but the young girl who was her 
understudy was standing near the door, and exclaimed, sym- 
pathetically, at sight of her: 

'' Oh, Miss Merton! Are you illP'' she said. 

Olive smiled, and drew her into the room. 

*' I am not very well," she said. 

** You look dreadfully illl'' said the ffirl. 

And she was so attached to Olive that it did not occur to 
her that Olive's extremity would be her, the understudy's, op- 
portunity, until Nora said, quietly and pleasantly: 

** I wUi play to-night; but I m^y not be able to do so-mor- 
row — *' 

** Ohl I hope-" 

Nora lookea at her gently. 

*' I know you do,'^ she said. ** But, all the same, you 
must be prepared. You will remember the little things I 
have told you—?" 

** — Yes — ^yesl But, dear Miss Merton — " 

** — And you know where to find the costume. See, I will 
give you the key to-night before I go; and you will use this 
room, and all my things — " 

The girl looked at her almost reproachfully. 

^* I wish you would not talk like thati It is as if — as if you 
were goin^ to die I" 

** I wisn I were!" thought poor Nora. But she smiled, 
and said: 

'* I don't think I am going to die. But it is as well that 
you should be prepared for my being unable to play. Say 
nothing to any one, dear, but come down early to-morrow, and 
go over your part to-night. There 1 I'm low-spirited, you see." 

It was said afterwaras that Olive Merton nad never played 
better than she played that evening. There were plenty of 
tears, and more than the usual cheering, as she was called 
twice before the curtain, at the end of her great scene. She 
stood downcast, as usual, under the storm of applause; but 
for one moment she raised her eyes, and seemed to sweep the 
house. And there were some, wise after the event, who de- 
clared that there was ** Farewell " in the fiance. 

She went back to her room, and slowly changed her cos- 
tume for her own dress, and having given the key of her 
wardrobe to the understudy — who took it with a mixture of 
eagerness and reluctance — she was leaving the theatre^ when 
Sedley came up to her« 
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He» too^ was strnck by the change in her appearanca 

^' Are yoa tired to-ni^ht^ Miss Merton?" he asked. 

** Yes,'* said Nora, simply. 

" I'm sorry!'' he said. " You look fagged. That scene 
takes it oat of you, doesn't it? Yes, I'm sorry, for I was 
going to ask you to dve me half an hour this evening. I 
wanted you to come and have some supper with me at one of 
the restaurants. But I suppose you wouldn't have come, any- 
how; you've got some swell party on, of course?" 

Nora had an invitation to a reception, '^ swell " enough in 
all conscience; but, of course, she had given up any intention 
of going. Something prompted her to accept Talbot Sedley's 
offer. Perhaps the impulse was born of the desire to get away 
from herself and her misery, even for a short time. She did 
not know — ah! why is it we never know? — that the hand of 
Chance — the long arm of Coincidence — was beckoning her. 

** I will go with you," she said, as simply as before. 

" Come on then!" he responded, marcning by her side. 

'^ Hadn't you better get your hat?" she said, with the ghost 
of a smile. 

** Oh — ah, yes — I forgot — thanks!" he said. 

He got the harmless but necessary hat, and was calling a 
cab; but Nora stopped him. 

'^ Let us walk,'' she said. She felt as if she could not sit 
still in a cab. 

They went to a quiet restaurant in the neighbourhood — one 
of those places frequented by the artist and journalist — a place 
in which one can talk as well as eat, and Talbot Sedley care- 
fully ordered the supper. But his care was thrown away, for 
Nora could only make a pretence of eating. 

Sedley scarcely noticed her want of appetite; he was so ab- 
sorbed in the business which he had in hand. 

^' Look here," he said, leaning his elbow on the table and 
looking at her, '' I want your advice about my new play." 

Nora stared and smiled, and, in his brusque way, he made 
haste to add: 

'' Oh, no! not about the construction, or anything of that 
kind; but upon a matter of — well, yes — taste and conscience." 

Nora leant back and smiled again. 

** You are a better judge — " 

** — Oh, no, I am not,'' he cut in. " I'm a man; and a 
man isn't in it in a question of taste or conscience with a 
woman. And you are the kind of woman whose taste and 
conscience a fellow can sweer by — ^that's why I ask you^ 
So©?*' 
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'' I am reiy mndi flattered^'' ooi Nont ^ A oompliment 
from Mr. Sedley— !'' 

'* Yes; I know Fm a bear and a boor; bat, all the same, I 
■et a high valae npon your good opinion and yoor j'ad^ent. 
Look here. Miss Merton, is a man, a playirright, justified m 
nsing an incident, a series of incidents in real life, things that 
hare happened to a friend, for a story or a play?" 

Nora tried to concentrate her attention on what he was say- 
ing; bat it was hard work. The daughter of a conTict! Good- 
bye, Denis, foreyer — ^foreyer — ^foreyer! rang m her heart like 
aknelL 

** I don't know," she said, rather wearfly. ** It all de- 
pends on what they were." 

'* Nodilng discreditable to the friend to whom the thmge 
happened, or, of coarse, I shouldn't nse them," said Sedley. 
'' I'll tell yoo. May I smoke? Can't think, talk, without a 
pin. Thanks." 

He lit his well-seasoned briar and stared at her, beyond her, 
thoughtfully for a moment; then be started: 

" Here you are: a young fellow I know — one of the best 
that's made, by the way — a good-looking boy with a heart of 




shall inyent one. Sore to haye been abont a woman, by-the- 
bye!" 

Nora smiled. 

** Poor Woman! What sins are committed in thy name!'* 
she murmured. ^ 

** Good! I'll use that some day, if you'll allow me! What 
a cleyer girl you are. Miss Merton! Well, he gets into a 
scrape, and his uncle, with whom he liyes, anl whose heir 
he is, cuts up rough, auod turns him out of doors. Some L" 

Nora nodded. 

'' — Young fellow came to London to see me. We had 
been great pals, and he hoped that I should be able to help 
him to something to da ^ut what the deuce can you find 
for a young swell who has been brought up— weU, like a 
swell! He'd tried a profession, and cut it; and I couldn't 
help him to anything else, though I tried my hardest For I 
was fond of him; and I am stQl, by George! Now — and 
here's where the interest thickens— one night a man turns up, 
a queer sort of customer, who joins us at supper — the lad and 
me, you know — ^and in the course of conyersation, lugs out a 
packet of opals. Opals! Says that he has got a mine of them 
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oat in Australia somewherey and actually proposes that the 
youngster should go out with him as a partner, shure and 
share alike. '^ 

Nora grew faintly interested. 

^' It sounds like a novel or a play/' she said. 

"Of course! that's why I want it!" retorted Sedley. 

But you wait! Well, I try and throw cold water on the 
scheme. I suggest that the youngster will be murdered--all 
3orts of things; but he's full of pluck and enterprise, and he 
ikuffhs me to scorn — ^and he accepts." 

"Did he go? This is a real story?" asked Nora. 

** Beal, actual, true! He went. Before they went, I made 
them sign an agreement, a fair and square thin^, and I made 
him promise that he would write to me if trouole ensued, in 
fact, write to me in any case, if he could. For I was fond of 
him, as I have said. 

" And has he written?" 

" Nary line," said Sedley, rather sadly; " and I'm anxious 
— ^rery anxious! But there's the story. Now, can I make it 
into a play without offending against good taste, and all that? 
Speak, oh, sybil!" 

But Nora did not speak. She could not decide. 

" Ton see what I could do with it? And the things I 
could do with it makes me a little, no, a great deal, uneasy; 
for they might have played him false, or some fellows over 
there might have attacked them, and my lad have been done 
to death; or, here, again, the man he went with may have 
told some one over here why they were going, and that some 
one may have been a villain, and followed them — as I should 
make them do in the play, see? And, in fact, I see all sorts 
of trouble and danger Wore poor Denis." 

Nora started, and her face went white as she stared at him. 

** What name did you say?" she asked, breathlessly. 

Talbot Sedley bit his lips. 

** Bother! I did not mean to tell you his name! But it's 
out now; and, after all, I don't know that it matters I can 
trust ffoth M<8S Merton. My young friend's name is Denis 
Dennison, and he is the nephew of Lord Dennison, of Mari- 
ahannon in Ireland." 

Nora was an actress, be it remembered, and so had the pull 
over the ordinary woman, who would certainly at this junc- 
ture have screamed or given herself away by some expression 
#f her amazement and emotion. She was an actress, and so 
she was able to suppress all signs of the storm which had 
sprung up within her Dosom, and to regard Talbot Sedley with 
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apparentljr calm and polite interest. He^ fi;ood man, beinff 
ikOBorbed m the stoxy of* his yoang friend, ana the possible pm 
of his play, was, like yoar author all the world over, qoite 
nnobsenrant of the lovely face opposite him. 

** liarishannonl It's a pretty name,'' said Nora: she won- 
dered how she could speak so calmly and ouietly. ** And voa 
do not know why Mr. Dennison qoarrellea with his uncleP ' 

Sedley shook his head. 

''No; both of them being Irish, and the yonng cnb as 
prond and hot-tempered as they make 'em, it woold not take 
mnch to set the pair by the ears." 

Nora drew a breath of relief. Denis had not told of their 
loye; not even to this friend of his! 

'' And where is it Mr. Dennison has gone?" she asked. 
" What " — ^her heart beat fast—*' is the name of the place?" 

'' Ah; that's what I don't knowl" said Sedley, rather 
grayely. ** Of coarse, the man who took him woaldu't tell 
me or any one. When yoa haye an opal mine in yoar back 
garden, you natarally keep the particular spot quiet, lest other 
men should climb oyer the walls. Denis himself did not know 
where it was." 

** He trusted this man?" said Nora, crumbling a piece of 
bread under her taper fingers, and apparently quite interested 
in the operation. 

'* Entirely. It was that or not going." 

'' How do you know the sort of man he was? I suppose 
you had good references with him?" 

Sedley shook his head. 

** No; I asked — OhI I played the ' business man ' for all 
it was worth; but the man refused all information about him- 
self, and any kind of references. I fancy there might haye 
been something shady in his past — " 

** And you let Den— your friend go with him, alone, to a 
wild country — 1" 

Sedley cut in, with a grim smile: 

" It wasn't a question of * letting,' " he said. " The boy 
was resolyed to ^o; and — ah, well, you don't know him, or 
you'd understand that all the talking in the world wouldn't 
turn him. And I did talk. I cackled enough to jaw the 
hind leg off a donkey; but it was all of no use: he meant 
going, and— he goed." 

** Have you no idea whaf part of Australia they went to?" 
she asked. 

Sedley smiled. "You're quite interested!" he remarked, 
" That augurs well for the olay -if I do itl" 
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The coloar rose to her face for a moment^ and her eyes be* 
tame downcast. 

*^ Tes, I am interested/' she said. '* It is a strange story.'' 

** Isn't it? The only clue I have to their whereSbouts is a 
remark dropped by Calmer — ** 

*^ The man who owned the mine?" 

He nodded. 

** Yes — that it was on the road to or from Ballaraf 

Nora murmured the word after him. 

" And you have not heard?" 

*" No; of course there is plenty of time. And — ^and yet i 
am anxious. You see, when I was thinking out the plot, 
founded on this true incident, I began to see what might actu- 
ally happen; and every time I think of Denis — ^thank God 
I^m a busy man, and can't afford to think of my own affairs, 
or my friend's, very often! — I get an uncomfortable feeling 
where my heart is supposed to be: though Miss Yorke says I 
have none." 

Nora smiled at him so sweetly that the place where Sedley's 
heart ought to be grew warm. 

" What a lovely creature it isl" he thought " No wonder 
they all fall in love with herl" 

Then, aloud, he went on: 

** Of course, it may turn out all right, and the lad may 
oome back rolling in money, stuck all over with opals like a 
heathen idol, and will laugh mv fear to scorn, in the pleasant 
way he has, or — " He paused. ** You see, it would be so 
easy for some scoundrel, if he knew what I and you know, to 
follow them and play the mischief." 

Nora's face paled — ^it had been rather flushed — and she 
caught her breatlk 

' "You — you don't suspect any one?" she asked, as calmly 
as she could. 

** No; oh, nol In my plot — I mean the plot of my play — 
I've made a gentlemanly villain discover their secret and fol- 
low them." 

He paused a second or two, and looked at her curiously and 
apologetically. ** I wonder whether you will be offended if I 
tell you who it is I have taken as a model for my villfun?" 

Nora smiled and shook her head. 

** Is it a friend of mine?" she asked. 

'^ Well, yes, it is; that is, he is an acquaintance. I believe 
70u have seen a great deal of him lately." 

" Who is it?" she asked. 

** Mr. Spencer Foyle," said Sedley, innocently. 
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Nora leant back; the decorations on the wall opposite her 
danced and jombled together; she felt a sadden famtness. 

'' I think I should like a glass of wine — if I may have it«" 
she said^ as distinctly as she could. She had refused it through 
the supper. 

Sedley signed to the waiter; champa^e was brought, and 
Mora drank some. Spencer Fojle I Was it all coincidenoe^ 
or a providential wamingP 

** 1 have no objection to— jour taking Mr. Fo^le for the 
model of your villain/' she said. ** And — ^and he is no friend 
of mine. I know him!'' 

There was a significance in the words which, of course, 
Sedley did not see. 

** rm glad to hear that!" he said, with satisfaction and re- 
lief. " To tell you the truth, that gentleman, though he 
moves in * the best society,' doesn't bear the best of char- 
acters. '* 

** You know something against him?" said Nora. 

Sedley shrugged his shoulders. 

" Oh, a little — ^yes," he said. " The man's an adyenturer, 
and not over-scrupulous — your adventurer rarely is. Scru- 
ples don't pay. He'd make a splendid villain, with that face 
of his, and that cold-blooded, cynical smile." 

** Yes," said Nora; and the little word dropped like lead 
from her lips. 

" And now, tell me your opinion — deliver your judgment 1" 
said Sedley. 

Nora leant her head on her hand and seemed to ponder. 

** You do not want your play yet?'* she said. 

** Oh, no; thanks to you and Miss Yorke, the present one 
is in for a run." 

" Well, then, I will tell you, write to you, after I have con- 
sidered," she said. 

** Eightl" said Sedley, in his abrupt fashion. " I rely on 
you. What you say, shall be, oh, king — I mean, queen I' 

Nora reached for her sealskin jacket. 

" Mr. Sedley, I — I want to thank you," she said. He 
started: he thought she meant for the supper; '^ for all your 
ffoodness and kindness to me. But for you I should never 
have had my chance, never have succeeded. If — if — at any 
time you are inclined to think me ungrateful — don't do so! 
My heart is full of gratitude, and will be as long as I live — " 

** Oh, stopi" he said, wilh all a strong man's shyness. 
" The boot's on the other leg — mine, I mean. It's 1 who 
have to thank you. And I shall have to thank you still more 
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when you make a saccess of the new play — if you decide that 
it's to be written^ by-the-way. Don^t speak of gratitude, or I 
shall haye to grovel at yoar feet^ and that woald upset tiie 
waiters 1 Why — oh, I say, you^re not going to cry?*' he broke 
off, in horror and alarm; for the lovely eyes had suddenly 
filled with tears. 

''No, no!" she said; and she drew her hand across her eyes 
swiftly, and forced a smile. " Only— only I want you to re- 
member that I was grateful, and that, whatever happens, I 
was not insensible of your kindness. I'll go now. I ve en- 
joyed my supper; and — and — ^your story interested me very 
much.*' 

** Well, I won't keep you," he said, eyeing her rather anx- 
iously. '' You look tired again, now; and I think you ought 
to be in bed. I'm a selfish pi^ to have kept you so late-— and 
worried you all the time, tool'' 

He called a hansom for her, and put her in — ^with a gentle- 
ness unusual with Mr. Talbot Sedley — and Nora drove home. 

The maid who opened the door said: ''A gentleman has 
been here to see you, miss, and he left a note. It is upstws, 
on the small table." 

Nora went upstairs, and found the letter. It was from 
Spencer Poyle. 

'* My Dearest, — I hoped to find you in, and am disap* 
pointed. We start sooner than I expected. The vessel — the 
* Ocean Star' — sails on Saturday from Liverpool. Three 
o'clock. I have your ticket. Be there well in time, and go 
on board, and straight to the ladies' cabin. Of course, I do 
not wish you to be seen until we have started. I will come 
to you immediately the tug has left us. You will, of course, 
send your luggage by rail. Direct it to me, for the ' Ocean 
Star.' I give you M. these details, because I may not find 
time to see you to-morrow. I have a great deal of business 
to get through. Send me the word I am dying to get: * I am 
going!' Yours till death, 

" Spbkcer Foylb." 

Holding this charming note by the extreme tips of her fin- 
gers — as if it were poisonous — Nora thought hard. Women 
are quick to jump at conclusions, especially when they are 
■purred by their feelings. Spencer Foyle knew Denis: hd Was 
a man of bad character: she knew him to be an unscrupulous 
villain: he was going to Australia. What more probable than 
that he should have discovered the secret of the opals, and bi 
on the track of Denis? 
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A man, especiallj a basiness man, would have hesitated at 
such a conclusion. But Nora was a woman — and the man in 
danger was her sweethearL And Foyle was a yillaini She 
had fought for Denis once; she — her eyes blazed, and the 
blood rushed to her faoe — she would fight for him again. 

All the lassitude which had oppresMd her for the last two 
months fell from her like a garment; and she stood upright^ 
determined, strong, and fearless. 

She found the Times, and saw that the ** Ocean Star '' was 
advertised to sail for Melbourne* It was true, then, that 
Foyle was going to Australia; she would not ha?e taken his 
word uncorroborated. She flung aside her hat and jacket, 
went upstairs, packed a box with some discarded clothes, and 
addressed it as he had directed. 

Ihen she took out all her money — every penny of it — ^and 
every article of jewellery, and went over the latter appraising- 
ly. There was more money than she had expected, and there 
was a sum at the bank which she could draw on in the morn- 
ing. The jewels she would keep as something to fall back 
npon. 

Then she went into Dora's room and gently woke her. 

'* Don't be frightened, dear!'' she whispered, as Dora start- 
ed up, thrusting the hair from her face and starins at her. 
^* I've something to tell yon. Something important ' 

'^ OhI what is it? It's all very well to say * don't be fright- 
ened!' and yon pale as death, and lookinc; like a ghost! is it 
good news? I was dreaming that they'd offered me another 
engagement at the Empress: the play comes off to-morrow 
iiight, you know. Is it an engagement?" 

°* Yes," said Nora; " an engagement abroad." And she 
forced a smile. '^ Dora, dear, I am obliged to go to Australia 
— suddenly, without any one knowing. It is not to act — ^it is 
U private business, of which I cannot tell even you. Will yon 
trust me, and come with me? I must go alone if you do not" 

Dora gazed at her, open-eyed and open-mouthed, and pre- 
pared to Ket out of bed. But Nora held her. '^ No, do not 
fet up. vThere is no need. Will you come with me, Dora? 
am going into wild places, into danger, perhaps — I will not 
deceive you. And I cannot tell how long I may be away. 
But I must go — I must ! I have enough money, and if at 
any time you wish to leave me, I will see that yon come 
home—" 

" What are you talking about?" Dora broke in, indignant- 
ly. " Who wants to leave you? Of course I'll come! You 
know that well enough. I coiUdn't refuse!" she added, rather 
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pathetically. "But— oh. Lor', Olive! — to Australial And 
all of a sudden! It — it sounds like a dream.'' 

" Try and think it is," said Nora, quietly. " For not a 
word must be said, a hint given. We have to leave England 
like — ^yes, like fugitives. Think, dear, before you decid/^ 
I'll give you till to-morrow morning — " 

** Oh! what's the use?" said Dora. " I've got to go with 
you, you know that! But of all the strange and mysterious 
things I ever heard of — ! But I've got to go. There's no 
leavmg you, Olive! You've got hold of me by the heart- 
strings, and that's a fact!" 

" Very well, then," cried Nora. " Now go to sleep again, 
and I'll tellyou all our plans in the morning." 

Spencer Foyie came round the next day. But Nora had 
told the maid to say that her mistress was out, and hand him 
a note. And Nora saw him go away from the house. He 
walked as listlessly and languidly as usual. But Nora saw, or 
fancied she saw, the glitter of satisfaction in his eyes. 

For the envelope the maid had given him contained a sheet 
of paper, across which Nora had written: 

"I am going!" 

Sharp on time, the deck of the *^ Ocean Star " was cleared 
of all but the passengers and crew, and the tug, loaded with 
those who had come to see their friends off, steamed and 
puffed towards the shore. There was the usual shouting of 
" Good-bye! God bless you!" and the usual shedding of tears 
and waving of handkerchiefs; and amidst these vtdedictory 
tokens, the huge vessel moved awa^ on its voyage. Spencer 
Foyle and Mr. Tusker stood leamng against the decK-rail, 
watching the departing launch. 

*• Started at last!" cried Tusker. " What a devil of a fuss 
people make on these occasions, don't they, Mr. Foyle? I 
suppose we'd better go and drink success to our enterprise?" 

Foyle nodded. 

** Yes," he said, quietly, as he lit a cigarette. *^ You ^o 
and order the wine, and rll join you in the smoking-room.'^ 

As soon as Tusker had disappeared, Foyle flung his cigar* 
ette overboard, and went down towards the ladies' cabin. 

There was a smile on his face, a smile of triumph, of antici- 
pation. He had seen the box sent by Nora; he felt quite as- 
sured that she herself was on board. His beautiful wild Irish 
girl! His! He met the stewardess at the door. 

^^Is Mrs. Foyle in the saloon or her cabin?'' be asked| 
pleasantly. 

" lira. Foyle, f^V 
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She went to the little room, and consulted a list of her Udj 
pasaenffera. 

** There is no one by that name, sir/' she siud. 

Foyle smiled to himself. She had not Tentared, she had 
been ashamed, to take his name. 

'* All right/' he said. *' She is in the cabin. The lady ia 
my wife. FU wait for her.'' 

He stood at the doorway, his hands in his jacket pocket; a 
handsome, beautifally-dressed man» with a charming, self-sat- 
Med smile playing about his lips. 

The ladies came out of their state-rooms, and down the 
stairs to the saloon — they always write letters the moment the 
vessel starts — ^and Foyle looked in, expecting to see the face 
with which he was more than half in love; but it was not 
there. 

** See the lady, sirP" asked the stewardess. 

** No,'' he said, slowly. 

** Then die must be on deck," she said. ** There's no one 
in their cabin now; they're all out." 

Foyle went up to the deck. Two ladies were standing talk- 
ing together. Neither of them was Nora. The blood ebbed 
dowly from his face. He went down again. 

** Look in all the cabins," he said, to the surprised stew- 
ardess. 

She did sa 

" No, sirl" 

He went up amin, and searched the deck. And then, sud- 
denly, like a fladi, he saw that she had foiled him. 

For once in his life Mr. Spencer Foyle lost his equilibrium. 
His face went livid, a torrent of oaths, too awful for hinting 
at, poured from his lips; and as Tusker came up to him, he 
clutched him by the arm. 

^* Stop — stop the damned ship!" he hissed. *^ I'll give 
them any sum! I must, I will have it stopped! The cap- 
tain — where is he? Tell them, any sum — " 

*^ Heavens, man, are you madP What has happened?" de- 
manded Tusker, staring at him. 

Foyle ran, actually ran, to the side of the vessel; and 
Tusker, alarmed by his manner and voice, and, more than 
all, by his face, sprang after him, and seized him by both 
arms. 

'* Let me tto, curse you I" snarled Foyle. 

" Gk)l Wnere?" demanded Tusker. " Man, do you want 
JO commit suicide? * Stop the shipl' You know it can't be 
done — ^not for a million of money I You must be mad I" 
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Foyle's hand went to his throat, as if he were choking, and 
his lips turned livid. Then, suddenly, he seemed to regain 
control of himself, and with a fearful oath, said: 

*^ Yes, I was mad. Let mo go. I'm all right now. Where's 
that wine? Bring it, for Ood's sake, or I shall choke!" And 
as Tusker hurried away, the half -demented man raised his fist, 
and shook it towards the receding shore, and cursed Nora with 
a fluency simply appalling. But when Tusker came back 
with the wine, Foyle was almost calm again, though his hand 
«hook as he took the glass. 

" I — I wonder how soon we can send a letter home?'* he 
said, hoarsely. ** I — I want to send something to the papers. 
Oh> don't stare. I've^ — Vve had a little surprise, and — and 
it's upset me. That's all!" 

That evening Johnson came rushing to meet Sedley as he 
entered the theatre. 

" Miss Morton's indisposodl" he said, gravely. " Walford's 
just gone on to tell them. Oi;Jy heard it an hour agol" 

Sedley stood still. 

** She looked ill the other night," he said, sadly. " Look 
here. I'll take a cab and run round to her place, and en- 
quire." 

" I was just going!" 

" No; I'll go," said Sedley. 

The maid opened the door. 

** Miss Morton's left, sir," she said. 

" Left! What — ^what do you mean?" 

'^ She's gone, but. Went this morning. I think she's 
gone abroad." 

Sedley gasped. 

" There's a note for you, sir^— if you're Mr. Sedley?" 
' Sedley tore it open. 

It ran thus: 

** Do not think worse of me than you can help. You E^m- 
ised not to deem me ungrateful, whatever happened. Whea 
you get tius, I shall be on my way across the ocean. 1 had 
to go I Olive Mebtok. " 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

OiTE eyening, Denis straightened his back, leant on his pick, 
and looked up at the sky reluctantly. Seiuctantly, because 
tiie light was rapidly going, and his day's work had drawn to 
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a close. Toa don'fc go in for ** eight hoars ** when you an 
gold or opal-diffging^ for the longer joa can work the better 
you are pleased. 

lie bad been working, with only few and brief intervale, 
since sanrise, and yet he was scarcely tired. For one thing, 
he had ^ned in strength in a wonderful degree; constant 
exercise in an air as light as a woman's fancy, and as ex- 
hilarating as champaene, with regular meals of plain and 
wholesome food, had transformed, or, rather, developed, the 
youth to glorious manhood. 

Denis was tanned a golden brown; he was as lean as a grey- 
Jiound and as muscular as a blacksmith; his eyes were bright 
and sparkling, and his spirits as high as the proverbial sand- 
boy's. He ate tremendously, and drank nothmff but water — 
and tea—- and slept like the Seven Sleepers rolled into one; in 
a word, he was growing rich hy the healthy work of his own 
hands; and there is nothing — let novelists and philosophers 
say what they will — which is more likely to make a man 
happy. 

Only one thing Denis wanted, and that was a dark-haired 
girl named Nora Ileil. 

He straightened his back, threw back his head, and sighed 
— with the satisfaction of the man who has done an honest 
day's work — and methodicallv cleaned his pick, which shone 
like silver from the constant friction with the rough roots and 
stone. Then he shouldered it, and strode^with what a firm 
step and Uthe, swinging rat! — towards the enclosure, where 
the wagon which spelt "^ Home " stood. 

Oulmer was bending over the steaming kettle, which con- 
tained the evening meal and was giving out an exasperatingly 
savoury odour. 

" finished for the day, lad?'' he said, looking at the stal- 
wart figure and handsome face, with a gravely affectionate 
smile. 

** Yes; the light's given out," said Denis, with half a rich. 
** I'd no idea it was so latel" Gulmer smiled to himself as 
Denis slipped oS his wet shirt — wet with perspiration — ^and 
went out for a good wash at the rill which raced over the rocks 
hard at hand. He, Gulmer, knew the feeling, the keen de- 
sire to work, work on; the resentment against the approach 
of night when no man can work. Denis came back, nis face 
shining, his appetite sharpened by the water, and threw him- 
self down beside the fire. 

** I struck a fresh vein to-day," he said. ** Do you notiot 
that they run in kind of streaks, Gulmer?*' 
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Calmer nodded. 

** Yes; acfcion of fire/' he said, lacoDically. ** Some thou- 
sands or millions of years ago this hill was a blazing volcana 
At leasts that's how I take it^ and these stones are the bits d 
laya or small pebbles burnt into opals. Is that right, Denis?'' 

Denis laaghed shortly. 

** Haven't the least notion/' he said. ** I'm as ignorant as 
a mule about most things — ^geology^ mineralogy, most of alL 
I'll look it up when we get home/' he added. 

Oulmer glanced at him as he handed him a plate of steam 
in^ stew — m quantity sufficient for three London men* 

^* Speakin' of home, lad/' he said, in his quiet way, ** I'm 
thinkin' that we'd better be considerin' about makm' back 
tracks." 

Denis's face flushed, and his eyes glowed; then he looked 
reluctantly towards the opal ground. 

" And leave all that?" he said, in a low voice. 

** We must leaye it some time, Mr. Denis; and it would be 
better to leave it before the winter sets in. Besides, tliey 
won't run away; we can come back." 

** Yes; we could," said Denis; ^* but who knows whethei 
we should be able to?" 

Oulmer nodded. 

'^That's true. But have you any notion of how much 
we've got?" 

Denis shook his head. 

** I haven't looked at the box lately," he replied, reddening 
shyly. " I feel like a school-boy who is * collecting things" 
and putting oS the counting-up until he has^ot a real heap." 

" I know," said Oulmer, laconically. " rve felt like that 
myself. I fancy we must have a good haul. The box was 
nearly full when I put the Jast lot m. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, and it isn't the cute thing to carry ail 
your eggs in one basket." 

Denis nodded. " You mean — ?" 

** That we've got the stones quietly and uninterrupted like, 
and they're safe and sound up to now; but I'd like to see 'em 
turned into coin, and to feel that that coin was safely banked. 
What do you say to a run to Melbourne — or to England — with 
the swae, Mr. Denis?" 

Denises eyes glowed again. To England I And to Ireland 
— to Noral 

" We'll have a count-up after supper," said Oulmer, " and 
talk the matter over. It shall be just as you like, Mr Denia 
I'm willing to stop on or to go." 
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'^ 7oa're always anaelfiah and good-natured, Calmer T* said 
.Tenia, gratefully. He was silent for a moment or two after* 
wards; then he said: ** Let us stop one day more. I've ^ot 
mto a heap of them jost by that nig rock, and I should like 
to clear it out; to-morrow night we'll have a grand inspec- 
tion — a counting of treasure!" He laughed happily. ** And 
then. Hoi for old England I'' 

** * For England, Home, and Beauty I' " said Oulmer. 

No more was said that night. Culmer went the rouAds, as 
he called it, and they tum^ in, and slept as men who have 
earned their opals by the sweat of their brow and the strain of 
every muscle can sleep. 

** Only one day morel" Denis said to himself, as he went 
to work the next morning after breakfast; and that day he 
worked with an earnestness and ardour which caused Oulmer 
to give him a word of warning. 

•• Don't overdo it, lad," he said, in his gruff way. " We've 
got a long journey before us — a long and a hard one." 

** I know," said Denis. '' But I feel as if every minute as 
it passes was robbing me of so much money." He laughed 
rather shamefacedly, and paused to wipe tHe sweat from his 
face, and glance round. ^^I shall be sorry to go, Oulmer," 
he said. " Not onlv because of these " — and be touched an 
opal with his foot — but becanse Tve got fond of the place." 

Oulmer nodded. ^' Not a bad place; a man might be in 
many a worse," he remarked. 

** It's beautiful, lovely — I know only one place on earth to 
beat it," said Denis, falling to work aisrain. 

** And where may that be?" asked Oulmer. 

Denis shovelled out a heap of dirt before replying. 

" Oh, in Ireland. An out-of-the-way spot. You wouldn't 
know it, but it's more beautiful — in my eyes, at least — than 
this, and that's saying a lot!" 

" In Ireland!" commented Culmer, musingly; but he said 
no more, and they worked on in the silence which is not 
silence when two men have lived alone together for months 
and have grown to understand each other. 

** I'm glad we stayed another day," said Denis, as they 
Talked back to the wagon, walking with slow, stiff stepSr 
" I've got more to-day than I've found for the last four." 

** I've done fairly well, too," said Oulmer. " We'll count 
up when we turn in." 

They hurried over their sapper, and Denis climbed into the 
wa^on and lit a lantern. Culmer followed him .with the bag 
Trhich contained the day's harvest. 
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^* Better close the flap/' he said. 

Denis laughed as he did so. 

** Not much fear of onlookers/* he said^ lightly. 

" It's always best to be careful/* remarked Culmer. " By- 
tb9-way, you went to the look-out at midday^ Mr. Denis?" 

Denis looked up rather contritely. They took it in turns 
to go to their place of watching, and this was his day for the 
duty. 

*^No, I didn't/' he said, reluctantly. ** To tell you the 
truth, I was so absorbed in the work — it was the last day, yon 
know I — I forgot it. I'm very sorry, Culmer. Look here, 
rUgonow." 

**No, no," said Culmer. " I don't suppose any one has 
turned up in the ranch below; and, if they have, you wouldn't 
be able to see 'em in the dark." 

** See their fire, perhaps," suggested Denis, and he began 
to crawl towards the opening; but Culmer laid a hand upon 
his arm. 

" You're tired; I'll go," he said. 

** No, I'm dashed if you shall!" said Denis, emphatically. 
** Tou're just as tired as I am; and it's my duty, old man." 

" Then we'll neither of us go," said Culmer. " It's all 
right, I daresay. Sit down, lad. Here's the 'bacca, and here's 
the box." 

As he spoke, he lifted the precious box and placed it be- 
tween them as they sat Turkisn fashion opposite each other; 
it was heavy, and Culmer had to take both hands, and '' lift " 
at that. Denis had hung the lantern to the roof of the wagon, 
and its light fell upon their bronzed faces and upon the heap 
of opals which flittered like things alive, like sparks of fire, 
as Culmer raised the lid. 

Both men gazed at the pile of gems in silence for a moment, 
then Denis said, in a kind of whisper: 

*' Turn them out, Culmer! Here, on this coat!" and he 
spread a coat between them. Culmer carefully turned the 
box upside down, and the stones massed themselves in a hea[), 
and rolled, sparkling and glittering, like tiny cascades ot iri<- 
descent water. 

Denis laughed from sheer delight.. 

** What a pile!" he said. " How beautiful they are; apart 
from their value, eh, Culmer?" 

Culmer nodded. 

** Yes," he said. *^ They're worse than gold, as I said. 
They kind o' fascinate you, and get on vour nervesi, don't 
iheyP" 
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Denta paaeed his hand across his hrow, and nodded. 

** I can understand now the fascination gems have got foi 
oome men, and all women/' he said. 

** Tes/' assented Calmer. ** Many a murder's been done 
tor less than a hundredth part of these. There's some fine 
ones amonffst 'em, ain't there, Mr. DenisP Look at that, for 
instance, f^t to go into a royal crown, ain't itP" 

** And they are not all opals," said Denis, taking out • 
lumdful and sorting out some lighter and more transparent 
stones. 

** No; they're amethysts, I think — I'm not sure. I know 
as litUe about gems as you do. That's strange, ain't it? But 
it's natural enough when you come to think about it I was 
stniA to mention the word, in case any one should get an 
inkling of what I'd got hold of." 

Denis nodded. 

** This- isn't a diamond, is it, OulmerP" 

Culmer shook his head. 

'^ Don't think sa Too bright and shiny; diamonds don't 
shine in the rough, I'ye always heard. Fancy it's a topaz." 

Denis dropped the gem on the heap, and, leaning back, 
smoked with sybaritic enjoyment. 

^* A mUlionaire was once asked what he did with his money," 
he said, '' and he replied that ' he rolled in it 'I We could 
roll in these, eh, OulmerP" And he laughed. 

Culmer smiled in his grim fashion. 

** Yes, we could. Now, let us see what they're worth at a 
rough guess. I'll take as a standard what the jeweller cove 
offered me for those I took to London, Mr. Denis. Just help 
me sort 'em out into sizes, putting the finest-coloured ones 
into a heap by themselves. " 

They began to sort; but every now and then Denis stopped 
and leant back — ^his eyes still on the glittering heap, however 
— to puff at his pipe thoughtfully. 

He was thinkmg what he would do with the half of this 
wealth. There was Nora first; but there was some one else 
also of whom he thought — there was his uncle, Lord Larry. 

Absence makes the neart grow fonder; and Denis — who was 
a warm-hearted lad — had long ago forgiven his uncle. Tou 
have time to think when you spend months, with only one 
companion to speak to, in the solitude of an Australian wild, 
and Denis had long since awakened to the fact tha^ he had 
behaved — well, not altogether nicely — ^in that Warner affair ax^ 
Marishannon. In the heat of his passion he had forgotteq 
what he owed to the man 7ho had been a father to him. ^ 
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hJd had time sinoe to remember that Lord Larry was fond of 
him; and that^ if he had had patience to wait until the old 
man's passion had cooled down^ all woold have been well. 
He had learnt also that he was as fond of Lord Larry as Lord 
Larry was of him; and he thoaght> as he stared at the gems: 

*' Yes^ I'll go straight to Nora^ and claim her; then I'll go 
to the dear old man, and say: * I've come back, sir; forgive 
me I' and when he's ^ot hold of me by the hand, and nearly 
wnmg it oS, and tried to hide the tears in his eyes by laugh- 
ing and blustering a bit, I'll tell him of my luck, and make 
him take enough to clear the debt off Marishannon. I won't 
let out that I've * struck ile,' as Oulmer would say, until I've 
asked him to forgive me, or, like enough, he'll show me the 
door again. Dear old man I I know him so well! And then 
—then I'll marrv Noral Marry Nora!" 

The blood rushed to his face, and a smile— a light — ^flashed 
in his eyes at the thought. 

And at that moment he was startled by a cry which rose 
from Gulmer's lips, and the sight of Oulmer flinging his arms 
and half his body across the gems, as if to protect thenu 

** Good God! What's the matter?" demanded Denis, gaz- 
ing at him with amazement 

For Culmer, who was sitting facing the flap of the wagon, 
was staring before him with protrudmg eyes, and with mnte 
face, in which surprise and terror were depicted. 

'' Wh&t 18 it?" demanded Denis. 

Oulmer raised a hand that shook like a leaf, and pointed 
towards the flap. 

** Lookl Look!" he whispered, chokingly. 

''Where?" said Denis^ turning his head and looking over 
his shoulder. ** What's the matter? Why, man, you look as 
if you'd seen a ghost I" 

Oulmer did not move, seemed, indeed, incapable of moving, 
and still pointing the shaking hand. 

** There — there was some one there I" he said, hoarsely. 

Denis swun^ round on his haunches, untied the laces of the 
flap, threw it back, and rolled out. 

The night was dark, save for a few stars, and the patch of 
light from the lantern made the surroundings still darker by 
contrast Denis leapt to his feet, and listened. There was 
not a sound, save the munching of the horse tethered close 
by. Then he ran forward noiselessly, and stopped and list- 
ened again, with his revolver in his hand. Still there was no 
sound of retreating footsteps, and he went back to the waeon. 
Oulmer was hastily sbovclling the gems back into the box* 
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His hands were trembling, he was shaking all over, his face 
was white and drawn, and his eyes had a terror-stricken ex- 
pression in them. It was evident that he was soffering from 
some shock. 

*^ What is it, old man?" asked Denis. 

Calmer paused in his operation of replacing the gemi. 

'* I saw a man at the opening of the flap/^he said. 

Denis gazed at him incredalouslj. ** I don't — think so!*' 
he said. ** I don't think any one was there. I was out in a 
moment, and mast have heai^ him ranning away." 

Calmer pushed the hair from his forehefd- -it was wet with 
sweat 

" Take — take the lantern, and see if there are any foot- 
prints," he said, hoarsely. 

Denis took down the lantern, and examined the ground at 
the tail of the wagon. If there had been any strange tracks 
on the hard ground, Denis had obliterated them by his own 
footprints. 

'^ There's not a sign, not a trace of any one!" he said, com- 
ing back to the wagon. " Tou stop there! Got yoar re- 
ToTver?" Culmer touched it. " I'll look round." 

He did so, making as careful search as was possible by the 
aid of the lantern, and presently Culmer joined him. 

** The look-out!" he said. l?hey went to the small clearing 
and looked down. There was no sign of a fire, nor any light 
in the ranch below. 

** There is no one there," said Denis. " My dear fellow, it 
must have been sheer fancy on your part. Come back, and 
let us talk it over. " They climbed into the wagon, and Denis 

Eroduced his flask, and insisted upon Culmer 's taking a sip of 
randy. 

The spirit restored his confidence somewhat, and he made 
an evident effort tojpull himself together. 

'' Better?" said Denis. *^ Own up that it was fancy, Cul- 
mer!" 

Culmer was silent for a moment or two, his eyes downoast, 
his mouth set tightly. Now and again he glanoed at the end 
of the wagon, and his eyebrows twitched. 

** It might have been," he said, as if he had been tr]ing to 
consider the suggested explanation calmly and critically. 
** Yes, it might b^ve been; and there's one thing that leads 
ne to think it was. It was a face I knew." 

** Tou knew!" said Denis, with surprise. 

Culmer nodded, and cleared his throat /*s if he found some 
difiiculty in speaking. 
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** I've never told you my story, Mr. Denis," he said, mood- 
ily. ** I daresay yon gaessed, when I ref ased to give Mr. Sed- 
ley an accoont of myself and any references, that I wasn't up 
to much — that there was something np agin me. Well " — 
he drew a long breath and set his teeth hard — ** there is!" 

" Look here. Calmer," interrupted Denis, " I don't want 
yon to tell me. I don't want yon to confide in me becaase of 
this little start yoa've had. I don't-care what there is agsdnst 
yon; I know that yon have proved as honest and honourable 
a mate as ever a man had, and that's sufficent for me I" 

Oulmer raised his eyes and looked at the handsome, flushed 
face for a moment, and there was a suspicion of mt)i8ture in 
his own eyes. 

" Thank you, Mr. Denis," he said. " Yes, I've been on 
the square with you, that's true enough; but I haven't always 
been on the square. I ain't going to tell you the whole ins 
and outs of it, and I ain't going to whine about * bad compan- 
ions, an' being led astray.' That lay is too mean for me^ any- 
way; though I was led astray, and it was through as bad a 
one as you'd find in any of Her Majesty's jugs." 

"Jugs?" said Denis, puzzled. 

'* Prisons," translated Oulmer, laconically. " It was a bad 
day when I made the acquaintance of the party I'm speaking 
of. He was one o' them chaps that gets a nold on you, which 
yon can't shake off, try as you will. A quiet, gentlemanly 
little card, as looked as if he was too straight to rob a hen- 
roost, an' all the time a perfect devil. A perfect devil! that 
hits him off, Mr. Denis. One of those determined, cold-blood- 
ed wretches that have got the shape of a man and the inside 
of a demon." 

Denis re-lit his pipe and listened, but reluctantly. 

"Is it necessary to tell me, Oulmer?" he said. He had 
too ffreat a liking for the man who had proved a true and 
faithiul partner not to shrink from hearing ill of him, and 
from his own lips. 

" I've got to tell you some day or other, Mr. Denis," said 
Oulmer, as if he were forced to continue. " This man planned 
a — a robbery; one of the dar ingest, most audacious jobs that 
'nd been ever heard of. It was the cheek, the dash of the 
thing, that took me, and induced me to join him. Well " — 
he took a long breath, and frowned — " it didn't come off 
right. We was very nigh murder, and we was convicted — " 

" Hold on," said Denis, pale, and rather shaky; " I don't 
want to hear any morel" 
. " I'm done, sir," said Oulmer, with a sigh. " But the face 
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I flaw there *' — ^he nodded towards the end of the waeon — 
** was the face of the man who made a criminal and a jau-bird 
of me. It was the same face, with the shining eyes fixed on 
the heap o' opals. I remembered them eyes the moment I 
saw them, ana they was raised, and looked mto mme with the 
old deyilish, cold-blooded look." 

He wiped his mouth with his rough hand, and stared before 
him, as if he still saw the face. 

'' Look here, Gnlmer," said Denis; ** what yon tell me con- 
yinces me my theory is the right one. It was fancy on your 
part — sheer fancy. Yon got excited oyer the stones and the 
thought of what they were worth, and imagined that you saw 
a face. The yery fact that yon thought it was that of the 
man you haye been telling me about proyes that it was mere 
fancy. It is too unlikely that he should be here in this out- 
of-the-way spot, of whose existence only you and I — as I might 
almost say — are cognisant Don't you see? If it had been 
any other face I But this man's — ^your old tempter's — the 
man who led yon astray — ^it would l>e too improbable a coin- 
cidence I" 

Oulmer looked up moodily. 

** Unless it wasn^t coincidence at all," he said. ** Unless 
he followed me here. I met him in London. He wanted me 
to join him in another job; and when I refused, he smiled in 
the pleasant way he has — pleasant to all seeming, but worse 
than another man's threat" 

Denis was silent for a moment or two. 

*' Ton lie down," he said. ** You haye had a nasty shock, 
an attack of ueryes, Culmer. I'll sit up and watch to-night" 

Gulmer shook his head. 

** Take the box outside and bury it — ^not in the old place, 
but anew one." 

Denis buried the box and came back. Culmer was more 
composed; but it was eyident that he was thrown off his bal- 
ance; and after a minute or two, he stretched himself at full 
length. Denis sat, reyolyer in hand, listening intently; and 
Gulmer closed hjs eyes and remained motionless for a time; 
then he raised himseU on his elbow, and, looking past Denis, 
said, in a low yoice: 

'' Of course, what I'ye told you ends it up at ween you and 
me, Mr. Denis. Fortunately, we shall be partin' soon. 
You'll put up with me till we get to Melbourne—" 

"Shut up, and don't be a chuckle-headed idiot 1" said 
Denis, with a lump in his throat " I don't care a damn 
that you'ye been *n the past It's enough for me that you 
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.have acted straight and square by me; aye^ as straight and 
fair as the most nonoarable man coold have acted.^ !^-om to- 
night I've forgotten all you've said. Now go to sleep, like a 
sensible chap, and to-morrow we'll cut the place, as we agreed, 
or it will get on my nerves as it has done on yours. Shut 
up, Culmer!" 

The rough man closed his eves, and said no more; but for 
some minutes his large chest heaved as if he were shaken by 
some emotion against which he was fighting with all his 
strength* 

CHAPTER XXXIV, 

A FEW minutes after Denis had returned to the wagon, a 
man who had been lying flat in the undergrowth, so near t^ 
where Denis had been standing that if he had moved a little 
to the right he must have trodden upon him, raised himself 
on his hands and knees, and crawled slowly with painful cau- 
tion down the hilL When he reached the shelter of the pines 
and the darkness of their shadow, he rose to his feet, and went 
on as rapidly as he could until he reached a wagon laagered 
near the stream. A figure was bending over a fire, and it 
sprang to its feet with suri)rise as Ibhe first man dashed at the 
names and covered them with his coat. 

** Why the devil did you do that. Tusker?" demanded 
Foyle, as he set down the pot he had been stirring and gazed 
in amazement at Tusker, who, seemingly not content with 
dousing the fire, snatched up the lantern and extinguished 
it 

But just before the light went out, Foyle had time to see 
that Tusker's face and manner were indicative of wild excite- 
ment and intense emotion, and that the sweat stood in large 
drops on his brow. 

"What, in Heaven's name, is the matter with you?" he 
demanded. ** Have you taken leave of your senses?" 

He spoke in a tone of irritation and impatience; for they 
had been travelling since daybreak, and he was tired and hun- 

fry. They had travelled in advance of the men whom they 
ad engaged on the way, so that, as Tusker said, he and Foyle 
might look round and make any preparations that might be 
necessary for the game of deception and fraud. 

Having arrived at the spot — which Levison's maps and 
plans had made quite easy to find — ^he and Tusker had wearily 
unspanned, and set about getting their supper^ when Tusker, 
looking upward, saw shining through the trees on the hill-top 
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a Iiffht which e/idently was not from the stars. He toaohed 
Foyle on the arm. 

^ We're not alone/' he said, pointing upwards. 

Foyle glanced at the li&[ht» ana shrugged his shoulders. He 
was too tired to feel much fear, and was ignorant of the dan- 
gers which beset solitary travellers in the bush; but Tusker 
continued to gaze, and at last he rose. 

** I'm going to see what that is/' he said. ** I shanH be 
lonff. They may be friends or foes; anyway, they're unpleas- 
antly near.'' 

Foyle had nodded acauiescence, and gone on with his cook- 
ing. Few of his Lonaon intimates would have recognised 
him as he knelt beside the smoky fire; for in this wilderness 
Spencer Foyle did not trouble to mask bis countenance in a 
pleasant smile, and the wolf which lurks within the skin of 
every such man looked out of his eyes and snaried through 
his lips. Besides, ever since the discovery that Nora had 
beaten him, ever since the dav he had acted like a madman on 
board the ^' Ocean Star," Mr. Foyle had been somewhat 
changed. Love, or what he called love, had given place to 
hate; and, mingled with his ambition and greed for money, 
there was a deeply rooted desire for revenge upon the ^irl who 
had escaped him. In short, Mr. Foyle spent most of his time 
on the journey brooding, and was by no means a pleasant trav- 
elling com [)anion. 

** What 18 the matter — in the devil's name?" he snarled, 
drawing his revolver and looking round him in the darkness. 

Tusker sank down on the ground and drew a long breath. 

** Gome nearer," he said; and his voice was hoarse and con- 
strained. '* I've got something to tell you, and I'm afraid 
lest the trees, the river, should hear me and — and carry the 
news." 

Foyle sat down beside him, and stirred the pot in the dark- 
ness. * 

" 'Pon my soul, my good Tusker, I do think you have taken 
leave of your sensesi" he said, sarcasticallv. 

*' 1 dare sa^. I did myself, just now,''^ said Tusker, more 
calmly. ** You would if you'd seen what I've seen." 

Foyle sneered. ^* What have you seen, in Heaven's name? 
A gan^ of bushrangers, or what?" 

** I'll tell you. Give me the brandy flask; my mouth's 
parched as if I'd been running a mile." 

Foyle passed him the flask, and Tusker drank and breathed 
hard. Then he laughed, a laugh of satisfaction, triumph, 
/md evil complacency, which made Foyle stare. 
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** I went up the hill and through the trees," said Tusker, 
guite coolly and calmly now, " and at the yery top I came 
upon a kmd of clearing — a patch of rock which had been 
broken with a pick." 

" Gold!" said Foyle, suddenly interested. 

** That's what I thought at first; but it wasn't. Just be- 
yond, among the trees, was a wagon. There was a light in- 
side it, and men talking. I crept up and listened. They 
were talking about — about something I saw presently. The 
flap of the tilt was closed, but I opened it a bit and peeped in, 
and the first thin^ I saw was a man. And the sight of him 
made me think I must be dreaming. It was my old chum, 
Pawsett." 

Foyle let the pot drop, and turned in the darkness to his 
companion, with an oath and an exclamation. 

"Fawsett!" 

^* Tes; as sure as I'm sitting here. He had his face towards 
me, and the light was full on it. There's no mistake. It 
was he. Opposite him was a younger man — a man I don't 
know. I couldn't see his face. And between them, on a 
coat, was — was the thing they had been talking about." 

Tusker crept nearer, and his hot breath burnt against 
Foyle's cheek. 

" The thing was a heap of gems — opalsy amethysts, topazes!*^ 

Foyle started, and would have cried out; but Tusker gripped 
his arm. 

'' Hush! They may have followed me. For Ood's sake, 
don't speak a word!" 

" You're — you're mad!" whispered Foyle. 

'* Oh, no, I'm not. I'm sane enough. I tell yon I saw 
them with my own eyes!" His eyes glittered in the darkness 
with evil greed, and he moistened his parched lips. '* It was 
a heap — a pile — of gems fit for a king's ransom. The ground 
I'd thought was a gold-digging was an opal mine. There was 
enough in that heap to make a man — two men! — rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice." 

He gave off the quotation with a dry, suppressed laugh, as 
if he were still fighting against the hysteria of excitement. 
" There are thousands of thousands of pounds in it. I kndw 
something of gems; I was concerned in that Hatton Garden 
affair — But no matter. I tell you I saw them as plainly as 
I see you — plainer, in this darkness." He wiped the sweat 
from his face, and felt for the flask again. 

Foyle was silent a moment. 

•* Only two men?" he said, significantly. 
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Only two/ 0aid Tusker, as meaninfflj. 

** What do yoa propoeeP" whispered Foyle^ after another 
pause. 

** Let me think/' said Tusker. ** The damned ihinff ia 
that they saw me--or, rather, one of them did. And tnat^ 
an fortunately, was Fawsett I was so struck of a heap by the 
si^ht of that mass of gems that I pressed forward mioon* 
scionsly, and showed my face througn the opening. It was 
only for a moment; but he turned jgreen, and cried out 1 
fancy he thought he saw the ghost of me." 

Foyle nodd«L 

" Then?" 

Tusker shrugged hb shoulders. 

** I made for the undergrowth, and lav low; and only lust 
in time, for the younger man was out of the wagon like a flash 
of lightning, ana almost upon me.'' 

Foyle sat motionless. His blood was running through his 
Teins like fire. Tusker was by far the cooler of the two by 
this time. 

** We must haye those opals, Mr. Foyle," he said, as if he 
were making an ordinary ousiness proposaL He laughed. 
** Leyison neyer thought that he was putting us up to a job 
worth two of his boffus gold mines. Worth two— worth fiye 
of it I Why, tliat plot of ground must haye been as thick 
with gems as a cake with currantsi" 

** What do you propose?" said Foyle agfun, in a hoarse 
whisper. " They are only two^" 

Tusker nodded, and, breaking oS a piece of grass, gnawed 
it thoughtfully. 

** Yes," he said; ** and if they hadn't seen me, nothing 
would haye been easier. As it is, I'm not sure that Fawsett 
belieyed his own eyes. If he thought it was really a man — 
and me!" — ^he lauffbed — '^ they'd naye been on the trail by 
this. For Fawsett knows me," he added, significantly. *^ As 
it is, there's no time to lose — if — if we mean business." 

** If!" said Fovle, with sardonic irony. ** It's two against 
two only!" 

*^ Yes; and we have the pull, inasmuch as we know where 
they are, and they don't know our whereabouts. Oiye mo 
some of that stew; I can feel for a plate; we must not show 
a spark of light Take my advice, and eat something. This 
isnH a job for an empty stomach." 

Ho began to eat coolly enough; but Foyle felt as if eyexy 
piece of meat would choke him. 

** That's better/' said Tusker, an be put bis empty plate 
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noiselessly on the groand. ^' Now I feel ready for business. 
See here, Mr. Foyle, this has got to be done at once. The 
men will be here presently, in a few hours at most. We've 
got to get that swag, and clear away before they arrive. '^ 

** Yes/' said Poyle. " We'll meet them, and turn them 
back, go with them, for a time, at any rate.'' 

" Good,*' said Tusker; " yes, that's the better plan. If — 
if " — ^his Toice grew almost inaudible, though he was sitting 
so close— '^ those two up there diould prove awkward and olP 
stinate, and it's necessary to— to — " 

Foyle nodded. 

^^ Then we can come back and get the rest of the stones." 

Foyle nodded again, and his eyes glistened as Tusker's had 
done. A devilish eagerness, a thirst for the opals, was con- 
suming him like a fever. 

Tusker took out his revolver and bowie-knife. 

" Look to your tools, Mr. Foyle," he said, quietly. ** My 
man, Fawsett, will fight, I know; and so will the young 'un, 
if I'm any judge of a man* It will be hot work — ^if we don't 
take them unawares." 

Foyle examined his revolver. 

*^ Now, here's the plan," said Tusker, as he replaced his 
weapons and tightiened his belt. ** We'll creep up by the 
way I came down until we reach the wagon. Then we sepa- 
;ate — I going to the front, you to the war. If they're 
asleep — " 

" They'll sleep on forever 1'* said Foyle, grimly. 

Tusker nodded. 

'^ I'm afraid it will have to come to that," he said. ** If 
they're awake, and spot us before we can master them, then 
we must make a row, as if we were twenty instead of two, and 
attack them openly. Anyhow, and anyway, we must have 
those stones, Mr. Foyle. It won't do to run against Provi« 
deuce; for, really, there's something providential in the way 
we've been led to this find, quite providential. How mad 
Levison will be!" and he smiled. '' We'll fill that fiask 
again, Mr. Foyle, and then we'll set off. Of course, it's share 
and share alike, as before?" 

^^Of course!" assented Foyle, impatiently. ''But don't 
count vour chickens before they're hatched. Tusker." 

Tusker laughed softly. 

** I can feel those gems in my hand at the present mo» 
ment," he said. 

Although thev were ready, they sat and waited for quite 
lialf an hour. And in silence; for the Spirit of Murder sa^ 
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between them, and tbeir throats were too dry, their tonguea 
too heavy, for words. 

** Now!'' said Tusker at last, in a thick whisper. 

They rose, and made their way slowly and cautiously up the 
hill, stopping at intervals to listen with suspended breath. 
But all was silent, and their victims apparently unapprehen- 
sive. Every now and then Foyle thonmt, *^ Fawsett, the con- 
vict; Nora s father!'' and the thought sharpened his lust of 
covetonsness and his murderous instmcts. At the be&^nniug 
of the clearing, and almost within si^ht of the wagon. Tusker 
drew Foyle flat to the ground and warned him to silence. 
Then, after a pause in which they could hear their own hearts 
beat, they separated and crawled like snakes towards the 
waffon. 

Culmer, strange to say, was sleeping soundly — ^no donbt 
from the exhaustion following on the intense excitement 
But Den:s was awake and thinking. It was hard to believe 
that the man who had been so true and steadfast a friend and 
mate should be a convict — ^a criminal. But Denis resolved to 
forget it He mentally swore that the facts he had learned 
from Culmer's own lips should make no difference between 
them. He owed a debt of gratitude to the man, and he would 
not forget it while life lasted. Culmer had made him rich, 
made him able to claim Nora, to clear Marishannon; and Cul- 
mer should remain his friend, let him have done what he 
might He looked down at the rugged face pitymgly, ten- 
derly. The man was lying on his arm, the lines on ins face 
showing plainly, a frown on his brow, his lips set tight Denis 
leant forward to draw the rug over him more comfortably, 
and at that moment he heard a faint movement outside the 
wagon. His hand stopped, then went to his revolver, and he 
waited and listened. The noise came again. In the intense 
silence it was an electric shock striking on Denis's alert and 
strained senses. He touched Culmer softly — he knew that 
the softest touch would wake him — and, putting his lips 
almost to his ear, whispered: 

" Quietl" 

Culmer opened his eyes, and at the same moment his re* 
volver was in his hand. A second after, with a yell, Tuske;. 
had torn open the flap and fired, and Foyle, with an echoing 
shout, sprang upon the shaft of the wagon and fired also. 
Denis and Culmer, as if they were moved by the same set of 
strings, flung themselves down face forward for an instant; 
then, almost before the second volley passed over them, the^ 
sprang out^ rushed to the nearest tree, and stood with tlieir 
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backs to it, their revolvers covering the two forms which stood 
oat in the darkness. 

^' Hands upl^' shoated Tasker. *^ We're five to onel Hands 
up, FawsettI I know youl*' 

•* And I know you — ^you hound 1" shouted Gulmer. 

His voice was clear and firm; all his late fright seemed to 
have vanished and given place to his wonted courage. As he 
spoke, he fired twice. But the light was uncertain, and he 
missed. For a moment or two the semi-darkness was lit up 
by the flashing, the silence broken by the hideous barking of 
the revolvers. Gulmer 's left arm rose suddenly, and then 
dropped limply. He was struck, and Tusker saw it, and 
laughed fiendishly as he fired again. His ballet struck Gul« 
mer's revolver and knocked it out of his hand. 

" Finish him — I'll manage the other!" said Foyle. 

Tusker fired again at tne very moment he felt himself 
struck, and Gulmer fell face forward. 

In tills second or two of time, Denis had seen that it was 
folly to stand up as a mark for two men, and with a bound he 
flung himself on Foyle, and, knocking the smoking revolver 
out of his hand, grappled with him. 

Foyle was quite unequal to cope with Denis — Deuis in the 

f)lentitude of his strength, with muscles like steel and nerves 
ike iron — and Denis had got him on the ground very quickly. 
With an oath, Foyle called to Tusker; and Tusker was 
hastening to his aid, and had got his revolver pointed at Denis, 
when Gulmer, who was only partially stunned, seized him by 
the leg. Tusker fell, but in falling fired at Denis, who, 
though he was not hit, was blinded by the closeness of the ex- 

Elosion. Foyle seized his opportunity, and contrived to get 
is bowie-kmfe free, and struck madly upwards. Denis ward- 
ed the blow, and the two men, both on their last legs now, 
joined in that awful business — a knife-fight to the death. The 
uplifted knives gleamed in the light which poured through the 
opening of the tent from the lantern; and it is scarcely too 
much to say that the two men's eyes gleamed as sharply, as 
^/heir forms, now apart, now linked together, swayed to and 
fro. Suddenly, as m the course of their struggle they moved 
into the light, Denis saw and recognised his foe. 

*' Foyle?" he cried. 

Foyle laughed quickly, pantingly, as if in assent 

'* Denis DBnisonI" he said, with hysteric amazement. 

Denis shifted his foot, and releasing his arm, made a plunge 
with his knife; but Foyle, who was as sinuous as a snake, 
dodged it, and at the instant Tusker, who had freed himself 
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from Oalmer, straok Denis a heayy blow on the side of the 
head with the butt end of the revolver. Denis's grip of Fojle 
relaxed, and he fell forward. 

Foyle kicked at him and snarled — ^like a wolf, or, rather^ 
a cur. 

** Damn himi" he said. ** He would have finished me in 
another moment!" 

** Look after him while I get the gems!'' cried Tusker. 
He leapt into the wagon as he spoke. 

FoWe look round, as if to see if he were observed, then bent 
over Denis's prostrate bodv, and raised the long knife. There 
was murder— cold-blooded murder in his eyes. Even as the 
Knife was poised and about to fall, Tusker came to the end 
of the wagon. 

** Hi! Stop!" he yelled. *' Don't strike! The box is not 
herer 

Foyle had actually commenced the downward stroke, and 
had only time to swerve the knife aside; it stabbed deeply 
into the ground instead of Denis's heart Foyle looked round 
with starting ^eyes and livid lips, and swore at the mterrup- 
iion. 

** No use killing him nntil we know where the box is!" said 
Tusker, leaping down and bending over Denis. ** Lucky for 
us if he isn't dead already; we shall never find it if he is. 
The brandy, quick! Was there ever such luck!" 

He tore the top off the flask, and forced some of the spirit 
through Denis's olenched teeth. 

** If he's dead, we're sold," he said, with an oath. 

Foyle stood, feeling hifi throat, which Denis's sinewy hands 
had gripped like a vice. 

''What about the other man?" he demanded, hoarsely. 

** Dead as a herring, I should say," said Tusker, coolly. 
*^ This young 'un's alive, thank goodness. He's coming to — " 

Foyle sprang to the wagon, and took up a rope. 

'^ Tie him up," he said. 

Tusker looked at him half-curiously, half-scornfnlly. 

** We're two to one," he said. **But perhaps you're 
right." He wound the rope round Denis's Dody and arms, 
and, as he came to. Tusker and Foyle between them propped 
him up against a tree, and tied him to the trunk. 

" Give him some more brandy," said Tusker. Foyle ap- 
plied the flask to Denis's lips, and after a time Denis looked 
round vaguely and vacantly. 

" Are— are they beat, Culmer?' he scid, fointly. " I kuon 
one of them— a mw named FoylQ— " 
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Foyle went close np to him^ and looked into his eyes sneer- 
inglj and tanntindy. 

"* Your knowledge will die with you, my young friend," ie 
said. 

''Shut up, Mr. Foyle," interposed Tusker, wamingly. 
" We want to know where the box is. Gome, my man, own 
the game's up so far as you're concerned, and tell us where 
you've hid the box." 

Denis had recovered consciousness by this time. He looked 
full in Foyle's face. 

** Tell you, you thief, you scoundrel!" he said, hoarsely. 
** Not if my life depended upon itl" 

" Well— it doesl" said Tusker, with a grim smile. " Hold 
hard, Mr. Foyle; don't fire! Come, Mr. Denis, if that's your 
name, give the thing uj). Where's the box?" 

** Find itl" said Denis, between his set teeth. ^* You will 
have no help from me." 

Foyle raised his hand to strike him; but Tusker caught it 

** Look here," he said to Denis; *^ we mean having the box 
— of course, you know that — ^and we'll have it if we wait 
here a week — a month. And if we wait, so will you — tied to 
that tree as you are. Gome, be reasonable. All's fair in this 
kind of game." 

Denis shut up his lips tightly, and looked as if he had not 
heard. 

Tusker swore; but a glance at the resolute, blood-stained 
face told him that Denis would remain silent till death. 
" Let's see if we can find it," he said. " They've buried it, 
of course, and it can't be far. Look sharp, Mr. Foyle!" For 
Foyle seemed fascinated by the sight of his helpless foe— fasci- 
nated with gloating. Tusker and he began to examine the 
ground with the li^t of the lantern. 

Denis watched them with an agony of anxiety, which grew 
deepjer whenever he turned his eyes upon the motionless figure 
of his comrade. 

Suddenly Tusker uttered a cry of delight 

*^ Here! Give me that spade! My Ood, we've got 'em!" 

Denis saw them frantically dig up the box and prize open 
the lid, and heard the deep, guttural notes of surprise and joy 
to which they gave utterance. 

He sighed. Gulmer was dead. The treasure eone. 

Presentiv he saw Foyle draw Tusker aside and whisper in 
his ear. They both glanced at him, and there was something 
in the sudden pallor of thefr faces, in the contracted nostrilSy 
the set lips, which told him what they were resolving on* 
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Foyle came ap and drew his revolyer^ examined it cloaeiv, 
then lowered it, and, still eyeing Denis with a cruel, wolf -like 
stare, said: 

** I don't know whether you are a religious man, Mr. Denis; 
but if yon are, I should advise you to say a prayer. My friend 
and I, after some discussion, nave arrived at the melancholy 
decision that it will be better to enforce your silence in the most 
effectual way.'' He took out his cigarette-case, lit a cigarette 
by the light of the lantern, and smoked for a moment or two; 
then, ** Are you ready?" he said, politely. '' I am sorry to 
hurry vou, but time presses." 

Tusker came up with the box under his arm. 

*^ Hold hard, Mr. Foyle! Give the young fellow a chance, 
damn it! Here, sir; we mean you no harm, and we'll do you 
none if you'll promise — ^you're a gentleman, I take it, and a 
promise will do — that vou'U keep jour tongue quiet and never 
split on us. One word — if not, to bla2ses with you!" 

" Never!" said Denis. " I will never say it!" 

** Then — " said Foyle, as he raised his revolver. 

As he did so, a faint sound came through the trees. Tusker 
started. 

" What's that?" he said, sharply. 

Before Foyle could reply, or scarcely listen, the sound of a 
rifle pierced the stillness, and his arm dropped to his side. 



Ipencer Foyle, and, as it happened, by a faster vessel, so that 
men the *' Ocean Star " arrived at Melbourne, Nora was wait- 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
NOBA and her faithful friend sailed one day earlier than 

ing for Mr. Foyle. 

From behind the curtain of the hotel window she saw him 
and Tusicer pass np the street, and holding Dora back that 
she mi^ht not be seen, Nora, pale and constrained, said, in a 
low voice: 

'' That is the man I have followed to Australia." 

Now, up to this time, Nora had not enlightoned Dora as to 
the object of their long and sudden journey, and Dora, not 
unnaturally, uttered an exclamation of surprise. That Nora 
— her queenly Nora — should follow anv man was matter for 
astonishment, but that the man should be Mr. Spencer Foyle, 
filled Dora with amazement. 

** Do you mean to say that — that you've followed him all 
this way! That yon care enough for him — Oh, I won't be- 
lieve itl" 
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Kora tarned scarlet, and then pale. 

** No," she said; **you could not believe it if I were ma£ 
enough to say it. uare for Spencer Poyle!'* Her eves 
flashed. " It is not because I— care for him, that I have fol- 
lowed him, but because I hate him and detest him; because 
I want to warn some one of his presence. That man has 
come over to injure — perhaps to kill, for he is utterly unscru- 
pulous — some one whom — whom — " 

" You do care for? Then it's a manl" said Dora. 

" Yes,'* said Nora, in a low voice. ** He, the man I want 
to put on his guard, is over here — I do not know where — but 
I know that Foyle is on his track, and that he intends to take 
him unawares and rob him." 

Dora sank into a chair, as if overwhelmed by the weight of 
this communication and the revelation of this new phase of 
her friend^s character. 

" And you have thrown up your part, left your friends, and 
come all this way to warn him, and thwart Mr. Foyle!" she 
said. 

** Not all my friends; I brought one, the best and most de- 
voted, with me," Nora reminded her, gently. " Why are 
you so surprised, Dora?" 

"Because — don't be angry, dear — ^but I — I didn't think 
you were that sort of girl; I mean, you always seemed so cold, 
so indifferent, to all men— even to poor young Lord Vernon 
— that I didn't think you cotdd love any man well enough to 
give up so much for^him, and to run such risks." 

The red stole over Nora's face again, and a light glanced 
in her eyes. 

" You were wrong," she said. Then, as if speaking to 
herself, she went on, in a tone that thrilled and awed Dora: 
" Yes, I love him. Listen, Dora; I can't tell you who he is, 
or anything about him — except that I have known him all my 
life. We were boy and girl together, and my love for him 
grew as I grew. It became part of my very self; so much 
so that I didn't realise that 1 loved him — ^just as we do not 
realise that we walk, and eat, and sleep. It was part of my- 
self. Then, one day, it came home to me; and I knew, too, 
that he loved me. We parted a few days after we made the 
discovery, after we learnt our own hearts; and I have not seen 
him since. He does not know who I am, where I am, and I 
do not know where he is. But I love him with all my heart 
and soul. There Is not an hour of the day that I do not think 
of him. I wake at night with his name on my lips. There 
is no other man in the world for me — " Something rose 
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saddenlj in her throat and stopped her, and ahe tamed hei 
face away. 

** And now yon will find him, aaye him from thiB man 
Foyle, and^marry him I'' whispered Dora. 

There was a moment's paose, then Kora tamed, grave aad 

*^ No/' she said; ** I shall never marry him, Dora. There 
is a ealf between us; a barrier has arisen, a great stone wall, 
which neither of as can ever pass. I shall never marry him, 
bat I shall fto on loving him till I die. And I am going to 
save him — u I can— from this fiend in human form. Nora, 
I have told you all I can, dear; but you must decide whether 
yoa will remain with me or go baclc. Wait!" for Dora had 
opened her lips to respond promptly. ** Consider all the risks 
we must run. We ha^e to deal with a villain as cunning as 
he is unscrupulous. I have to set mv brains against his, to 
meet cunning with cunning, craft witn craft — and I have to 
fight the battle alone, unless you join me.'' 

''Of course, I shall not leave you," said Dora, gently. 
** To tell you the truth, I rather like the idea of thwarting 
Mr. Foyle— -didn't I say there was something about him that 
I didn't like the first time I saw him? But, Olive, dear, why 
not get the police to help?" 

Nora shook her head. 

** How can I? I have no definite information; I am acting 
on suspicion. No I not suspicion, but instinct; the instinct 
that makes one sure, when one sees a snake gliding through 
the grass, that it is in search of prey. And how could the 
police help me? I cannot even tell them where Foyle is 
goinel" 

''They could shadow him," said Dora, shrewdly. 

" We can do that," said Nora. " There are things I can* 
not tell the police^ or any one. No, I must act for myselL I 
am not afraid. Bee, dear, I have thought out a plan of opera- 
tion. Foyle and the man with him have gone to the National 
Hotel. I can see the door from this window. Their luggage 
cannot leave the hotel without my knowledge; and where they 
go, we follow. Before I left London I bought a couple of 
nurses' dresses. They are the best disguise a woman could 
have, and Foyle will never suspect that the two closely veiled 
women are you and me. Bemember, too, that he has no sus- 
picion that I have left England." 

** I see," said Dora, her eves brightening. " I rather like 
this business, Olive. And what will you do when you get to 
your friend?" 
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'* JcHt warn him by word of moath or letter,'' said Dora. 
^' That will be enough; for he is strong and cool, and more 
than a match lor Spencer Foyle when it comes to hand-to- 
hand fighting. I am not afraid!" Her eyes glowed. " Now, 
dear, we will pat on the nurses' dresses, and prepare to follow 
wherever Spencer Foyle goes." 

There was a self-possession, a calm determination about her 
which made Dora shudder. 

** I wouldn't be in Spencer Fovle's shoes for something, if 
you and he come to open blows, Olive!" she remarked. 

" The day of reckoning will come," said Nora, with a quiet 
air of conviction. 

Disguised in the nurses' uniforms, they kept a close and 
continual watch upon Fojrle's movements. For two or three 
days he and his companion left the hotel for short periods, 
and Nora discovered that they were purchasing a wagon and 
stores for a journey. This served to strengthen her suspi- 
cions, but it also caused her much anxiety and disquietude. 
It was evident that Foyle was going into the wilds: uow was 
she to follow him without means of conveyance and some 
kind of escort? 

She was pondering over this as she lay on her bed, where 
she had thrown herself after a long day's watch, when Dora 
knocked at the door, and cried to her to open it. 

Nora sprang to it, and Dora burst in. 

** Olive, they're gone!" she gasped. 

Nora drew her in and closed the door. 

** They're gone! They have driven away with the luggage 
in a cab!" 

Nora snatched at her black bonnet with its long veil, and 
put it on quickly. 

" I will follow them," she said. " Stay here. Call for 
the bill, and pay it, and be ready to start when I come back!" 
They had kept their things packed in readiness. 

Nora hurried from the notel, and made straight for the rail- 
way station. But her cab was blocked in one of the streets^ 
and she reached the terminus just in time to be too late. 
The train was moving from the platform, and she saw Foyle 
looking out from one of the carriage windows, almost as if he 
suspected that he was being followed. 

ohe enquired of one of the porters where the train was going; 
but his reply, containing^the names of half a dozen places, was 
of no service to her. For a moment or two she stood over 
whelmed by her failure. 

** Dora was right," she laid to herself, with bitter aell-re^ 
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pToach. ** I ought to have gone to the polioel Oh, Denii^ 
l)eni8l" 

The tears sprang to her eyes and half -blinded her, so that« 
as she turned away, she almost ran against a man. 

** I beg your pardon/' she murmured, mechanically. 

** Sure, and it's me that begs yours, miss," said the man. 

Something in his voice strucic r^ora, even in the moment of 
her confusion and distress, and she stopped and looked at him. 
He was a young man, decently dressed, but with the look of 
fi countryman, and an Irishman to boot. Something familiar 
in his face and manner impressed her; but she was hurrying; 
on, when, with a kind of gasp, the man started, and pat his 
hand on her arm. 

" Miss Nora?" he cried. 

Then Nora knew him. 

** Donovan I" she said, amazed and bewildered. 

** Sure, an' it is Miss Nora!" he said, after they had stared 
at each other for a moment or twa ** I ain't draimin', and 
it's yerself, Nora?" 

** Yes," said Nora, trying to smile. " And you, Donovan — 
you are here — all this way I Oh, how strange I How strange I" 

*^ Faith, an' I don't know whether I'm on me head or me 
heels I" he said, tilting his hat and scratching his head. " An' 
what brings ^e here. Miss Nora?" 

Nora parried the question. 

** I miKht ask you that, Donovan," she said. 

He looKed at her in a helpless fashion. It was Nora NeO, 
of Marishannon, right enough. And yet the change in her 
voice— its fuller tones, its acquired refinement— the dignitv of 
her bearing— in short, the development that had taken place 
in her, puzzled and confused poor Donovan; and, even as he 
stood there, he realised that this ** grand lady," as he would 
have called her, was still farther T^eyond his reach than the old 
Nora had been. 

** An' that's soon answered. Miss Nora," he said. ^* I'm 

here seekin' m v fortune. I did think of Ameriky, but a man 

as had come back from Australy says, says he, ^ Try Mel- 

lK>ume, Donovan,' an' I tried her. It was all one to me 

fhere I went after — ^after — " 

He stopped, and Nora blushed slightly and smiled sadly. 

' ' You must tell me all your adventures, Donovan," she 
said. 

And poor JDonovan felt, with every word and every kindly 
accent, still further removed from her. 
'* Sure, an' I will, with all the heart in the worrldl" he re- 
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joined^ cheerfully. " But you haven't told me what you're 
doin* here, Miss Nora. Is it — nursin' ye are?'* 

Nora looked helplessly from side to side. Should she tell 
Donovan something, at least, of her trouble, and ask tor his 
help? 

" Will you come with me to my hotel, Donovan?" she said. 

** I'll come with you to the end of the airth for the bare 
asking in coorse!" said Donovan; and they walked away side 
by side. Every now and then he glanced at her out of the 
corners of his eyes curiously; and, whenever he did so, he 
sighed. They reached the hotel, and found Dora seated, liter- 
aUy ready to start at a moment's notice. She looked rather 
surpiised at Nora's companion. 

" Have you found — ? ' she began; but Nora stopped her. 

** 1 have found an old friend, Dora," she said, as she intro- 
duced Donovan, who regarded the bright and pretty face of 
the actress with all an Irishman's admiration for female beauty. 

*^ It is Quite an unexpected meeting; and, Dora, shall I ask 
him to help us?" 

" Just you say * Yes,' Miss Moberley," put in Donovan. 
" It's the prettiest word for pretty lips — axin' your pardoni 
— an' I'm just dyin' to be of service to Miss — " 

" Mertonl" said Nora, ouickly. 

** Miss Merton," finishea Donovan, with native quickness 
and gravity. 

^' Yes," said Dora, afier another long look at the honest 
and handsome face; ** you can trust Mr. Donovan, I'm sure, 
Olive." 

" Thrust me, is it?" said Donovan, fervently. " Sure, and 
Miss — Merton can thrust me as far as Ballyconna, and that's 
farther than most of us care to go." 

*' Donovan," said Nora, suddenly — she had been thinking 
deeply but rapidly — ** I am searching for Master Denis." 

Donovan started, und looked hard at her, and — understood. 

** Master Denis, is it?" he said, staring straight before him. 

" And I don't know where to look for him. He is here — 
in this country — and in danger!" 

** Danger, is it?" said Donovan. *^ Faith, thin, Master 
Denis is enjoyin' himself, for I never knew him half so happy 
as when he was riskin' his limbs or his neck." 

Nora blushed with pleasure, and then sighed with anxiety. 

** Ah, Donovan, yes! But this is danger from a secret and 
crafty foe." She went on to explain how she and Dora had 
followed the foe, and lost him only half an hour ago; and al|€ 
asked Donovan plainly if he could help tbeo^, 
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^' In ooorae/' sud Donovan, in a matter-of-fact way, as if 
it were indeed ** of course." ** It's Heaven's lack that sent 
me here to help yoa^ Miss — ** 

** But, Donovan, what are we to do? I cannot tell where 
the man has gone. But, oh! foreiye me my selfishness! I 
haye not even asked whether you have business of your own 
to attend ta Have yon? Tell me frankly, Donovan!'' 
And she fixed her great eyes to him. 

'' Faith, an' I'll tell you," said he. '' It's true I had som^ 
business; but it may go to the bottom of the say, for all I care 



now." 



'* Wliat was it?" asked Nora, that she might decide whether 
she might accept the sacrifice of his interests. 

** Well, it's lust to take a small gang o' men to a ranch in 
the budi," said Donovan, with a touch of pride. ** There's a 
gentleman as is goin' to prospect for gold, and I was startin' 



with half a dozen boys, with the necessary tools to do the di^- 

S'n'. We was to start in three days. But don't you look 
te that. Miss No—Mer ton. They're boys I can thrust — they 



most o' 'em come from the onld counthry, by token; didn't I 
choose 'em meself I And I'll make one o' 'em captain in my 
place." He drew out a stiff sheet of paper. 

** Them's my instructions, and there's the map," he said. 
** The gentleman's started to-day, and we was to follow — " 

Nora gazed at the paper absently. 

** I must not let you give up this engagement, Donovan," 
she said, ruefully. 

**' Sure, and it's not * lettin';' it's given up, it is, already! 
I'll hand it over to the best o' the boys in a jiffy. An', as 
for the master, well, he's a pleasant-spoken gintleman, and 
he'll understand that a man's no man's servant when a lady 
wants him. An' sure, mfss, you'll be rememberin' the gin- 
tleman himself. It's him as was stayin' at Marishannon 
Hall." 

Nora shook her head. ** I do not know him," she said. 
'* What is his name, Donovan?" 

** It's Mister Foyle," said Donovan. ** He went just as 
yon did, as you may say — oh. Lor'! whativer's the matter?'' 
t^or Nora had uttered aery and darted at the paper and map. 

" Foyle, Foyle! did you say? Oh, tell me again, Donovan!" 
she cried, in wild excitement and incredulity. 

** Yes, sure, it's Foyle!" said Donovan, open-eyed. 

Nora fiun^ herself on her knees before the map, and studied 
it with frenzied eagerness; then she sprang up, and confronted 
them with flashing eyes and flaming cheeky. 
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** Dora^ I've found him I I know now where he is! Oh, it 
is wonderful! No, Donovan, you shall not break your engage- 
ment. You shall take the men where Mr. Foyle ordered you. 
For it's Ihere " — she pointed with her finger at a spot in the 
map— ^^ that Denis is; and Spencer Foyle is the villain whom 
I want to follow and baulk! Yes, you shall go, Donovan, and 
we^ll go with you /" 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

By dint of extraordinary exertion and the expenditure of a 
large sum of money, they were enabled to start some thirty- 
six hours before the time appointed by Foyle; and the jour- 
ney — Well, in after years tne remembrance of that journey 
across the mountains and the plains had the power to quicken 
the pulses of Nora's heart and send the blood rushing to her 
face. They travelled as if in yery truth they were on a mat- 
ter of life and death. All day Nora sat in the front of the 
wagon, and, with her hand shading her eyes, gazed before her; 
or rode on ahead, as far as Donovan would permit her, tor- 
tured by impatience at the comparatively slow pace of the cor- 
iige behind. And too often, at night, she lay awake with 
feverish longing, with terrible foreboding. It seemed to her 
that they would never, never reach their destination — that 
place where Denis, all unconscious of his crafty foe, was toil- 
ug^for her sake! 

nxxi for the presence of Dora, the increasing anxiety would 
have broken her down; but Dora's light^ and hopeful spirit 
sustained her friend. And Dora found an admirable help- 
mate in Donovan. These two seemed united by the tie of 
love and sympathy with Nora, and they joined their forces in 
comforting and encouraging her. The '' boys,'' as Donovan 
called them, were, as he had said, of the rignt sort; and not 
a complaint was uttered at the enforced marches and the 
troubles and toils of the way. Not one of them had the least 
idea of the real object of the journey; but they one and all 
knew that it was to serve *' the beautiful mistress,'' as they 
called Nora, and considered themselves amply rewarded for 
their exertions by the kind word and gentle smile which, even 
in her anxiety, Nora bestowed on them. 

They had tak^n a couple of spare horses, and Donovan had 
taught Dora to ride the quietest of them; and, as he invariably 
rode at her side, these two spent a good deal of time together. 
The admiration with which Donovan had regsuded her at Uieir 
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first meeting did not by any means diminish on this strango 
and fateful journey; and, while watching over and snstaininff 
Hora, these two grevr very friendly. Dora was never tired of 
listening to the storr of Donovan's adventnres, and his de- 
scription of home life in far*away Mariahannony of which he 
talked frequently^though he never referred to Nora. By 
degrees Dora came to consider the handsome young Irishman 
as the best specimen of the genus Man which she had met 
with; and Donovan, feeling that all chance of Nora had in- 
deed vanished from him, grew soft-hearted towards the young 
{^rl who had at least one thing in common with him^-devo- 
tion for Nora. 

A journey across the wilds of Australia is not a picnio by 
any means; and accidents, which tried both temper and pa- 
tience, frequently occurred; but Donovan behaved liice a sec- 
ond Marie Tapley, and came up smiling after the severest 
knock-down blow, in the shape of a broken axle, a lame horse, 
or the complete overturning of the whole ** box of tricks," as 
be called the wagon. On all these and sundry occasions, 
Dora watched Donovan exerting his strength and encouraging 
the men, and listened to his cheery voice with admiration and 
a kind of pleasure which rather puzzled her. For Miss Dora 
Moberley was not one of the sentimental kind, and she was 
loath to believe that she was really falling in love with a man 
— a sort of animal she had hitherto regarded with a mixture 
of pity and good-natured contempt. 

^ I think the Irish language is reallv very musical, you 
know,'' she said to Nora one night, as they were turning in, 
and Donovan's rich brogue cut the air like a cheese-knife. 

'^ Donovan has a musical voice," said Nora, absently. 

** Hasn't hel And he is so good-natured and read^ for any- 
thing," said Dora, as she peeped through the openm^ of the 
wagon towards the group of men setting up the tent. ^ Noth- 
ing comes amiss to him. Listen to him now, coaxing that 
black horse past the fire. I think he is a remarkably nice and 
clever man, Olive. I've never met any one like him — the 
Irishman on the stage isn't a bit like hini." 

** He has been a good friend to me," said poor Nora, grate- 
fully. ** What should we have done without nim? We should 
not have been here!" 

** No, indeed. I suppose he will remain in Australia?" she 
added, almost to herself, and very reflectingly. '' It seems 
a pity. England can't well spare such good men as Mr. Dono- 
van, I'm sure." And as Donovan came up to the wagon, 
and raised his cap, and^ in the thickest of brogues, want^ to 
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know if there was anything they wanted before he tnmed in, 
&he nodded and smiled at nim, and wished him good-night in 
a voice so heavenly sweet that Donovan went off with his 
head well up and his heart playing pit-a-pat — almost as it had 
done in the days when he had hoped to win Nora Neil. 

There was no chance of their missing their way, for they 
were following in the track of Fovle and Tasker, and one 
evening, Donovan, pointing to the freshness of the wheel and 
hoof-marks, said, gravely: 

" We're right upon their heels. Miss Merton.** He had 
grown accnstomed to the stage name by this time. ** What'lJ 
we do now? Go on, right up to them, or lie by a bit?" 

^* No, no!" said Nora, quickly. ** We must overtake 
them." 

** Then we'll go on to-morrow morning first thing," said 
Donovan. 

** Not to-night?" asked Nora, anxiously. 

Donovan glanced at the sky, from which the sun had set 
some time since. 

'* Better not, Miss Nora," he said. ** The horses are tired^ 
find — and I'd rather tackle Mr. Poyle in the daylight" 

She sighed, but acquiesced, and went to the wagon. But 
half an hour afterwards Donovan heard his name called, and 
found her moving towards him, her face pale, her eyes full of 
foreboding. 

** Donovan, we must go on I" she said. ** I — I cannot tell 
you why, but I feel that we must. My heart aches with a 
sense of danger to Denis. I feel as if — as if he were near." 
The last woms were almost inaudible, but her eyes gave them 
emphasis. 

'* Bight it is," said Donovan. ** We can't be far from the 
place now. Miss Nora; and, I'm thinkin' that I'll take one or 
two of the boys and go on." 

** No," she said; ^ take me, Donovan. I will ga" 

He remonstrated, but to no purpose, and eventually sad- 
dled her horse. In five minutes both the women were stand- 
ing beside him. 

*^ You didn't suppose I was going to be left behind, Mr. 
Donovan, did ^ou?" remarked Dora, resolutely. 

Donovan grmned. 

^' Thrust you for that, if there*s any fun goin' forward. 
Miss Dora!" he said; and, without another word, he saddled 
her horse also. They started almost in silence, and followed 
the trail for some time; but suddenly Nora reined in her horse 
and listened, looking up the hill-side. 
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** I heard Yoioes, Donovan/' ahe saii; ** np the moti& 
tain—** 

** Are ye sure now, thin?*' he asked, rather dabioody. 
** Me own ears are sharp, but I didn't catch — " 

Before he could finish the sentence, a shout was heard, right 
above their heads, as it seemed. They looked at each other, 
and Nora turned up the mountain, and urged her horse for- 
ward. Donovan was by her side in a moment 

** Ye'll let me go first, if ye plase. Miss Nora,'' he said, 
firmly. 

As he spoke, there came the report of a revolver. It wtU 
nearer than they had thought, ana spurring their horses into 
a gallop, thoy made for the spot In a moment or two they 
saw a faint light — the light of the lantern in the wa^on — ^heara 
another shot fired, and then, suddenly, came in sight of the 
scene of villainy. 

Nora saw the form of Denis tied to a tree, and saw nothing 
else. She could not cry out, for her tongue seemed to cleave 
to the roof of her mouth; but Dora shrieked, and as the 
scream rang out, Donovan flung himself from his horse, took 
careful aim with his Winchester, and shot Foyle through tho 
right arm. The interposition was only just in time, for Foyle 
had fired even as his hand dropped. 

He stood for a moment, stunned by the suddenness and un- 
expectedness of the attack, and stared in the direction of the 
shot Tusker sprang to his side, and peered through the 
trees. 

** By Ood, we're spotted! There's some one coming on a 
horse! Quick, man! Don't stand there like a stuck pig!" 
And he shook Foyle by the arm. 

Foyle recovered from his stupor, uttered an oath, and, 
springing forward, caught up the spade with his left hand, 
and struck Denis across the head. 

'' Run like blazes! There's the box!" said Tusker, in a 
thick whisper. 

As he spoke, he snatched up the lantern and dashed it to 
the «* round. In the darkness, as the two men, bending low, 
ran through the bush, they heard a woman's screaming and 
the sound of voices. 

" What's it mean?" asked Tusker, hoarsely. ** WomenI 
But we'll slip them yet! You've got the box, Foyle?" 

•• The box? No!'^ said Foyle. 

Tusker turned on him with a snarl. 

" It lay beside you— I put it there— I told you! I'm noj 
going without it!" he added, with a string of oaths. 
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As he spoke^ he stopped short, and^ in his frenzy of disap- 
pointment, stood upright. At the same moment the light of 
a torch Bashed over the scene. It mast have fallen fall apon 
him and rendered him an easy mark, for the Winchester 
barked again, and Tusker, with a scream, leapt into the air, 
and fell on his face. 

Foyle lay beside him for a moment or two; then he crawled 
down the slope until he gained the shelter of the thick trees 
and could run upright. 

Donovan held the torch above his head, and lit up the 
gruesome scene. Nora had thrown herself upon Denis, and 
was vainly attempting to unfasten the ropes which bound 
hioL Dora, white and shaking, was kneeling beside Gulmer. 
Not a sound came from either woman now; it was no time for 
screams or cries of terror and distress. Donovan lit the lan- 
tern, and hastened to Denis. 

'' He is dead!" said Nora, in tones of anguish and despair. 
** We are too late. Oh, Denis, Denis!'' 

But she still fumbled at the ropes. 

** Not a bit of it. Miss Nora!" cried Donovan. ** Don't ye 
belaive it. Sure, and Master Denis ain't the first lad as has 
had a crack on the sktiU!" 

lie cut the ropes as he spoke, and caught Denis's form as it 
dropped forward, and laid it gently on the grass. 

"Gret me some water — see if there's a flask!" 

Nora leapt into the wagon and brought the flask. 

" Now open his shirt wide at the collar! Dead? Not he! 
Hush! don t ye cry out and startle him! Ah, that's right — 
hold his head up!" For Nora had taken Denis's head to its 
proper resting-place — her bosom. *' Sure, and he'll be alive 
and askin' for nis shillelagh agin ye can say Jack Bobinson!" 
Donovan contiaued with desperate cheerfulness. But he 
watched the white, blood-stained face rather anxiously. *' An' 
how is it with the other man, Miss Dora?" he called to her. 

Dora uttered a piteous little moan. 

" Oh! I don't know! I'm afraid— afraid!" she whispered. 

" Thin don't let him hear ye say so," retorted Donovan. 
*^ Don't discourage him. Miss Dora! Here!" He flung the 
flask over his shoulder. *^ Help me carry Master Denis into 
the wagon, Miss Nora, an' thin I'll take a look at the other." 

They carried Denis — Nora seemed suddenly endowed with 
supernatural strength — into the wagon; and Donovan, leaving 
him in her charge for the moment, ran to Dora's side. 

'^ The undertaker's robbed this time, praise be to the pow- 
ers!" he exclaimed, as he felt Gulmer's heart. ** The man's 
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aliTo right enough. Get me lome water. What nowl — what 
are ye cryln* for?** 

** I'm not!'' said Dora, dashing her hand oyer her eyes as 
ehe ran towards the rilL 

She bathed Onlmer's forehead while Donovan poared half 
the water into his cap aud ran with it to the wagon; and as he 
reaohed it he saw Denis open his eyes, and heard him matter: 

" Rich, Calmer! Bich, Noral''^ 

Nora bent over him, her eves blinded with tears, and wiped 
the blood from his face, shaddering as she did so. 

'' He's all right!" said Donovan, cheerfully. '' Don't be 
soared, Hiss Nora; it's knocked the wits out o' him a bit; but 
that's better than the life o' him! No, no; don't give him 
the brandy: his brain's hot enough without that!" 

He ran oack to Dora, and found Gulmer lying with open 
eves, and breathing painfully; and Donovan gave a low out 
obeerful " whoop! 

** Sure, Miss Dora, an' it ain't worse than a bit o' a mill 
after a rale good fair in the ould counthry. He's comin' to! 
How IS it, mate?" Be nodded at Gulmer encouragingly. 

" Is — ^is — he— killed?" were the first words Culmer said. 

** What, Master Denis! Devil a bit, man! Is it a tap like 
that as 'ud put Master Denis under ground? He's no more 
dead thin yerself, glory be praised!" 

Gulmer tried to rise, but sank back with a sigh. 

" I want to go to him. Where is he?" he asked. '* Don't 
— don't bother with me; see to him. The — the devil fired at 
him!" : 

** Put his head on something. Miss Dora— here, here's a 
box. By the powers, it's heavy!" He lifted the box under 
Gnlmer's head, and beckoned to Dora. ** He'll do for awhile. 
There's one other — p'r'aps you didn't notice?" 

Dora started. She had forgotten Donovan's last shot She 
followed him through the Drake, and presently Donovan 
stopped her, and bent down over a figure stretched out full 
length. He examined it for a moment, then he looked ud 
and shook his head gravely as he took Dora's arm, and tumea 
her away. 

** Come along. Miss Dora," he said, quietly. '* He won't 
be missin' us!" They turned back to the camp, to find that 
Gulmer had recovered sufilcient strength to crawl to the 
wagon, where, holding on by both hands, he was advising and 
encouraging Nora. 

'' Bandage his head — I can*t move, or I'd show you the 
;vay, miss," he was saying, hoarsely. " He's strong — and— 
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and— oh, God, let him Ibd! Yoa don't know what he is to 
me; what a fine, brave, trae-hearted yonng fellowl Yon don't 
know him as I do — ^yoa, a stranger— or you'd know what a 
valaable life is stragglin' there! There isn't another like him 
in all the world. There's quinine in that box hangin' up 
there — I can't moye — I'm helpless!" He shook with pain as 
he clung to the wagon; and his eyes burnt with the feyer of 
bodily and mental anguish, as he gazed at Denis's face — ^pal- 
lid and deathlike. At last, with a fearful effort, he managed 
to drag himself up beside her and helped her. 

DonoYan tried to persuade him to lie down; but Gulmer 
turned upon him almost savagely. 

*' For Ood's sake, let me alone, and think of himl'^ he 
said. ^* It's him you've got to save. What's it matter about 
me? There's life before him — life and happiness; there's 
nothing before mel" Then he bent over Denis, and in a 
strangely altered voice, so soft and gentle that it brought the 
tears to the eyes of the two women, ne murmured: 

" Denis, lad, how goes it? Do yon know me? It's me, 
old Gulmer, your mate, you know I" 

Denis chanced to smUe, though he neither heard the voice, 
nor felt the rough — ^and tender — ^himd of his chum and part- 
ner. 

** Bich, rich! Nora, Nora!" he whispered. 

** He's delirious," said Gulmer. *' It's concussion of the 
brain — ^fever; an' no doctor near! Oh, my God, save him!" 
he cried, in a hoarse whisper. ** Save him, and punish them!'' 

** Sure, an' He'll save him!" said Donovan, consolinffly. 
** An' as to punishin' them as dealt him the foul blow, well — 
there's only one left to punish. I carried out the contract on 
the other, old man! Now, Miss Nora, you leave Master Denis 
to me, an' I'll make him comfortable and aisy, and then you 
can nurse him as if you were indade and in tbruth one o' the 
rale nursin' sisters!'' 

He got Nora out of the wagon, got Denis out of his clothes 
and into his pyjamas, and then called Nora back to her place. 
He would have done the same for Gulmer; but Gulmer re- 
pulsed him almost fiercely, and would only permit him to dress 
an awful wound in his leg — and even that much attendance 
he bore impatiently. 

^' You said one was — killed?" he asked of Donovan, when 
the bandage was tied. ** Which— which was it?" 

** Indade, and I don't know. I'd no toime to make choice,*- 
said Donovan. ** But he lies oat in the bush yonder, wmHiD^ 
orowner's 'quest." 
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Oolmer took a pine torch, aud crawled to the spot, turned 
the dead man over, and looked long and stoadilj on hia face. 
Then he came back, aud lay down beside the wagon, where he 
could liston to Denis's ravings. Bo what was left of the night 
passed; and soon after dawn Donovan went to the look-out, 
and yelled and shouted for his men. On his wav he stumbled 
across the box, cursed it good-temperedly, ana, rubbing his 
ankle, brought it to Gulmer. 

^* Faith, an' I wish you wouldn't leave your tool-ohests 
lying about to break folks' legs!'' he said. 

Culmer looked at the box with lack-lustre eyes, and then 
turned them away as with loathing: it was for the sake of the 
gems within that' Denis had been stricken down. Donovan^ 
with no idea of the contents, lifted the box into the wagon. 

In response to the shouting, his men rode quickly up the 
hill, and surveyed the scene with amazement and consterna- 
tion. 

'* Yes, there's been red-hot murder done," said Donovan, 
as he explained the situation. ^* Did ve meet a tall, thin- 
lookin' scoundrel by any chance, bovs?'' 

The men looked at each other; then the spokesman of the 
party said, rather sheepishly: 

** There was a man came ridin' towards us, a thin-faced, 
dark man, with a lame arm — " 

** That's him, the scoundrel!" cried Donovan. *^ Where 
is he?" 

** Uo said that there was murder goin' on up there, and 
that we was to hurry up. An' he borrowed our best horse to 
ride to the next station for the police." 

'* An' ye didn't stop the villain!" exclaimed Donovan; and 
he followed up with a string of sulphuric language, which 
Dora rebuked — though with a curious look in her eyes. 

Two of the men were told off in pursuit of the fugitive, but 
they returned at nightfall, having failed ^ overtake him. 
They had eiven him their best horse, and Foyle had taken ad- 
vantage of his start, x^onovan himself made a reconnoitre, 
and found ti'oyle's camp and wagon in the ravine below. He 
confiscated the wa^on and horses and other property, and held 
au incjuest on the body of Tusker. The jury found a verdict 
of ** justifiable homicide," and Tusker was buried beside tixe 
river. Gulmer crawled down to watch the ceremony, and^ 
after the others had gone, stood beside the grave wiUi a mm 
look on his wan and shrunken face. Then he crawled Mkck 
again to his place beside the wagon. 

The days passed, and D^nia still remained unconsa^om^ an4 
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Nora still nursed him. It was a time of terrible strain and 
anxiety. For hoars she would sit^ her lovely eyes resting on 
his face, growing thinner and more haggard each day^ his hot 
hand held in hers. Sometimes he would rave with delirium, 
and she had to listen to an incoherent account of the attack by 
Foyle and Tusker; but more often he lay quite still, and ram* 
bled over his past life in Marishannon. And through it all 
ran, like a river, his love for Nora. Sometimes they were in 
the boat^ and it was ** Nora, mavourneen, put the helm 
downl" Or they were nutting in the woods, and he would 
call out, in boyish voice, " Nora, dear — you stupid little kid! 
—come out of that tree; you'll break your neck directly! 
Come down!" Or he was living again through the parting 
scene, and would cry, earnestly, ** Love me always, Nora! 
Swear that, whatever happens, you will be true to me, and 
wait till I come back!" 

And Nora, as she listened, would bend lower over him, 
untU her soft, loving lips touched his brow, and not seldom a 
tear would fall upon his face. For it was sweetly sad to sit 
beside him, to hold him in her arms, though he knew her not, 
and through her throbbing heart there ached the knowledge 
that she could not hold him so long. The hour when con- 
sciousness would show signs of returning she would have to 
leave him forever. For, was she not the daughter of a con- 
vict, and not worthy to be the wife of any honest man, least of 
all the wife of Denis DennisonI So that, as, alas! is too often 
the case in this life of ours, her joy in having him helpless and 
surrounded by her love, and depending on her every hour of 
the day, was alloyed with the anguish of the coming parting. 
Now and again, at rare intervals, she would permit Dora to 
take her place; but it was only for a short hour or two. All 
her life and being seemed wrapt up in the sick man; and she 
would sit for hours holding his head upon her bosom, and 
bending over him, with that look in her eyes which women 
wear when the man they love lies utterly and completely help- 
less in their hands. 

One day, one of the men picked up an opal in the plot of 
rock and sand, and, being IriGrib, ana honest, brought it to 
Donovan. He looked at it shrewdly, and turned to Gulmer, 
*vho stood by, leaning on a rough crutch. 

Gulmer nodded. 

" Yes," he said; ** it's worth money. But it's Mr. Denis's 
and mine. They can rob me, if you like; but it ain't the 
square thing to rob a man that lies next Death's doc* and 
can't prevent them*" 
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Whereupon Donoran harangued ** the boys/' and took 
ohar^ of all the stones thej found. But temptation is a 
tickliflh thing, and opals are fascinating, ao he paid them off 
with a bonus and sent them, well contented, back to Mel- 
bourne. 

The days passed, and ^p^dually some of Denis's strength 
came back to him; and, with his strenj^th, a measure of men- 
tal consciousness. One day Nora noticed a gleam of intelli- 
gence in the sunken eyes, and she rose and went out to Dono- 
Tan, who was assisting Nora to cook the dinner. 

** I want to speak to you, Donovan,'' she said. She was 
pale and trembling a little. ** I — and Miss Moberley— must 
leaye here.'' 

** Sure— t" began Donoyan; but she stopped him. 

** We will take the horses and ride to the Walla Halla sta- 
tion. And, Donovaui I want you — I charge you — to say noth- 
ing of our haying been here. Do you understand?" 

Donovan scratched his head. 

*' Not to say—" 

** That — that I have been here, or seen Master Denis," she 
said, red and white by turns. 

Donovan thought for a moment, then his eyes grew shano. 

** An' no more ye have, Miss Noral" he said, emphatioaUy. 

Nora was satisfied. 

Next morning, she and Dora left the camp, and an hour 
afterwards Denis opened his eyes, and seeing Cnlmer bending 
over him, said: 

** Time to get up, old man?" 

Gulmer, almost blinded by tears, and quite speechless, 
nodded. 

** All right Hallo! What*s the matter? My legs and 
arms feel as if they'd got a weight tied to them. Help me 
up, Gulmer! Ah!'^ f^r, suddenly, memory had opened hor 
flood-gates, and the past poured back upon him in a torrent. 

" Oulmer! Those scoundrels! Where am I? The box?" 

** All right, Mr. Denis. It's herel" said Gulmer. 

"And— Nora? Where is she?" 

" What Nora?" asked Gulmer, who had received his In- 
structions. 

"What Nora? Why, Nora I She was here -I'll swear it!" 
exclaimed Denis, excitedly, and raising himself on his elbow. 

" All rieht. You lie down, lad," said Gulmer, as calmly 
as he coulof. " You've been knocked about a bit; but — but 
you're pulling round. The box ia all safe and sound, and—" 

" But— Nora?" said poor Denis. " I saw her— heard her,*' 
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" She's not here," said Calmer, (quietly. 
Denis sighed and fell back, and piteoasly, with the tears ii 
his eyes — ^for he was very weak — ^he mattered: 
*' It was only a dream, thenl" 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

YouB ordinary villain^ after such a fiasco as Spencer Foyle 
had made, woald have thrown ap the sponge and gone into 
hiding, woald have sank into the depths, never to emerge 
again; bat Spencer Foyle was by no means the common or 
garden scoandrel; and, long before he had reached Melboarne, 
he had resolved apon his coarse of action, and had got his 
story and accoant of the incident in the bash caref ally pre- 
pared. It was a beaatif al accoant, and as simple as beaatif al. 

He and Tasker had been alarmed on the night of their ar- 
rival by seeing a light on the hill, and had gone ap, qaite inno- 
cently and onsaspectingly, to see what it meant, and had no 
sooner got to the spot than they were set apon by two men, 
one of whom had wounded Tusker. He and Tusker, however, 
had succeeded in overpowering them, and had secured one of 
the men to a tree, when the rest of the gang had come upon 
the scene. Tusker had been shot, and he, Foyle, had only 
escaped by a ruse and by the skin of his teeth. This was the 
stonr he meant to relate. 

Me had not seen the two women nor Donovan; but, even if 
he had, he would have met their accusation of attempted rob- 
bery and murder with cool effrontery. If he and Tusker had 
intended robbery, why had they not taken the box of gems 
with them? 

He rehearsed this plausible account several times during the 
journey home, for he had been lucky enough to catch one of 
the fast vessels on the day of his arrival in Melbourne; and 
jWith all the confidence of conscious innocence he landed at 
'Liverpool. 

He bought several papers and some journals as he got into 
the train, and, leaning back, opened one of them gingerly — 
for his right arm was still in » sling. Presently he lit upon a 
paragraph which made him start, then smile with malicious 
satisfaction. 

'* Notwithstanding," it ran, '* all the efforts made by her 
friends towards discovering the whereabouts of Miss Merton, 
th3 actress who achieved so sudden a success at the Dake's, 
DO due to hei hiding-place has been gained. It will be re- 
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the Buddea flight was afforded by the fact that a rumour had 
sprung up to the effect that Miss Merton had been identified 
M the daughter of a well-known criminal, who had ' eerred ' a 
term of imprisonmeDt for complicity in the myeterious rob- 
bery of a bank odcial. It is said that ehe was recognised by 
A yonng lady of rank, whose parents reside in the village in 
vnich Miae Merton had been brought up, and that tbia young 
lady had lost no time id undeceiving tho public and the fash- 
ionable world which had received Mies Merton into ite most 
exclusive circles under the impreaBion that she was the daugh- 
ter of an English clergyman. By her sudden disappearance 
the public is justified in believing that Miss Merton took a 
passive, if not an active part, in this deception. Much as we 
regret the loss to the stage, we cannot but feel that society is 
well rid of a person who, on the moat charitable view, mnst 
be considered an impostor. " 

Spencer Foyle read this ]>aragraph with an enjoyment which 
grew as he found out similar references to the " mysterioiu 
Eight of an actress " in Rome of the other journals. 

°' That disposes of 'Miss Olive Merton 1'" he muttered. 
" I think we may cry quits now, my dear Koral Yes, I think 
Ton would have found that it would have paid better to keep 
foith with me. Blanche has evidently done the work well,^ 
be mused, as he ran over the paragraph again. " I couldn't 
have done it better myself." 

Mr. Levison received him with astonishment and some dift- 
may. 

" Back alreadv!" he exclaimed, as Foyle entered the gaudy 
idining-room. Where'sh the other — where' eh Tuskerr ' 

" Tusker's dead," said Foyle, coolly; and, as Mr. Levison 
fill back in his chair gasping and gapmg, Foyle told the story 
h3 bad concocted. It really sounded very pretty and ro- 
mantic 

" Pore ole Tuskerl" said Mr. Levieon. " Veil — veil, we 
must all die, Fovie; an' it's a good job it wasn't yourself, eh?" 

" A remarkaoly good job, said Foyle; "as it is, you see, 
I didn't come on scot free," and he touched his wounded 
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** Not at all," said Poyle, as he sipped his wine. " I'll let 
yea have the reports/* 

'*But the men you took with youl" said Levison, almo^ 
breathless at his accomplice's coolness. 

Fcyle shrugged his shoulders. 

^^ What does it matter? I missed them; they are back in 
Melbourne by tbis time. But I can say that I took a party of 
miners out, and the public can conclude^ if it likes, that they 
are still there working the thing. Meanwhile, I'll trouble you 
for a small sum on account. We'll say five hundred." 

Levison gasped still harder, protested feeblv, but, overcome 
by the suddenness of Foyle's return and his calm assertiveness, 
handed him a cheq^ue for the amount. 

Foyle went straight to the bank and cashed it, and, with 
the notes in his pocket,^ had himself driven to Glansmere Gar- 
dens. There was no time to lose. 

He was rabher surprised when the servant told him that 
Lady Blanche was in, for he had expected to hear that she 
and the Earl had gone back. 

** Lady Esdaile is here, too, sir," said the man. 

Foyle went up to the drawing-room; Lady Blanche was 
lying full length on a settee by the fire, and she started to her 
feet as she heard his name — her face red, her eyes sparkling. 

" You have come back — already!" she cried. 

** I have come back, yes," he assented, holding her hand 
in his left. 

'' Oh, what is the matter with your arm?" she exclaimed, 
shrinking a little — ^f or the sight and thought of pain was ab- 
horrent to her, a thing to be avoided as a nuisance. 

** I have met with an accident," he said. ^^ It is nothing 
to speak of, and will be all right in a day or two. Indeed, I 
am only keeping the bandage on because I thought it would 
be interesting.'' He smiled; and Blanche, as she gazed up 
into his pale face, thought that he certainlv did look interest- 
ing. '^ I will. tell you all about it some dfay. For the pres- 
ent, it will suffice that I have succeeded in my undertaking, 
and I " — his voice dropped, and he took her hand again, as 
they sat side by side on the sofa — ** I have come to claim my 
reward." 

She flushed a^ain, and cast down her eyes. 

" I got your letter," she said. 

He smiled* *^ So I saw by the papers when I reached Eng- 
land," he said. " Weren't you surprised?" 

" That she was Nora Neil? Well, not much; for I recog- 
niied her, yoa know^ though vou almost persuaded me that I 
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was wro'ig. And I always had an idea that there was some 
thing shameful in her father's history. Those sort of peope 
are al\?ays mixed ap with crime, aren't they?*' Her eyes giew 
bard and triumphant 

** And you sent the news to the papers?" he said, still 
smiling. 

She nodded, her eyes flashing. 

*' Ratherl*' she assented, with a laugh* ** I lost no time, 
and sent it that very day. It was my duty to expose an im- 
postor, wasn't it?" 

^' Most certainly," he said, smiling to himself. 

*' Yes, that's what I said; but rather was furions. We 
have scarcely spoken since. And mother is as bad. If you'll 
believe me, she insisted upon coming up to London an^ try- 
ing to find the girl. She is quite ill about it One wouid 
think, to hear her talk, that the girl belonged to her, and that 
I'd done something dreadful in exposing her. Fancy an Es- 
daile making such a fuss about people of the Keils' class — the 
lowest of the low, and criminals to oootl" 

Foyle looked thoughtfully at the fire. 

'* Lady Esdaile has always taken an interest in her, has she 
not?" he asked. 

Blanche scornfully tossed her head. 

** Oh, yes; an unaccountable interest But I never did 
understand my mother. There has always been — been a kind 
of coldness between me and her — and my father, too, for that 
matter. They never understood me, I suppose. And now — 
now you've come back, I expect there will oe more trouble." 
She hung her head, and blusned. 

Foyle pricked up his ears. 

" About me?" he said. " You think they will object to 
me as a son-in-law, Blanche? Why? I have no title; but I 
have a good position, and am no longer a poor man." 

Blanche sighed, and slid her hand towards his. 

** I don't quite understand what is the matter," she said. 
^* But I think it all arose from a man called Sedley — the man 
who writes plays, you know." 

" Yes," said Foyle. " I know him." 

'' Yes; and he — he says he knows you. He came here one 
day, after the paragraphs in the papers appeared, to see me, 
and father happened to be in. Mr. Sedley was very rude— he 
is a low, vulgar man I — and insisted that there was no truth in 
the story of I^ora Neil's father; and dared to almost bully me 
for ' spreading it,' as he called rt And father as good m 
agreed with himl" 
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Poyle nodded. 

** But where do I come in?" he asked. 

*' Oh, your name was mentioned! I think that Mr. Sedley 
imagined that you had something to do with the girl's disap- 
pearance. By-the-way, I wonder where she has gone?" 

Foyle shrugged his shoulders. 

** Does it matter?" he said, indiflferently. " I haven't the 
least idea where she is. And so, Sedley thought — ?'^ 

'* Yes; he said that you had hung about her — those were 
his words; and — and he told father a lot of lies about you. 
I'm sure they were liesl'^ She turned to him questioningly. 
" You have never done anything wrong, have you?" 

He smiled. 

** A good deal, I'm afraid. But the worst is in daring to 
love one who is far above me in every way, dearest!" he mur- 
mured. A carriage drew up to the door, and Lady Blanche 
ran to the window. 

'^ It is my mother," she said, looking embarrassed. 

Poyle rose. 

" I will go," he said. " Blanche, am I to hope?" 

She cast down her eyes, and beat the devil's tattoo with the 
point of her rather large shoe. 

" I don't know what to say." 

And she did not. She was fascinated by Spencer Foyle^ 
and, above all things, wanted to be married. Somehow or 
other, Lady Blanche, notwithstanding her florid beauty, had 
not made the success in London she had anticipated. It 
drove her mad to reflect that while Nora Neil — Nora Neil! — 
had received several offers, and one from no less a person than 
Lord Vernon, she, Blanche, had touched no man's heart — 
save Mr. Foyle's. She thought rapidly, Mr. Foyle was fash- 
ionable; he was now rich. But she knew Lord and Lady £s- 
iaile would not consent. 

'^ I know what is passing in your mind, dearest,'^ he mur- 
mured. " But, Blanche, if you love me — and you do, do you 
not?" — she was silent, and he took her silence for assent— 
" you will not let any one, even your parents, come between 
ns! They are prejudiced against me — why, I don't know; 
and I fear they would refuse to accept me as a son-in-law, if I 
asked them to do so. But, Blanche — need we ask them f " 

He put the suggestion with insidious tenderness; but 
Blanche started, and coloured guiltily, for she had been 
thinking of the same thing — a clandestine marriage. 

^^Ouce we are married, and the thing irrevocable," he 
whispered, ''they will yield. They cannot do otherwise. 
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Shall it be as I wish? Will yoa make me the happiest mai 
in the world, Blanche? Quick; we may be interraptedl'' ik 
urged. ** Will yoa meet me in the Park by the fountiun co> 
morrow at this time? I may hare to leave England almoet 
at a momeut*8 notice. Will you let me go alouer' 

She started. She could not let him go —her only soitor; 
oould not resist this chance of getting away from the parental 
yoke which sailed her. 

'* Yes!" we whispered; and Spencer Foyle went away, smil- 
ins to himself. 

The Esdailes would cave in, and accept an accomplished 
fact, after Blanche and he were married; and for their daugh- 
ter's sake they would have to stand by her husband and pro- 
tect him against any charges — absurd charffes— -of robbery and 
attempted murder. He and Blanche would make a runaway 
match of it, pass a pleasant time in seclusion on the Continent 
— ^he had Mr. Levison's five hundred to spend — and then re- 
turn to kneel for forgiveness at Lord and Lady Esdaile's feet. 

Five minutes after Foyle had left the room, Lady Esdwle 
entered. She was pale and sad, and she regarded Blanche 
coldly and almost sternly. 

*^ Was that Mr. Foyle whom I saw leaving the house just 
now, Blanche?" she said. 

Lady Blanche nodded without looking np from her book. 

*' I am sorry he has gone. I wished to see him," said Lady 
Esdaile. ^' I wanted to ask him if he could give me any in- 
formation about— Nora NeiL" 

Lady Blanche frowned. 

'' I daresay he will call again." 

'^ Much as I wish to learn evervthing I can, I trust he will 
not," said Lady Esdaile. ** I will ask your father to call on 
him." 

** What is there against Mr. Foyle? Why is it you are 
always so hard on him?" said Blanche, impatiently. 

Lady Esdaile coloured with ^sentment at the impertinence 
of the tone. 

" I know very little * against ' Mr. Foyle, Blanche," she 
said. ** But your father has decided that the acquaintance 
must drop. But, at least, I know that it was this man who 
wrote to you that Nora was — was the daughter of a convict, 
and requested, or suggested, that you shoula communicate the 
fact to the papers. No man — I was going to say gentleman 
-with a spark of manliness in his nature would have acted so 
basely." 

"And why not?" demanded Blanche, defiantly. "It it 
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trae! Here was this — this rirl — ^you don't know all the cir- 
cumstances, you were not here — passmg as a lady^ as the 
daughter of a dean— a dean!" she laa^hed scornf allj, ''and 
being received by the best people and lassed over. One met 
her everywhere — and was quite sick of * Miss Merton^ Miss 
Merton!' She was an impostor I And it was right to diow 
her up.'* 

" I will not arffue with you," said Lady Esdaile. " But, 
at any rate, Blanche, it was not your duty to reveal the cir- 
cumstances of her birth, to cover her with shame, and hound 
her from the place she had won so hardly. Had you no wom- 
anly pity for ner? Why did you do it?" 

Lady Blanche sprang to her feet, and confronted^ with flash- 
inff eyes, the refined, patient woman. 

°* Pity? Not a bit! I rejoiced in doing itl I'd do it again 
to-morrow, for I — ^hate her!" and with a bold laugh she swept 
past her mother, and left the room. 

Lord Esdaile called at Foyle's room the next d^. He 
shared his wife's anxiety about Nora, and, with Lady Esdaile, 
felt that this man could throw some light upon Nora's fate. 
Foyle saw him come down the street, and sent down ** Not at 
home." 

Lord Esdaile returned home. '' The man was in; I could 
see it in the servant's face and manner. He knows some- 
thing, but will not speak. Had we not better go home? Let 
us go home. I am — anxious about Blanche. I fear that she 
is meeting Foyle — corresponding with him." 

Ladv Esdaile's pale face flushed with shame. 

** On! she would not do that! You wrong her!" she said. 
** But we will go home at the end of the week." 

On the morning of the day on which they were to start, 
Ladv Blanche sent down word that she had a headache and 
would breakfast in her own room. Two hours later, Lady 
Esdaile, entering the room, found a note addressed to her^ 
and carelessly pinned to the table-cover. Instinctively she 
knew what it meant, and she took it> unread, to her husband. 
He read it aloud: 

** Mr. Foyle and I are gomg to be married this morning. 
We knew it would be no use asking for your consent, but we 
hope that you will forgive us. After all, there is nothing 
against him; and, if he is only a commoner, he is rich. We 
are going to spend the honeymoon in Paris. Please write to 
the Grand. With love to you both, 

^' Your affectionate daughter^ Blaxtohe.'' 
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The stricken pair looked at each other with sorrow and de 
■pair. 

'' It ia the letter of a serrant-girl — ^bnt no 8eIf*reBpectiiu| 
■ervant-ffirl would write each a one. And yet — ^as she savv^ 
he added, bitterly, ^* she is oar danghter— oar daaghterr^ 



CHAPTEB XXXVin. 

'' Akotheb day and we shall see England," said Deni& 
He was leaning aeainst the side of the Australian liner, smok- 
ing a cigar, and Calmer was seated in a deck-chair beside him. 
Denis had recovered, or nearly recovered, from his hurts, and 
the voyage had restored something of his strength and a touch 
of the bronze to his face. But Gnlmer was still pale and 
rather feeble, and the ^rim night's work at the opal hill had 
left marks upon him which would last as long as his life. His 
face ^as pallid and sunken, and he still limped, and walked 
with the aid of a stick. The man was aged and altered con- 
siderably; the rushed uncouthness had given place to a gen- 
tler manner, but his old taciturnity had increased. Between 
the two men a strong affection had grown up— an affection 
that had been strengthened and developed by the perils which 
they had passed through — and it was rather touching to see 
the expression which rested on Gulmer*s face as he watched 
or spoke to the younger man. The two, so singularly uniike, 
aroused a great deal of curiosity amongst the other passengers; 
and not a few of the young ladies on hoard had endeavoured 
to attract the handsome young fellow with the pleasant voice 
and frank smile. But Denis, though always attentive and 
polite, had no eyes for them. All his thoughts were for Nora, 
and ^ough he was staring at the sky, at this moment he saw 
her face depicted on the clouds. A few short hours and he 
should see her — ^herself I 

** Another day,'' said Gulmer, with a sigh, '' and then v::. 
part, lad." 

Denis glanced at him affectionately. 

" Well, only for a time, old man," he said. " We shall 
meet again soon, I hope. We won't lose sight of each other. 
Why, man, you and I will in all probability be paying an- 
other visit to the opal hill." 

'' Perhaps," he said; but he shook his head thoughtfully. 
** You won't stay in London, my lad?" he asked, after a 
pause. 

^' No," said Denis; and a faint colour came into his face and 
a light into his eyes. '' Nor you neither, from what you said. 
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Calmer. We'll stay lon^ encash to tarn the stones into gold, 
and then — " He stopped and drew a long breath, and almost 
unconscioasly whistled " The Girl 1 Left Behind Me.'* Cal- 
mer watched him wistfully. He had no idea where Denis was 
^oing, for neither Donovan nor Nora had, during their stsy 
m Opal Hill, divulged Denis's full name, or mentioned Man- 
shannon. 

" You'll go home to — to — ?" he said, hesitatingly. 

" Yes," said Denis. " 1 shall go home to the girl I love 
with all my heart, old man — the girl who has been waiting for 
me. How slow we seem to be steaming I But that's my 
fancy only, 1 suppose!" He laughed rather shamefacedly. 
** And you, too, are going home?" he said. 

Culmer nodded. ^' Yes; though that's scarcely the word, 
for it's been no home to me. I am going to try and make ap 
for the past, lad — to make up for years of desertion and 
neglect. Ood grant I'm not too late!" 

" Amen!" said Denis, gravely. ** That will be all right, 
old man! Don't so back on your luck! And what luck 
we've had! We're both rich, we've escaped robbery and mur- 
der. By- the- way, Culmer, your account with one scoondrel 
is squared — " 

*^Ay," said Culmer, solemnly. 

^* — But I've got to settle with the other, the man Foyle. 
When I've time " — he laughed shyly — " when I come back 
to London, and have time, I mean to hunt up the elegant Mr. 
Foyle, and square my account." He paused a moment or 
two, then he said: *^ The whole affair is a kind of mystery to 
me. I never quite understood how we got out of it, or why 
the men who came to the rescue cleared off before I came to 
and could thank them." 

Culmer puffed at his briar. 

" They were in a hurry," he said, laconically. 

** 1 suppose so. Everybody seems in a hurry nowadays. 
It's time for your beef -tea, old man." Culmer required fre- 
quent nourishment *^ Hi, boy! ask the steward for Mr. Cul- 
mer's broth." And when it came, he drew a small table to 
Cnlmer's side and waited upon him. 

''Quite touching, such devotion!" murmured the young 
ladies, who spent a great part of their time watching the two 
men. ^* He waits on the old man hand and foot." 

The liner steamed into Plymouth, and Denis, carrying the 
precious box, assisted Culmer to disembark and into the train. 
Thev reached London, and Denis insisted upon putting up at 
the Metropole. 
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** Vfe*n riob men/' he said, laughingly, ** and now we'll 
tsYe the Desfc dinner the place can shovf ; and then — why, 
we'll look up dear old Sedley. How surprised he will tol 
London at last! Gulmer, there's no city like it Kext to^ 
to a little out-of-the-way spot in the country, I lore it better 
than any other place in the world." 

He was in the best of spirits through the dinner, and, with 
their cigars alight, they called a cab and went down to Sed- 
ley's chambers. 

A gruS ** Gome in " responded to Denis's knock, and he 
burst into the room with a boyish ** Hallo, there!" 

Sedley was sitting at his belittered table, as of old, and, as 
of old, he looked up as if he were emerging from some other 
world; but as he recognised Denis, he sprang to his feet and 
uttered a wild whoop. 

'' You young do^! Where have yon sprung from?" he 
cried, gripping Denis's hand and staring at him. ''Lord! 
what a man it's grown! Come in — sit down. No; stand up 
and let me look at you. Hallo, Oulmerl Olad to see yoni 
You— er— don't look first rate." 

** Oulmer's been seedy," said Denis, quickly; ** but he's 
getting all ri^ht now." 

*' Thai's all right! Bless my soul, how glad I am to see 
you! Hi, bov! H-i, b-o-yl" he yelled; " a bottle of whisky 
from Short's! Say it's for Mr. Sedley; and some soda-water. 
Look sharp, or I'll rid the world of a monster at last! Sit 
down, botn of you." 

He swept a couple of chairs of their impedimenta, and Gul- 
mer sat down and leant upon his stick; but Denis marched 
about the room, looking round him with the enjoyment of a 
traveller returning to a familiar scene. 

** Just the same-— just the same. Seems as if I hadn't been 
away for a week. Hah I what's that?" and he turned to a 
theatre poster of Sedley's last play. 

Sedley blushed. Would that some of the actors and supers 
he bullied at rehearsal could have seen that blush! 

" Guilty, my lord," he said. " Been writing for the thea- 
tres, my boy, and have hit 'em. ' Great success! One hun- 
dredth night!' and the rest of it" 

Denis wrung his hand. 

*'*I'm ^ot surprised," he said. "Everybody knows that 
you're a genius. Tell us all about it." 

" Not much! Tell me all about yourselves and — and the 
diamond mine." 

" Opals! opals!" said Denis. He lugged the box from 
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under Oalmer'a chair and unlocked it ''How's that for 
high> Sedley? *We brought it roond to show yon. In fact, 
one of OS is going to carry it about with him until we turn 'em 
into bank-notesy which we hope to do to-morrow." 

Sedley stared at the glittermg gems^ as well he might 

" Then — then you've struck it, you're rich?" he said. 

"Bather," laughed Denis. **Eh, old man?" and he 
clapped Oulmer on the back — Gulmer, who sat quietly look- 
ing on and smiling. 

** And you'll hurry down to— what's the name of the place 
— ^and square the uncle, eh?" said Sedley. 

Denis grew grave and thoughtful in a moment 

" Yes," he said. 

**A11 right But you won't go to-night," said Sedley, 
^* and therefore to-night is mine. Tell you what, we'll sup 
at the ' Worcester Cheese,' eh? Just wait while I correct these 

f)roofs. Ah, here's the whisky I Fill up, gentlemen! Here's 
uck! Oh, but you've got that!" and he nodded ftt the box. 
" Here's future fortune 1" 

They drank to future fortune and adjourned to the old hos- 
telry. They sat in the same spot, beneath the portrait of Doc- 
tor Johnson, and the same waiter shuffled forward to attend 
on them. And through the plain but appetising supper they 
talked. That is, Sedley and Denis. Gulmer sat and listened, 
smiling his now gentle smile. 

" Well, you'll have to make a book of it, that's certain," 
said Sedley. 

" Oh, you make the book," retorted Denis; " or, better 
still, write a play, as you have gone in for that sort of thing. 
I always knew you'd strike oil, oedley. How I should like to 
have seen one of your dramas; and I will, tool" 

Sedley smiled modestly, then sighed. " Yes, I've had my 
good luck, and I have had my bad, too," he said. 

" How, bad?" asked Denis, as he leant back with his leg 
over the ^nd of the old-fashioned settle, and a cigar between 
his lips. 

Sedley pulled at his blackened briar. 

" Oh, it's too lon^ to tell you," h^ said, with another sigh. 
" But I can sum it up. I discovered an actress, my boy. 
A girl with the face of an angel — bah I we isnow how they 
draw angels! — better than that The face of a live woman; 
and they're not so common as you think, my boyl She mode 
a hit in a couple of plays of mine; pulled one — the last — 
through by her genius, and then — and here's where my bad 
luck comes in — me disappeared. ' ' 
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'^BeallyF Poor old manr' said Denis, with comfortable 
•ympaihy. ** As good fish in the sea as erer came oat of if 

''A lieastly proverb!" said Medley, with disgosL ''No 
prorerb that ever was invented is worth its salt For in- 
stance, there is no fish in the sea as good as the girl I haye 
lost She was * Eclipse, and the rest nowhere I' '' 

** Who was she?'' aslied Denis. 

Calmer leant back and smoked his lon^ clajr in silent con« 
tent He was happy in contemplating the happiness of Denis. 

** Oh, her name — ^her stage-name was Merton — Olive Mor- 
ton," said Sedley. '' She was a kind of mystery. A lady — 
by instinct if not by birth and tnuning — ^and, as I have said, 
a genias. She coald maice 'em laagh and cry— well, jast aa 
she liked* I coanted apon her for this new play of mine, bat, 
by Qeorgel — ^here, waiter, fill up again! — she cats and rons, 
and disappears as cle&nly as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed her. " 

** And no reason given?" said Denis, trying to express 
sympathy m the tone of his qaestion. 

Sedley growled. 

" No. Well, yes. The fact is— I'm boring you both?" 

** Not a bit," said Denis. ** How coald anything eonoem- 
m£ you bore us, old man? Fire away!" 

'' Well, it seems that there was a mystery about her ante- 
cedents. Of coarse, it is the dodge to make one, but in this 
case there was one. It was said that my Miss Merton was the 
daughter of a dean. She behaved as such, and actnally got 
into society. She did, indeed! Then one day she cut and 
run, and snortly afterwards there appeared a paragraph in the 
society papers — oh, isn't there any power on earth to spitiicate 
themr — that my Miss Merton was tne daughter of a convict!" 

Denis whistled. Gulmer knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and filled again. 

'* Yes; bad, wasn't it? I suppose the person who sent the 
information to the papers threatened her with it, for she flew 
before it. Of coarse there was a woman in it It was a 
)^'oman who started the thing and gave the papers the tip." 

Onlmer cleared his throat 

** What was the name?" he asked. 

•* Pawsett," replied Sedley. " The newspaper people say 
that he was concerned in a robbery from the person of a Bel- 
gian bank clerk." 

Calmer rammed the tobacco down into his pipe. 

*' Oh!" he said, phlegmatically. 
Yes," continued Sedley, with the sigh of a man with a 
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ffrioYancey " that's what they say. Be it trae or false, she has 
led, disappeared, and I am heart-broken. Yes, that's the 
word, for 1 liked her. I liked herl" he repeated. " Thero 
was never a truer, sweeter woman on earth than Olive Mar- 
ton. She had sapped with me the day before she disappeared, 
and — '' He stopped. 

Denis looked at him sympathetically. 

^* Poor old Sedley! Bat never mind, old man; you'll find 
another as good." 

** Never!" said Sedley. **You talk like a boiled owl. 
You've never seen her! Look here; I'll show you a photo- 
graph of her. I had it taken by a confounded amateur; it's 
a snap shot, as they call it She would never be photographed 
by the regular people. Here it is. But it doesn't do her 
justice." 

He took out the voluminous pocket-book which men of his 
calling always carry, and from one of its numerous compart- 
ments drew out the photograph. 

** There she is; and I would give a thousand pounds if she 
stood before me in the flesh — bless her!" 

He threw the photograph on the table, and Denis took it 
up with friendly interest and curiosity. 

But no sooner did his eyes rest on it than he uttered an ex- 
clamation and half rose from his seat Then he fell back, his 
eyes glued to the portrait 

** Beautiful, isn't she?" said Sedley, who ascribed Denis's 
emotion to simple admiration. '* Oh, but it doesn't do her 
justice! You should have seen her when she was acting!" 

Denis drew a long breath, and still staring at the portrait, 
passed his hand across his eyes. 

** Let me look," said Gulmer. Neither of the other men 
noticed the dry, constrained tone in which he put the request 

Slowly, reluctantly, Denis^anded him the portrait 

He looked at it long and earnestly, and as he looked, a puz- 
aled frown lined his forehead. '^ A pretty face," he said, as 
he handed the photograph back to Sedley. 

** Pretty!" exdaimea Sedley, disgustedly. *' Why, she is 
beautiful ! There's not a more lovely woman era earth. It's 
the idiot of an amateur photographer that hasn't done her jus- 
tice. And there was never a better actress. And I've lost 
her. Well, well, I've bored you long enough. Another whis- 
ky? Here's luck to you both. You'll look me up again be- 
fore you leave the Little Village? If I can help you to dispose 
of your booty, command me, you know. And you'll oor- 
tainly have to make a book of it, Denis*" 
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Bilence, in her attitude, kept him more effectaally than any 
words coald ha^e done from crushing her to his heart Hia 
arms fell to his sides, and he gazed at her with ardent lo?e, 
with tender surprise and reproacli. 

" Won't YOU speak to me, Nora?'* he said. ** Whjr— why 
do you stand there as it— 4W if I were a etraneer? As if— oh, 
my OodI — ^you were not glad to see me, had — ^had forgotten 
me!'' 

Her Toioe came at last, the yoice he had been thirsting for. 

** I — am glad,'' she said; but the dear voice was dry and 
constrained. ** I — have not forgotten; but-^'' 

** But what?" he demanded. 

As he spoke, he looked at her, half-consdons, in the mo- 
ment's stress and strain, of the chanse in ber. The dress was 
the same. But Kora had altered. Her beauty had developed, 
ripened; it was not the beauty he had remembered, but the 
loveliness of a lady: he could tnink of no other standard. It 
was gold refined and chased; the country flower had bloomed 
into the ex<;[uisite delicacy of an exotic. A new and strange 
light shone m the dark eyes, the light which culture, a trained 
imagination, an enlarged understimding and artistic percep- 
tion h&d kindled. 

In a word, he had left Nora — beautiful enough, but a peas- 
ant — and he returned to find her transformed into a lady. 

** What has happened?" he said, his eyes anxiously scan- 
ning the exquisite loveliness of her face. ** Did you expect 
me — ^you seem so little surprised?" 

She winced, for her heart ached at the distress in his voice. 
And Heaven onl^ knows what it cost her to refrain from 
throwing herself mto his arms. 

'' Yes, I expected you," she said; *^ and I knew you would 
come back. And — ah, Denis I I am glad — ^gladl" 

As she spoke his name, he held out his arms again; but she 
did not fall into them. 

" Have you forgotten your promise?" he said, hoarsely. 
** Have you ceased to — care for me? Is there any one else? 
Great heavens I are you going to tell me that you do not love 
me — that — that — " 

Her eyes closed for an instant, as if the strain were more 
than she could bear. 

** DenisI" she said, and her voice shook and broke. '* Will 
you listen to me? No, do not—don't come nearer. Don't 
'nake it harder for me! Think me worthless, faithless— 
Ah, no, don't — don'tl But, Denis, you remember that prom- 
ise? I swore that I would never be any other man's wife—" 
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" Well/' he said, bluntly, ^^ and didn't that mean that yon 
^ould be mine? Why shoald you promise that if yoa didn't 
intend to marry me when I came back. Nora, what does this 
mean?" 

She sank on to the boulder and hang her head. He saw 
her lips moving, and a kind of awe fell upon him: for when 
women pray, my brother, we must stand aside, lest we stand 
between them and the angels. 

" Don't — don't cry; for God's sake, don't cry!" he said^ 
hoarsely. He looked round as if he could scarcely believe 
that he was awake. What! he had come back to clasp Nora 
in his arms, and here she was, holding him at arm's-length, 
and praying, and crving for fear he should touch her. 

** Ah, you don't know!" she said, with a kind of despair. 
** Denis — much has happened since you left." 

" I know!" he said, eagerly. " I know that you are a 
famous actress. You shall tell me all about it presently. I 
heard it from Mr. Sedlev. He worships vou." 

The colour rose to her face; she looked up at him with 
anguished suspense. 

" And — ana what else did you hear, Denis?" she whispered. 

Then he understood. The blood rushed to his face in re- 
sponse. 

" You mean — ?" he faltered. 

** That my father — " she began, but could not go on. Her 
head drooped until her eyes were hidden in her hands. 

Denis was silent a moment, his heart aching with pity and 
longing. 

'^Yes, I heard that" 

'^ And it is true," she said, almost inaudibly. '^ I am the 
daughter of a common criminal. There is tne prison stain 
upon me — " 

He uttered a cry. 

** Hush! Hush, Nora! Not upon you! You, so pure, so 
good, so sweet! No, not upon you. And if it were" — ^his 
eyes flashed, and his breath came fast — ** it could make no 
difference! I love you, love you; and I claim you for my 

She rose, trembling, and looked at him with something in 
her eyes which made nim cry out. The next moment heliad 
caught her in his strong arms, had swept her off her feet, so 
that, in very truth, she lay upon his breast. 

She suffered the caress, his passionate kisses which fell upon 
her face and hair, for a moment or two — ^indeed, she was over- 
whelmed; then she put he..* hands on his breast and strained 
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back from him, her face deathly white, her breath coming 
pantinglj. 

** Let me go, Denis! You — ^you are mad! Yon forget who 
— what I ami" 

^* You're right; I am almost mad, and you have driven me 
mad I Do yon think a man travels thousauds of miles to see 
the woman he loves better than his heart's blood, and can 
stand beine told that after ail — ^af ter all his fighting and strug- 
gling — ^and, worse, his waiting I — ^he's not to have her— do 
iron think he is going to stand it quietly t Not much!'' He 
aughed fiercely. *^Gome back to me I What do I care who 
or what your father was? I don't want to marry him, bat 
you — but you; and, by Heaven, I moan to!" 

There is no better way of winning a woman than this; but 
Nora stood firm. 

" Oh, Denis, Denisl" she whispered. " If I mijght — ^if I 
might! But I must not! Don't speak, dearest. Yes, I love 
you, you know that; and it is because I love you — " 

"—That you'll drive me mad!" 

She was anout to speak again, to nr^e him to leave her^ 
when she glanced upwards, started, and held up her huid. 

** HushT There is some one there — listening. A man. I 
musteo— *' 

" Who cares? Let him listen! All the world may hear for 
what I care!" said Denis, hotly, and without even glancing 
up to see where she was looking. 

** Hush!" she said, gently, but trembling. ** He is going 
to the cottage; my mother is ill — too ill and weak to see any 



one." 



She turned from the beach to the path, with her old light 
step, and Denis followed her. At the bend of the path she 
stopped and pointed upwards. " Oo, Denis! Your way lies 
there!" 

** I bee your pardon!" he said, slowlv and grimly. " My 
way lies by your side. No, Nora, I shall not leave you. Go 



on." 



With bent head she hastened on, and he followed stilL At 
the cottage door he came up to the man. 

" Culmerl" he cried. 

Oulmer looked at him, the pale face reddening slowIy« 

" Mr. Denis!" he said. 

" Why— what? Then it is vow—/" He paused, struck 
domb by the knowledge which flashed upon him. 

Gulmer bent his head with a kind of helpless humility. 

" Yes," he said. " Go in—and— and prepare her/* 
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'' Mrs. Neil, you mean?'^ said Denis, still staring. 

" Yes/* said Calmer, hambly. " It^s her I've come to see. 
Denis, lad — she is my wife." 

Nora had stood looking from one to the other, her eyes 
dilating. 

" It is my father /" she said. 

Calmer raised his head for a moment, and looked at her— > 
a strange, pazzled expression in his eyes. 

" Are — are yoa — ?^' 

'^ I am her daughter — she is my mother; yes, said Nora, 
with white lips. 

Denis took her hand. It was cold as death* She tried to 
draw it away, bat he held it firmly. 

"Yoa are her father. Calmer!'* he said, very quietly. 
" And she is my promised wife! Great Heaven, and I never 
gaessed — ^never saw! Hush, Nora, not a word! This is my 
sweetheart, my wife, Culmer! You will give her to me?*' 

Culmer looked from one to the other with a troubled gaze; 
but before he could speak, a faint voice came from the cot- 
tage, calling Nora. 

She went towards it, but Culmer held up his hand. 

" She has heard me," he said, solemnly. " I will go in." 

With bent head he passed into the cottage. 

Nora and Denis heard a cry, and Nora broke from him and 
ran in. He followed in time to see Culmer catdiing his wife 
in his arms. 

" Hush, hush, Janeyl Don't be afeared. It's me — me, 
your husband," he was saying. 

Nora, on her knees beside the chair, hid her face in her 
arms. Denis took a step towards her, but he felt that any 
attempt to console her would be worse than useless, aud^ 
wisely, he went outside and stood out of heariug. 

Now, it happened that just as Denis was turning away from 
the Hall gates. Lord and Lady Esdaile were driving round ihe 
corner of the road. Since the day Blanche had dealt them 
her heartless blow. Lady Esdaile, with the true instinct of a 
wife and mother, had drawn nearer to her husband; and the 
pair were seldom apart. She walked over his beloved farm 
with him, sat with him in his stady, and insisted upon his ac* 
companying her on her drives and walks. They never spoke 
of the undutif ul daughter who had repaid their love and care 
with sach base ingratitude, but they often sat silent side by 
side, and Ladj E^iaile's hand would steal into his, and re« 
main there, with mute but eloquent consolation in its touch. 

As the ca^'riage came within sight of the gates. Lady 'E» 
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daile saw the yoang man leaning there, and something familiar 
in his figure atrack her; then she caught a glimpse of his faoe 
and uttered a cry of surprise and pleasure. 

''Gerald I" she said. ''Look! That young man! It is 
Denis Dennisonl'* 

Lord Esdaile started, and put up his glasses. 

** Yes, it is!'' he said. ** Denis come back! Poor Larry, 
this will be a happy day for him. lie looks seedy and any* 
thing but prosperous; the old story of the prodigal, I sup- 
pose," and he sighed. 

''Poor DenisP she murmured, "But, oh, look, Oeraldl 
He is turning away!'' she exclaimed, with digress. " He is 
not going in P' 

Lord Esdaile shook his head. 

" Ashamed to go, Pm afraid!" he said. 

<' What shall we do?" said Lady Esdaile. " What shall 
we do, Gerald P He may be afraid, ashamed to go to the 
Hall, as you baj; he may leave the place again!" and in her 
eagerness and pity she began to tremble. 

^'That mustn't be!" said Lord Esdaile. "I suppose he 
has only just come by the coach, and Dennison doesn^ know 
of his arrival." 

" He must be told before — ^before it is too late!" she said. 
" Let us go to him, Gerald. Oh, let us go at once!" 

He nodded gravely, and told the coacmman to drive up to 
the house. 

Lord Larry was just goin^ np to dress for dinner, but when 
he saw who were in the carnage, he came into the hall to meet 
them, with his hand extendi, and the old smile upon his 
handsome face. 

" Gome in!" he said, heartily. " Faith, I was just think* 
ing of you, and wondering whether you'd take pity on a soli- 
tary man and come and dine with him." He stifled a sigh as 
he spoke, but they both saw the sadness behind the smile. 

"We'll dine with you with pleasure," said Lord Esdaiie. 

" Stay to-night, then!" he said. " Never mind ceremony 
and evening-dress. Just say you'll stay. Persuade him. Lady 
Esdaile!" 

"We will stay — perhaps," said Lady Esdaile. She was 
trembling a little still, for she did not know how he would 
take the news they had brought. He led the way into the 
drawing-room, and as they sat down he looked round rather 
wistfully. 

" I'm afraid you'll find the room strike rather cold and 
%nm/* he said^ " I seldom come into it. The fact i*, I'ts 
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been sticking to my shell rather of late; and I'm getting a 
regular old hermit. It's the way with men when they're all 
alone in the world. To tell yon the truth, I've thought of 
lettint^ the Hall, and going abroad; and I would do it, too, if 
it wasn't that I'm afraid to face the trouble that would arise 
from the pack of servants and retainers, as they call them. 
Faith, they retain me I" He laughed. 

** You miss Denis?" Lady Esdaile murmured, rather quak- 
ingly. 

The handsome face grew pale, and the lines deepened with 
the frown. There was a silence for a moment, then he said, 
with forced calm: 

** You're right. I miss him! It's a thankless and un- 
grateful world, Esdaile. We give our hearts and all we have 
to our children — he was like a child of mine — and they turn 
on us." He broke oS as he saw Lady Esdaile pale and her 
•yes fill with tears. " Forgive me, my dear I" he said, peni- 
tently. ** I — ^forgot! You, too, have suffered." 

^'fiut— but was it altogether Denis's fault, dear Lord 
Larry?" she said, in a low voice. 

He flushed. 

" Yes, it was," he said, stoutly. " Why didn't he apolo- 
gise to that fool of a fellow? He insulted him. But, not sat- 
isfied with that, he runs him through, and nearly does for 
him. And serve him right!" he blurted out, with an almost 
comical glance at them. ** Yes, I could forgive him for that, 
for, by George, I'd have done the samel" 

** What is it you cannot — you think you cannot forgive?" 
asked Lady Esdaile. 

'' Why, his taking me at my word!" he responded, with 
that Irish inconsistency which is so delightful and refreshing 
in these logical times. ** Why didn't he wait till I'd cooled 
down? What the devil did he mean by turning his back on 
the old man who had been a father to him; aye, and loved 
him better than some fathers love their sons?" 

*^ He did it because he, too, was a Dennison," said Lord 
Esdaile, with the shadow of a smile. '^ Did you ever know 
one of your name kneel and sue for pardon?" 

** Neverl" said Lord Larry, fiercely. " Why should hel I 
mean — But why hasn't he written— just a word, to say how 
— how he was getting on?" 

*^ Because he was not * getting on,' and, being a Dennison, 
was too proud to say so," said Lord Esdaile. 

" How do you know?" asked Lord Larry, and he looked 
£rom one to the other. Something in Lady Esdaile's face 
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made him tarn red, and then pale. ** Yoa're— yoa'TO h6«id 
something of himi" he said, haskily. 

Lady Esd^le straclc while the iron was hot 

^' We have jast seen him*'' 

Lord Larry started, and looked ronnd as if he ezpeoted to 
find Denis behind him. 

'* Where—where?'*' he said, hurriedly. *'' Is he oominfff 
Why doesn't he oomeP DenisI" And he went towards tEe 
door, but stopped, as if half-ashamed of his generous impulse^ 

^* He is not nere, and — and I am afraid he is not eommg,'^ 
«ud Lady Esdaile, in a low yoioe. 

" Why not— why not?" he demanded. " Where did you 
him?" 



** At the park gate,'' said Lord Esdaile; for something in 
Lord Larry's voice, the cry for Denis in it, brought a lump 
to Ladv Esdaile's throat, and rendered her speechless. *^ Ele 
stood there for a little while looking in, poor lad I Then he 
turned away." 

'^ Turned away!" Lord Larry's head dropped. *'He 
turned away I And — and — ^how was he looking?" 

** Shabby — ^and poor," said Lord Esdaile, fnuakly. 

Lord Larry raised his head, and stood for a moment repeat- 
ing the words, ** shabby and poor." Then he said, brokenly, 
** I — excuse me — I must go and find him. Denis — my boy — 
oome back shabby and poorl We Dennisons have always been 

Soor, but we've never been shabby. We've always fought the 
evil with good clothes on our backs! Oh, my poor Denis! I 
must go and find the lad!" 

'' Yes," said Lady Esdaile, softly; '' before it is too late." 

^* Too late? What do you mean? That Denis would turn 
away, and go off again! Stay there! No," he thundered; 
*' come with me! Both of you! He'll cut up rough, or I'll 
lose my confounded temper. Oome, my dear, and help me 
iiiid and keep him." 

He hurriea out; then remembered his manners, and came 
back, with a murmured, ** Forgive me!" to hold the door 
open for her; and they left the house. Some of the servants 
liad caught a word or two of the conversation, and were crowd- 
ing timidly into the hall; but Lord Larry did not seem to see 
them or notice their excited whispering, but passed out, with 
his face working, his eyes set straight before him. 

They went down the avenue, and reached the lodge as Dr. 
Beilly's old-fashioned gig drove by. He pulled up, and raised 
hishiat 

** How do you do, my lady? It's fine weather. What as 
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•rening for the tront^ Lord Esdailel I was jast getting my 
rod, wnen a gossoon came to fetch me for Mrs. Neil, flora's 
sent to say she's worse.'' He shook his head. *^ Fm think- 
ing Nora's come back only just in time. Why — is anything 
the matter?" For by this time he had noticed their agita- 
tion, and he looked from one to the other with his keen 
glance. 

** Denis has come back!" said Lord Esdaile. 

*^ DenisI Hooray!" he cried, his kindly old face lighting 
np. ^' Faith, and that's the best piece of news I've heard for 
a long time. Where is he? I'U come np to the Hall, by 
your leave. Lord Larry, directly I leave the cottage." 

Lord Larry winced, and Lady Esdaile hastened to say, in a 
low voice: 

** Denis is not there. We are looking for him. We are 
afraid that — that he may go again." 

The doctor nodded, and thought for a moment; then a cute 
look came into his sharp eyes. 

" Draw the Lake Cottage or the beach!" he said, signifi- 
cantly; and, whipping up his old grey mare, drove on. 

** What did the old devil mean by that?" said Lord Larry; 
but Lady Esdaile coloured as if with sudden comprehension. 

** Yes, let us go!" she said; and she hurried on in front of 
them. 

They went <}uickly down the road, and turned in at the gate. 

Denis had ]ust shaken hands with the doctor as he passed 
into the cottage, and had seated himself on the stump of a 
tree — on which, by the way, he and Nora had often sat, as 
children, with their arms round each other's waists — and he 
heard the click of the gate and looked up absently, for his 
thoughts and his hopes and fears were with Nora inside the 
cottage. Then he saw the three, and sprang to his feet 

Lord Larry stopf|ed dead short at sight of him, and looked 
him steadily, took in the fact of the shabby coat, the travel- 
stained hat, the anxious face; then, with a broken cry of 
** Denis! My lad, my lad !" he had got hold of his hand with 
one of his own, while the other fell upon Denis's shoulder and 
patted and stroked it. 

** Uncle!" said Denis, the tears springing to his eyes. 

And that was all he could say. They stood for a moment 
or two looking into each other's faces. 

*' And what the devil are you doing here, Denis?" exclaimed 
Lord Larry, when he had found his voice. ** Why didn't you 
come straight to the Hall? Boy!— you did not intend not tO 
come?" ai}4 his voice be£;aa to thunder. 
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** No, no, drl*' said Denis, quickly; ** I was coming right 
enongh. But — but — there was Nora; I had to see her first.'' 

At another time the old lord would have burst into a path 
rion of objuration. But he was afraid to do so now; but he 
looked surprised and hurt for a moment; then he mastered 
himself. 

" Oh, ho!'' he said. " That's where the wind lies! Well, 
lad, it's your affair, and I won't interfere. Only come back. 
Come back — and — and — all shall be forgiven!" 

Denis wrung his hand again. 

** Are — are^you hungry, Denis?" asked the old man, in a 
whisper, and glancing round as if he were afraid of being over- 
heard. 

Denis stared, ** Hungry!" Then he understood that the 
old suit had played its part effectively. ** Well—rather, sir." 

Lord Larry put his hand on the young man's shoulder. 

''Then come away! Dinner's ready— and there's com* 
pany." 

lie looked round for the other two, and the Esdailes came 
forward and welcomed Denis warmly. 

*' Ah, now, come!" said Lord Larry, impatiently. " You'll 
find your room ready for you. TheyVe got an inkling of your 
return, Denis, and there'll be a high time of it at the old place 
to-niffht. Gome, all of you!" 

'' One moment, sir," said Denis, in a low voice. '' I must 
see Nora; I — I cannot leave her for awhile. There's trouble 
in there," and he looked towards the cottage. 

*• Ah, yes, yes, I forgot," said Lord Larry. " The moth- 
er's bad, poor woman — " 

-I will go in," said LadyEsdaile, softly; and she left 
them and went m. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Mr. Spencer and Lady Blanche Foyle had a splendid tim6 
of it in Paris. There is a lot of spending in live hundred 
pounds — especially if you let your bills run and take all the 
credit which tradespeople are ea^er to extend to any one with 
even the appearance of respcctaoility — and the young people 
ruffled it in the City of Light pretty considerably. 

It was a round of pleasure from day to day, and Blanche 
was as nearly happy as a woman of her nature can be. She 
had everything she wanted and hungered for: a husband who 
was good-lookiue, with charming manners, and a *^ tone " 
which the Engll^ colony in Paris were quick to recognise and 
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acknowledge, and who was apparently devoted to her; any 
number of dresses, a lar^e assortment of jewellery, and an 
endless list of gaieties. She was looking at her best last at 
this time — because she was in a good temper — and she met 
with a great deal of admiration. It filled her with delight to 
see opera-glasses levelled at her when she entered their box at 
the opera; to hear people whisperingly asking who she was; 
and she began to look forward to the time when, restored to 
her parents' favoar, she could ^' swell it,'' as she called it, in 
London, as she was doing in Paris. 

And Spencer Foyle himself was in a good hnmonr. He 
was not in the ver^ least in love with his wife, but he played 
the part of an adoring husband to perfection, and contmually 
congratulated himself on his astuteness in securing an alliance 
with the Esdailes. That the '^ old birds," as he called them, 
would eventually take her back into favour, and acknowledge 
him, he had not the least doubt; and so he was smiiing^and 
amiable, and gave himself up to the high old time which he 
felt he had earned by his privations in the bush, and his clev- 
erness in getting himself out of a hole which might have 
S roved very deep and dangerous. They had rooms at the 
rand — rooms on the first floor — a brougham, a lady's-maid, 
and a valet They gave nice (and expensive) little dinners to 
the fast circle into which they had got; and they were voted a 
charming young couple by their friends, and regarded by the 
authorities in the hotel and the tradespeople they patronised, 
as wealthy English people whom it was an honour — and a 
profit — to serve. From time to time Foyle heard from Levi- 
Bon, whom he had supplied with rich and glowing reports of 
the Great Ilill Gold Mine; and that worthy sent him proofs of 
the prospectus, and glowing accounts of the prospects of the 
nndertaking. 

Foyle h^ heard nothing of the *^ affair" on the opal 
ground, and concluded that, for reasons of their own, Denis 
and Gulmer — if Culmer was still alive — had made no move; 
and he did not trouble himself about the business. He was 
quite at ease, and quite confident. 

So they sailed along the stream of Parisian life. It was the 
old story of Touth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; 
and to Blanche the way seemed lined with flowers and lit by 
a sun that would remain in the heavens for just as long as she 
needed it After a time, the bills began to drop in. Foyle, 
however, was not anxious or distressed; he could make anottier 
draw on Levison. But he thought that it would be as welli 
perhaps, for Blanche to eommunicate with her parents. 
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** Yon bsTen't heftrd from papa and mamina> I snppoaa?^ 
be remarked, qaite caBoally, one morning. 

They were seated at breakfast by the open window, th« 
luxarioos midday meal in which the Parisians delif^ht. The 
snn was shining through into the handsome room, apon thd 
silver and glass on the table^ and the rings apon Blanche's 
rather large fingers. 

She looked np and shook her head. 

** No,'' she replied, with a shrog of her shoulders. ** They 
are still gmmp;^ and sa'.ky, I suppose. So absurd of them^ 
isn't it? As if it was any ose^ now we are married!" 

He smiled. 

** I daresay they are a little annoyed," he said, pleasantly. 

'' Annoyed I" Blanche laughed. '' Father was mad, rrt 
no doubt" 

He frowned slightly. 

** Well, I fancy they've had time to get over it," he said. 
'' Yon haven't written to them, have you?" 

*^ No," said Blanche, helping herself to some fruit from a 
huge ^per^ne, and leaning back in her chair with indolent 
content. " No, I haven't. I didn't think you wanted me ta " 

'' Hem!" he said, thoughtfully. '' Perhaps you'd better 
send them a line or two. xou know the kind of thing." 

** Oh, do I? I'm not so sure. I'm a bad hand at letter* 
writing. I never could say what I wanted, and I never oonld 
spell. '^ 

** I don't think the spelling matters," he said, lighting a 
cigarette, and sipping his liqueur. ** Just say the usual thing; 
that you can't be happy until you have obtained their forgive- 
ncBs and all that And if you can manage to drop a tear 
upon the paper, well, all the better." 

She laughed. 

'' It wouldn't take either of them m," she said. '' They 
wouldn't believe in my tears. But I'll write if you want me 
to, though I warn you that they may not come round so easily 
as you may fancy. Papa's as hard as nails when his back's 
np; and mamma can be pretty stem and obstinate when she 
likes." 

He shrugged his shoulders. There was no need to hurry or 
worry. 

'' Better write," he said, carelessly. ** We may want to go 
back to England, and they could put us up for a time. Yes, 
better write." 

"Very well!" she said, with a stifled yawn. "What ar« 
we gomg to do to-day? I'm going shopping with some ]pe<r 
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pie; and there's a Iimch at St. Gload. Toa'U oome. won't 
you?*' 

He nodded. 

" Yes. Going shopping, are you? I should have thought 
you'd bought all you wanted — ^judging by these. '* He touched 
a pile of bills which lay beside his plate. 

She laughed. 

" Oh, I want a lot of things — especially if I'm going to 
England. What's the use of haviug money if you don't 
spend it?" 

*^ What, indeed?" he assented, pleasantly; but she did not 
see the faint curl of his lip or the expression of his e^e. 
'^ But don't buy too many things^ or you II find the packmg 
and luggage a nuisance." 

" Oh, my maid — and your man — will see to that," she said, 
carelessly. •* You won't be late for the lunch, will you?" 
As she passed him, she laid her large hand on his head and 
ruffled his hair playfully. It was one of many little tricks 
which^ by their vulgarity, jarred upon him; but, though he 
swore under his breath, he smiled and nodded at her pleas- 
imtly. It was too early to remov^ the mask. 

** I shall have to take you in hand presently, my dear 
Blanche," he murmured to himself, as he smoothed his hair,* 
"** Going shopping, is she?" He took out his pocket-book and 
regarded the by no means large number of bank-notes which 
remained. *' xes; I shall have to trouble Levison for another 
advance," he said, as he rose and rang for his hat. 

Faultlessly dressed, with an expression of serenity and pros- 
perity on his face, he went out into the sunlit streets, and 
sauntered in his languid fashion to the club to which he had 
been admitted as a visitor, and, calling for a cigar, took up an 
English newspaper. He looked it over listlessly, and was 
about to throw it aside, when the heading of a paragraph 
furrested his attention. 

*' Failure of a well-known financier," was the double-head- 
dd line; and under it was an account of the failure and ^ight 
of the famous Levison. A ** corner " in which Mr. Levison 
had been heavilv concerned had collapsed, and that conspicu- 
ous ornament oi the City had been ruined. It was a complete 
burst-up; and, with the " corner " itself, had exploded all 
the other schemes which Mr. Levison had in hand. His flight 
was accounted for by the fact that certain shady transactions 
which would not bear the close inspection of the law had come 
to light It was not a very lon^ account, but Spencer Foyto 
gazed at it for quite a quarter of an hour. 
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He did not go to the luncheon, bat retamed to the hotel, 
and Blanche, when she came back from her party, found him, 
in his shirt^sleeves, packing a by no means large portmanteao. 

'^ Why didn't you comer — ^and what on earth are you doing, 
Spencer?" she exclaimed. 

** Packing, my dear," he said, and he looked at her over 
his shoulder with quite a new expression on his face— that is, 
new to her. 

" Packing! Why, where are you going?" 

** We are going to England, my dear," he said. '' Shut 
that door, will you? Thanksl" 

'' To England! But why so suddenly? And what's the 
use of that stupid little thing? Why don't you let Alphonse 
pack the imperials, and properly?" 

** Because Alphonse — and your maid — have gone for a holi- 
day," he said, '* and this will hold all we shall be able to take.'* 

She stared at him with astonishment. 

** I don't understand!" she said. ** What nonsense this is!'' 

** Isn't it?" he retorted, with a hard smile. *' Of course 
you don't understand, and I'll hasten to explain. Have yoa 
written that letter?" 

" No." 

'' I'm glad; because it will be better to take them by sur- 

Srise. We must go straight to Ireland, and play the penitent 
aughter for all it is worth. Get into a plain travelling dress 
as soon as you can, and bring me a few^mind, as few — things 
as you can do with. We shall have to smuggle this portman- 
teau out of the hotel." 

" Smuggle? Are jrou mad, Spencer?" 

** No,' ne said, grimly. " But I soon shall be if you don't 
do as I tell you — and I'm not nice when I'm mad." 

Something in the frank brutality of the speech forewarned 
her. ** Something has happened?" she said, faintly. 

" You're right!" he said. " It has happened that I hava 
Jearnt that I am ruined!" 

" Euined!" she gasped. 

'' Don't shout, please; and mind my hat; you nearly sat 
on it." 

He lit a cigarette, and resumed his packing. 

"Ruined! How? Tell me! I'm— I'm frightened, Spen- 
cer!" 

He smiled. 

" I thought you would be," he said. " It's in a nutshell. 
The man I was working ^ith has gone broke, stone-broke^ 
fmd ha9 taken to his heeU Change that dress, please!" 
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''Then — then — ^you are not rich; you have deceived me?'* 

** Yes/' he said, smiling at her. ** You have put it in a 
phrase. Now^ run away, and do as you're told, that's a good 
girl. There's no time to lose." 

" You — you mean ta— to run away without paying 1" die 
faltered. 

** How keen an intelligence you possess, my child," he said, 
with a sneer. ** That exactly describes my intentions." 

She rose, white to the lips, but with an ugly fash in he? 
eyes. 

"You— you villainl" she panted. "I — I know now why 
—why you married me!" 

" I don't think you do quite," he said. " It's too compli- 
cated for you to grasp all at once, my dear. Do go I" 

''I — I will not go I I will not move! I will stay here! 
Why should I go with you?" 

He shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 

** Well, if you ask me, 1 will give you two excellent reasons: 
First, because you happen to be my wife; and, second, be- 
cause the hotel manager and the tradespeople will prosecute 
you as an adventuress who has aided her husband in procuring 
goods on false pretences." 

** You are an adventurer," she said, drawing herself up, 
and regarding him scornfully. " But you forget — / am the 
daughter of an earl." 

" Of course," he said, pleasantly. " That's why I married 
you, my dear Blanche." 

Her face flamed, and her hands clenched; she was incapa- 
ble of retort. 

" Come, my dear girl," he said, " be sensible! Why should 
we quarrel and fling nasty things at each other! I'm in a 
hole, a devil of a hole, and you are in it with me, of course — 
'for better or for worse,' you know! Be sensible, and face 
the music as I do. We'll go to papa and mamma, and beg 
forgiveness. I've just about euough money to take us over 
comfortably. They'll cave in, and take their beloved daugh- 
ter to their bosoms. I'm not so sure about the same perform- 
ance for the son-in-law; but I've no doubt the fatted calf will 
be killed, and all will come right. Don't — let me beg of yon 
not to! — stand there with your month open. If you knew 
how plain that kind of expression makes you! Bun and get 

Jour things. We'll tell them we are going to stay with your 
riend, the Princess — ^by-lihe-way, I've discovered that sne ii 
an adventuress— gomg to stay the night, and will only want 
this little portmanteau. See? We'll give the man the order 
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to drire to ber hotel load eaoogh for the waiters and the rest 
to hear, and then change oar minds and go to the staticm. 
Come! Make op year mind. Will yoa go with me, or re- 
main and face the hallaballo which will te raised when thej 
discorer that I've bolted and left no money behind?'' 

She went to the window, and stood for a minate, her bosom i 
heaving with hamiliation and f ary. Then, without a glance ' 
at him, she left the room. 

They — or rather Foyle — carried oat his plan qaite admir- 
ably. His serene and smiling face, his languid drawl, would 
have removed any suspicion of flight, if the fact that there 
were several imperials, packed with costly purchases, stfll in 
the room, had not sufficed to do so. The explanation of mon- 
sieur and miladi's visit to Madame la Princesse accounted 
quite sufficiently for the presence of a portmanteau; and the 
pair left the hotel through » line of bowing waiters and por- 
ters; and it was not until they were safe m the nulway car- 
riage that Blanche broke down, and, cowering in her comer, 
gave way to tears of mortification and anger. 

All through the journey to England, Foyle retained his 
cynical, languid manner; but on the night they started for 
Ireland, he grew sharper and more alert 

** We will cross to-night," he said. ** There is no time to 
^ose. You'll have to play your part carefully, my dear. More 
depends upon it than you can imagine, xou've brought a 
black dress, I see. That's all right As for your face ' — he 
smiled — ** you look wretched enough to touch the stoniest- 
hearted father!" Blanche did not retort She had taken 
refuge in a sullen silence. For she had leamt that not even 
her bitter tongue could say anything which could touch the 
cold and heartless villain with whom she had cast in her lot, 
and for whom she had deceived and deserted her parents. 
They reached the nearest station to Marishannon, and Foyle 
*:acceeded in obtaining a post-chaise. 

*^ I fancy, if this fellow gets the best out of his wretched i 
ni^, we shall reach Esdaile before dinner," said Foyle. ' 
** There will not be time to kill the fatted calf, to sav nothing 
ot cooking it; but we must postpone that savoury dish. Have 
you thought of what you will say and do? 1 trust it won't be 
necessary for me to play the penitent too strongly; for, to tell 
the truth, X am not in the humour for much of that kind of 
thine." 

Blanche drew away from him into her comer, and made no 
response. 

Ttoj iWsiifiA j&d^e^ sud the hatlor caui« forward— to stop 
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dead shorfc and stare for a moment at the white^ weary face of 
his young mistress. 

** Miss Blanche !'' he gasped. 

"Ah, how do you do?" said Foyle, genially. " Is Lord 
Esdaile at home?'' 

The man recovered his usual gravity. 
' *^ "So, sir. My lady and he are dinmg at the Hall.'' 

Foyle bit his lip and hesitated. The butler signed to one 
0t the footmen to take down the portmanteau; but Blanche 
stopped him with a gesture. 

" I will not go in while they are away," she said, bitterly, 
and in a whisper to Foyle. "They— they may not-— I don't 
want to be turned out." 

Foyle smiled cynically. 

" Not risk it, eh! very welll" He turned to the butler. 
" We'll go to the Hall," he said. 

They drove to the Hall in silence. As they got within 
sight of the entrance, Foyle saw something was astir. The * 
servants were grouped in the hall and were chattering ex- 
citedly. 

" What the devil is going on?" he muttered. " Ah, Oro- 
nin, how do you do? Is his lordship at home?" 

"Sure, an* it's yer honour! An' Ladj Blanche!" said 
Gronin. " An' just come in time! There's good news, sorl 
Master Denis is back — long life to him!" 

Foyle was staggered for a moment, and his face dropped. 

" uood news, indeed, Gronin!" he said, with a forced 
smile. " Do you hear that, Blanche? Denis Dennison is 
back!" 

Blanche, as she stood on the step beside him, shrank from 
him, and her face flushed for a moment 

" An' his lordship, an' Lord an' Lady Esdaile are down at 
the cottage, bringin' of him home!" said Gronin. "You'll 
come in, sor? Come in!" 

Foyle hesitated. Denis back, and at the cottage! What 
was going on there? He glanced at the post-chaise thought- 
fully, for flight was his first instinct; but tne sight of the tired 
and sweating horses showed him that flight was scarcely pos* 
Bible. He must faee the busineens. 

To give the man the credit due to him, it must be admitted 
that he was no coward. 

" We'll walk down to the cottage and join the party, Gro- 
nin," he said. " It will be a pleasant surprise on all sides. 
Gome, my dear." 

She shrank back slightly^i and her face went a shade fator* 
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** Gomel" he said^ in an undertone. ** Poll yourself to<* 

S ether. They are looking at you and wondering what th« 
evil's the matter! Come alongl^' 

She hesitated for yet another second or two; then walked 
away by his side. As they passed down the road, he said^ 
quietly: 
** Luck seems to be against ns. I didn't count 'upon a 

Eublic performance of our little comedy. Anyway, you will 
ave a gallery to play to." 

** Another word, and I will not gol" she said. 

** Oh, yes, you will," he retorted. * My dear Blanche, joa 
cannot help yourself. There is nowhere else to go. Tlout 
father must take us io, or — " 

He stopped, for they had reached the bend of the path at 
which they could see the clearing in front of the cottage, and 
he saw the three men standing tnere. 

** I think ru let you go on alone," he said. ^* My presence 
will only embarrass you. If all goes well you can call me. I 
will remain here in modest seclusion. Luck go with you, my 
dear wifel" 

He sat himself down at the foot of one of the trees and 
leant back, the eternal cigarette between his teeth; and Lady 
Blanche, with a parting look of scorn and hatred, went on. 

As she reacheo the cottage the three men had slowly walked 
some hundred yards away. Their backs were turned towards 
her, and Blanche, after a moment's hesitation — she shrank 
from the meeting with her father— entered the cottage. 

Mrs. Meil was lying back in her chair, Culmer was standing 
beside her, Kora was kneeling with her face hidden on her 
arm, and Lady Esdaile was bending over her with her hand 
on Nora's head. 

As Lady Blanche stood and ^ed at them the colour rose 
to her palo face, and an angry, jealous light began to burn in 
^or dull eyes. For a moment no one saw her, for they were 
ill intent upon the dying woman; but Mrs. Neil, opening her 
eyes, saw hor, and uttered a faint cry. 

At the Banie moment, Blanche took a step forward towards 
Lady Esdaile. ** Mammal" she said, huskily. 

Lady Esdaile started and turned to her, and murmured hei 
name. 

** Blanche! You here?" she said, with agitation. 

" Yes," said Blanche. ** I — we — have come home — " 

She got no farther, for Gulmer, who had been regarding her 
intently, and with a dazed expression, uttered a faint, troubled 
exclamation. 
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'* Who IS fchis, Janey?" he whispered to Mrs. Neil, hoarsely. 

His wife had been staring vacantly at Blanche until now; 
bat at his question a look of intelligence came into her eyes, 
and she turned her head away and moaned. 

*' Will you not come with me, mamma?" said Blanche^ 
impatiently. *^ I have followed you here. I am tired.'' 

JLady Esdaile held up her hand. 

" Speak softly," she said. " She is very ill, Blanche?" 

" Then leave her to her daughter and her own friends. 
Who is this man?" 

Lady Esdaile coloured painfully at the insolent tone of the 
question. She was trembling with the emotion caused by 
Blanche's sudden appearance, and seemed scarcely able ta 
stand. 

** It is Mrs. Neil's husband," she said, in a whisper. 

" Oh, the convict!" remarked Blanche. 

Nora, who had only raised her head for an instant, winced 
and cowered; and Lady Esdaile, as if the insult were levelled 
at herself, went and bent over the cowering girl, and put her 
arm around her. 

** For shame!" she said. *^ Oo outside, Blanche. I — ^I will 
come presently." 

Blanche, with a scornful stare at Nora, was about to obey, 
when the three men approached the cottage, and she drew 
back again. 

^* Don't — don't send her away, my lady," said the faint and 
feeble voice of the dying woman. '' Let her stay. Her place 
is here — here, with her father and mother." 

No one spoke. All eyes were fixed upon the face on which 
the shadow of death was already falling. 

** It is my daughter, Blanche," said Lady Esdaile. ** Do 
you not know her, Janet?" 

Mrs. Neil sighed heavily, and struggled for breath. 

" No," she said; **not yours. Here is your daughter;" 
, and she moved her hand slowly until it touched Nora's shoul- 

! der. 



CHAPTER XLL 

" Hebe is vour daughter!" said Mrs. !N^eil, and her hand 
stole to Nora s hair and slowly, gently, stroked it. There 
was an intense silence. Dr. Beilly came in from the adjoin- 
ing room, where he had been mixing a restorative, and, be* 
fore he administered the draught, he paused^ and i X)ked from 
cue to the other with keen eye& 
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** Ib she wauderinff?" Ladf Eadaile asked, in a iremaloui 
whisper; but it was Mrs. Neil herself who answered her. 

^' No, my lady. I am in my senses; I know what I am 
saying.'' She breathed painfully. ** Lady Blanche is my 
girl. I exchanged her for yours — " 

Lady Esdaile shrank back with horror and incredulity on 
her face. Lord Esdaile, with the instinct of an honourable 
man, stepped across the threshold, and stood beside Blancha 
who turned to him with a harsh cry. 

** She is mad I*' she said. 

** No," said the dying woman, " I am not mad. I know 
what I am saving. Bere stands your father — not ihere* Look 
at him — can t you see — see for yourself — that I am speaking 
the truth?" 

They all looked, first at Blanche, and then at Culmer, who 
stood with his hands clasped on the back of the chair, his head 
bent; and as they gazed in stony amazement, the resem- 
blance between the two was borne in upon them. Illness had 
softened the ruggedness of Gulmer's face, and the likeness to 
the girl's — as she stood, white and terrified — was undeniable. 

** i — Acr daughter I It is a lie! Do you know who he is?" 
she panted. ''He is a thief, a low thief. He has been in 
prison— he is a convict — " 

** Hush!" said Mrs. Neil, with sudden energy — the draught 
had restored something of her waning strength. '' Whatever 
he may be, he is your father. It is you who are his daughter 
— ^not this one. Look up, Nora. Look at her. Is she like 
me or my husband? And look at the other. Their — their 
voices are the same. Speak, James I'' 

Culmer could not obey; he opened his lips, but no word 
would come. 

** Why — why — if this be true — did you do it?" cried poor 
Lady Esdaile. 

Mrs. Neil looked at her sadly. 

** Why not?" she said, with the calm indifiference of the 
dying. " Why should my child, who had done nothing to de- 
serve it, carry a load of shame through all her life — that's 
what I thought as the baby lav in my lap and smiled up at 
me. It was innocent, innocent! And yet I knew that during 
all its life, the disgrace and misery of its father's shame would 
cling to her. It wasn't just or right; and I brooded and 
brooded over it until the thought came. The devil tempted 
me to put my child in the place of yours; to make it safe, to 

five it riches and a title — " She paused for brea^h^ and 
)r. Beilly raised her head. 
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** A lie! She's lyingl'' said Blanche. " Yoa donH be- 
lieve h?'' She tarned to Lord Esdaile with passionate adjura- 
tion. *' You can^t believe itl I am your daughter — you know 
it I It ia a plot, a conspiracy, they have hatched amongst 
thenu What could you expect? A convictl That girl *' — 
she pointed a shaking hand at Nora, who, white and breath- ^ 
less, clung to the chair — " is capable of anything — anything! ' 
She is an impostor already; and this — this — *' 

Mrs. Neil moved her head from side to side, and moaned. 

** Stop her,'* she said. " Don't — don't let her go on. Have 
pity on her, my lady. It is hard for her to bear. Doctor! 
Is the doctor here?" 

Dr. Beilly touched her. 

** 1 am here, Mrs. Neil," he said. He was very grave, and 
his face absolutely impassive. 

Mrs. Neil looked up at him as if her sight were failing. 

" You — you remember? When — when my child was born 
there — there was a mark — it was like a scar — upon her shoul- 
der—" 

He started slightly, and his lips came together closely. 

" There was," he said, in a low voice, 

** A mark that would last with life itself,^'. said the hollow 
voice. " See — see if it's there now!" 

Blanche uttered a low cry, and shrank back. 

The doctor looked at her, then turned his eyes away, uaay 
Esdaile covered her face with her hands. They all felt as if 
they saw the mark as plainly as if the wretched Rii'l had bared 
her arm. No one spoke for a full minute. Of all who had 
listened and watched, the Esdailes themselves were most con- 
vinced. There might still be doubts in the minds of the 
others — there was none in theirs. 

Lady Esdaile sank into a chair, and looked from one to the 
other in helpless misery. Suddenly Gulmer came from his 
I place and stood beside Blanche. 

I " She^s done no wrong," he said, hoarsely. " She's umo* , 

cent. It's not her fault that she's my daughter." . 

Blanche started away from him; but he went on: 

"I knew it — I guessed it — the moment she came in- I saw 
the likeness — though none o' you did. It was seeing her sud- 
den-like, I suppose — and a kind o' feeling here. " He touched 
hiB breast, and his eyes grew moist. There was a pause, and 
then he put his hand timidly on her shoulder. 

** Don^t— don't be afraid, young lady," he said, in a thick 
voice. " I'm — I'm not going to claim you. I shan't ever 
trouble you. I'm leaving belaud when-^" He glanced 
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towards the dying woman. ** Only— only I onght to tell yoa 
that — that — I'm well off, and able to-*to provide for yon. 
I*m rich. You needn't take my word for it — ^ask Mr. Denia 
there — " 

Denis had entered, and had got Nora's hand within his, and 
her face was hidden on his breast. 

*^ Ask Mr. Denis. He'll— heUl answer for me. All I have 
is ypars — " 

The doctor held np his hand. 

** HushI" he said, as he bent oyer Mrs. Neil. She opened 
her eyes, and looked towards Blanche. 

" Forgive! Forgive!" she gasped. 

Blanche dared at her speechlessly for a moment; then, 
with a cr; of passionate refusal, she darted from the cottage as 
her mother fell back dead. 

** Oh, go to her— go to her— poor girl!" murmured Lady 
Esdaile. 

Lord Esdaile went out hurriedly, and Lady Esdaile seemed 
about to follow. Then, as if she remembered suddenly, she 
turned and looked at Nora. 

They looked into each other's eyes as if they were searching 
the other's heart for a mother's, a daughter's, love; then 
Lady Esdaile's white face moved, broke up, as it were, and 
she held out her arms with a low cry. 

"My child!" 

Nora was enfolded in them; and, as her head sank upon 
her mother's bosom, only Lady Esdaile heard the sweet voice 
sobbing, " Mother! Mother!" 

Blanche tore up the path, half mad with fury and humilia- 
tion, and as she came to the spot where S[)encer Foyle was 
hiding, he stepped out to meet her. She stopped and looked 
at him pantingly, her face white to the lips. He regarded 
her with a smile of cruel amusement and contempt 

" You — you have heard?" she gasped. 

He nodded, and raised his eyebrows. 

** Yes, every word." 

" It is a lie — a conspiracy!" she said, leaning against a treo^ 
and wiping her face. 

** No; it's true enough," he said. 

" You dare — !" she exclaimed, fiercely. 

He laughed softly. 

** My dear child, the thing's as plain as a pikestaff! Why 
should the woman — I beg your pardon! — ^your mother— lie? 
And just dying, too! For shame, my dear Blanche — ^if that 
is your name— one gets a little mixed, doesn't one?" 
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" You— you believo it?" she said, trembling with shame 
and tortured pride. 

" Yes,** he said, ** there's no doubt about it, I'm sorry to 
say. For, you see, 1 come iu here as an injured party; for 
I've had the misfortune to marry Blanche Fawsett, tlie daugh- 
ter of a convict, instead of Blanche Esdaile." 

" Oh, my God!" she moanod. " What shaU I doP What 
shall I do?" 

He laughed, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

"If you ask me, I should say — make the best of this thing. '' 

" The best?" she said, with bitterness. 

** Certainly," he said, coolly. " It isn't so bad as it looks. 
You can still claim to be Lady Blanche Esdaile — I'll take 
very good care you do, by- the- way! — and you can, at the same 
time, enjoy the benefit of being the dangnter of Mr. Fawsett, 
alias Gulmer, and alias anything else." 

" The benefit?" 

"Yes," he said, smiling. "My. dear Blanche, the man 
must be something approaching a millionaire. He is the 
owner of an opal mine — half owner, I should say; for that 
hound, Denis Dcnnison, is his partner — and the man who 
owns such wealth as he possesses is not half a bad father to 
hang on to." 

" I would rather die than touch a penny — 1" 

" Would you? How tired of life you must be! Gome on, 
and take my arm; we will walk on. Now, I'd rather die 
than not touch it! My dear Blanche, how often must I beg 
you to be sensible? The man's rich — enormously rich." 

** A convict!" she gasped. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Who cares? No one rakes up the past of a millionaire. 
Money gilds the blackest jail-birds nowadays. He doesn't 
know what to do with it — he is eager to lavish it on his newly- 
found daughter. My dear wife, we will let him lavish it. 
Can you walk a little quicker? I've reasons of my own for 
avoiding a meeting with my dear papa-in-law. I'll tell you 
some day. Meanwhile, we'll get to the Hall and take the 
post-chafse back to the station. We shan't be missed, I assure 
you. Yon can write from London, or see your papa there. 
Anyway, you will have to acknowledge him and pfay the duti- 
ful daughter." 

" Never! never!" she said, passionately. " Why should 
I?" 

He looked at her with a smile, but a smile that made nei 
tremble and shrink from his arm. 
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'' Because I have the miBfortane to be your husband^ an J 
oommand you to do sol'' he said^ quietly. 

When Lord Larry and Lord £fldaile, with Denis, reached 
tae Hall, leaving the two ladies and Culmcr at the cottage, 
they found that Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Foyle had already de- 
parted. 

The three men sat and talked late into the ni^ht, they each 
had so much to say. But it was mostly of Blanche they spoke. 

** Strange as it may sound to you, the discovery was no sur 
prise to me," said Lord Esdaile, in a low voice. ^* There 
nave been many times and occasions on which I have felt that 
the poor girl was no child of ours, and my wife has confessed 
to the same feeling. And for Nora, she has always had what 
was an inexplicable, but is now an easily explainedi liking and 
sympathy. Just before Nora's flight, my wife came home 
from a painful scene at the cottage — it was about Donovan's 
offers which very nearly revealed the truth to us. God 
knows how sweet the truth is! And it is all the sweeter for 
the fact that we shall mm a son as well as a daughter," and 
he laid a hand on Denir s shoulder. ** How strange it Is that 
they should have fallen in love with each otherl We talk of 
chance, Larry; we should refer these mysterious coincidences 
to a higher source, and with awe and reverence!" 

** We have always loved each other," said Denis, simply. 

** Well, well I" said Lord Larry, after a torrent of exclama- 
tions. ** We'll make them happy, eh, Esdaile?" and he nod- 
ded cheerfuUv. '* We're neitner of us too flush, Denis, my 
bo7, but we'll set jou up between usi Anywav, there's a 
home here waiting for you, and another at Esdaile; you'll 
have to take turn and turn about I And as to pocket-money, 
why, I daresay we can spare some of the timber." 

Denis coloured, and looked guilty. 

" I've— I shall have a small income of my own, sir," he 
faltered, uncomfortably. 

" Eh? Oh, you're meaning your mother's money? It's 
small indeed! But never mind — we'll manage," and he nod- 
ded over his glass. 

** I wasn't alluding to that, sir," said Denis, inwardly quak- 
ing, for the old man had just filled hia — Denis's— glass, and 
was putting it into his hand with quite the air of succouring 
the needy. ** I've had a piece of luck. I found a good friend 
in Culmer." 

Lord Larry nodded. 

'' Ob? Well, I daresay he's uot as bad as he made himselt 
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•* N"o> nol Indeed, no!" said Denis. 

"I liked the look of the man. He maybe — what the5 
called him; bat he hadn't the ent of the — the — ^aheml Yes, 
I was taken by him, I'll admit.'' 

** You might well be, sir," said Denis. " That man— 
Ah, well, it's a long story. But aimer has made a rich man 
of me, uncle." 

Lord Larry set down his glass, and turned pale,'and then rede 

" What the devil do you mean, sir?" he demanded. 

Denis looked at Lord Esdaile as if for help, and then blun« 
dered on: 

^' You heard Gulmer say he was richP So he is, fabulously. 
He owns an opal mine — *^ 

" A what mine?" 

*^ An opal — ^gem — ^mine; that is^ half of it; for the other 
half belongs to me." 

Lord Larry gasped and stared, his anger rising rapidly. 

** Then you mean to say that you're not poor^ not down on 
pur luck? What the devil— 1" 

Lord Esdaile leant forward across the table and laid a 
hand on his arm. 

" He never said he was, Larry I It was I — *' 

** SaidI No! But look at his coat — look at his hat — ^look 
—look—!" 

" That's all right, sir," said Denis, hastily. " I was in 
such a hurry to get down to Marishannon that I hadn't time 
to buy new things — and — oh, dash it! I must tell the truth! 
I knew that if I came looking hard up and seedy you'd take 
me in, and forgive and forget" 

** Bight, Denis; he would!" said Lord Esdaile. 

" Hold your tongue!" roared Lord Larry. " You've both 
deceived me!" 

*^ Well, no, not quite," said Denis. ** Because, after alU 
I'm poor enough, seeing that all the money will belong to my 
wife — Nora Esdaile!" 

It was a lucky stroke, hoti Larry stared at him for a min- 
ute, then the storm cloud passed from his face, and he held 
out his hand. 

** Confound the boy!" he said, *^ that's beaten mel And 
80 — you're a rich man! Well, you're the first Dennison that's 
ever been able to say so! Are you sure?" 

Denis palled out his pocket-book, and shyly put the notes 
on the cloth. 

** That's only an instalment," he said. '' There's plenty 
more where* that's come from." 
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'' Bat one half ib that feUow Calmer'sP'' 
'* My mate, and partner, and frimd*8 1 Yes,'' laid Denl^ 
quietly. 
Lora Larry whistled softiv, and looked at Lord Eedaile. 
** Then, both the girls will be rich!" he said, in a low Toioe. 




iorgiyeyoar' and he shook hands again. 



CHAPTEB XLIL 

Okb day, while London— one might almost say the world- 
was ringpg with the story of Lady Nora Esdaile's restoration 
to her rightfal place in society, and dilating npon her short 
and marvelloas stage career, Denis walked up to Esdaile. 

Since Mrs. Neil's death, Nora had, of coarse, gone home to 
her newly-found parents, and had lived there in such seclusion 
that Denis himseU had seen but little of her. 

For Nora had not yet got quite used to her own identity as 
the daaghter of an earl; and the shadow of the old, false par- 
entage still hung oyer her, though daily it grew binter and 
less sombre. 

And, too, the shock, of Mrs. Neil's death had been no 
slight one. 

DO that, on the few occasions Denis had seen her, she had, 
so to speak, rather held him at arms'-length. Lady Esdaile, 
with a mother's insight, understood the phase of feeling 
through which her daughter was passing, and had begged 
Denis to be patient; but Denis, being only a stupid man, had 
found it rather difficult to exercise that Christian virtue. 

However, he did his best to hold himself in, and refrain 
from *^ worrying " her. But one day Douovan came home. 
He had found it rather difficult to tear himself away from 
London and the Empress, where a certain Miss Moberley was 
again delightiug crowded audiences; but he found it possible 
to run down at last. He had business with Lord Esoaile, he 
said. And before many hours, Denis, snatching at an allu- 
sion to Australia, had eot out of him the story of the rescue. 

Denis scarcely waited for the full details— but dashed up to 
Esdaile, and demanded, rather than asked, to see Lady Nora. 

She came down to him, looking too lovely for words, but 
with a grave smile. 

** How do you do, Denis? Mamma will be here in a mio* 
Qte or two— ''^ 
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•* Thanks; bat I don't want to see Lady Esdaile this morn- 
ing, Nora/' he said, with his old directness. " I want to see 
you. Will you come into the garden?" 

She hesitated a moment, then passed oat, taking up her 
hat as she went. 

^' I have jast left Donovan," he said. She started slightly, 
and her face grew pink, then went pale again. 

" Yes? I hope he is qaite well?" 

" Thank yoa; quite well. He wouldn't be, if I had served 
him as he deserves. I ought to have given him a good hiding. 
Nora, why have you deceived me?" 

"Deceived?" 

" Yes! It was you who saved me from Poyle. It was you 
who saved my life. The second time! It wasn't a d^aam; 
for you were out there in the bush when I was illl" 

" Forgive me, DenisI" she murmured. 

" I don't know," he said, cunnindy; for love makes us 
cunning sometimes. " I'll try to, before I go away — " 

" Go away!" She stopped short, with dismay writ all over 
her. 

" Yes," he said. " I am goine back to the opal mine. It 
seems that I'm not wanted here.'" 

" Not— wanted!" 

" No; who wants me?" 

" Why — why. Lord Larry — my father — my mother—*' 

** Thanks! Any one else?" 

The crimson stole over her face. 

" Yes; Denis," she said, a little piteously, " I, toa" 

" Then marry me!" he said, promptly. 

" I — I will — some day," she said, faintly. 

'^ Name it!" he said, with business-like briskness. 

•' Oh, Denis!" 

** And, oh, Nora!" he retorted. " Do you think I haven't 
waited long enou^? Do you think I'm not flesh and blood — 
but only stone! Why, I'm — I'm half out of mind with long- 
2ng for you. And I don't see you. But never mind! AH T 
say is, what was the use of going all those miles to save my 
life if you worry me to death ^terwards? Name the day. 
Nora!" 

" Must I?" she whispered. 

He could play the ^ stand and deliver " no longer, but 
caught her in his arms (** Oh, Denis, the windows!" notwith- 
standing) and kissed her passionately. And Uie day Tas 

luuaed. 

• $ m m t% m M 
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As Ixrd Larry Biud, ''One can't be mourning forever,^ 
and the wedding, which Kora would fain have nad a very 
quiet one, was anything but quiet 

It was, indeed, so large and festive that both the Hall and 
Esdaile were crammed with the guests, wliich not only com* 

Srised the usual relations, but the friends of the Miss Olive 
[erton who had shone with such effulgence on the boards of 
the Duke's Theatre. 

There was a*— literally — full account of it in the Cormt, for 
Mr. Sedley was present, and made the most eloquent speech 
at the breakfast; and the list of the guests comprised most of 
the stars of the fashionable, literary, and dramatic world ; 
but not even the graphic Cornet could describe the splendour 
and gaiety of this truly Irish wedding. 

As Dora said, it was like a scene in one of Mr. Sedley's 
plays— only more so; and the two ** points " in the affair 
neither she, nor many others, will ever forget — the beauty of 
the bride, and the magnificent string of opals which shone 
and scintillated on her neck. They were not amongst Denis's 

{^resents, nor were they on view with the others some days be- 
ore the ceremony; but they arrived the night before the wed- 
diiiff without a word from the donor. 

But Denis and Nora both guessed from whom they had 
come, and both of them, while the words which made them 
man and wife were being spoken, saw a bent figure limp into 
a comer of the church, and limp out again before the service 
had concluded. It was Gnlmer. He had declined Nora's 
urgent invitations to join the guests; but he had stolen in to 
snatch a glimpse of his partner's happiness. 

Of the Breakfast, of the speeches in the hall, the merry-mak- 
ing in the park, the general " beno," as Dora called it, space 
will not permit a description. But it should be statea, in 
iairness te that gentleman, that, next to the bridegroom, Dono- 
van seemed theliappiest man there. Perhaps it was owing in 
no slight measure to his having a place found for him at the 
table near the bridegroom; or, perhaps, it was because he sat 
next Miss Moberley. Anyway, nis handsome face, lit up with 
hilarity, made him a general favourite, not only with his 
neighbours and friends, but of the London guests — from 
Ladv Marchmont downwards; and his glowing countenance 
reached its zenith when, just before the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom, he managed to whisper, m as low a voice as 
was compatible with the din of excitement: '^ Master Denis, 
I've done my business with his lordship! We're to have the 
Moadow Farm, Master Deni^;— ^ood luck to himi" 
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«♦* Wei" said Denis, with feigned innocence, but looking at 
Dora, who actoally blashed. 

Donovan chuckled, and struck his thigh as if it were the 
best joke in the wolrd. 

'' Sure, and I'm maning my wife as is to be — Miss Dora 
heiel" 

Dora laughed, and got behind Nora. 

^' As if I'd dye np the Empress for twenty Meadow Farmsf 
Don't believe him, Mr. DennisonI" 

But, to the infinite erief of many of her admirers, she did; 
and, stranger still, makes an admirable farmer's wife! 

♦ * « * 4( v * 

Nora and Denis spent some of their honeymoon — the latter 

Sart — ^in London; and it was not the least enjoyable of that 
electable period; for it is pleasant to share one's happiness 
with one's friends, and Nora Dennison discovered that she 
had a host of them. The Lady Nora was made as much of 
by Society — with the capital S — as Olive Merton had been, 
and her crowd of courtiers had by no means diminished. She 
and her husband did not, however, confine themselves to fash- 
ionable entertainments; and the little suppers and outings 
with Mr. Sedley and other " professional " friends were per- 
haps enjoyed more keenly than the most brilliant receptions 
at which Nora was the acknowledged queen. 

At some of these cosy little affairs, there was present a 
white-haired, sad-faced old man, who sat very suent, and 
rather absent-minded, excepting when Nora spoke or looked 
his way; then his rugged face would grow bright, and an 
afTectionate, wistful expression would come into his eves. No 
one knew anything more of him than his name, but all of 
them liked the silent, self-contained man to whom Denis 
Dennison and his wife were evidently very much attached. 

One evening, Denis and Nora were walking from their hotel 
in Piccadilly to one of these suppers. It was a beautiful even- 
ing, and so warm that people were driving from the theatres 
in open carriages and hansoms. 

As our happy pair stopped at the edge of the pavement in 
St. James's Street to let the carriages pass, one of them pulled 
np just in front of them. 

Nora uttered a faint cry, and pressed Denis's arm; and, 
looking up, he saw Spencer Foyle and his wife seated in the 
carriage. They were in evening dress; Blanche, richly and 
handsomely attired, with diamonds — and opals — sparklmg at 
her wrists and on her neck. It was evident that, though 
ishfuned of h^r fatberj she did uot disdain tg sb^re his wealuu 
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Bnt there was no ligbt in the eyes to match that in the gems 
fihe wore so liberallj, and the face was pale and weary. Dis- 
content and the wretchedness of an unloyed and anloving wife 
spoke from every line of it 

As her listless glance fell upon Nora, she uttered an ex- 
clamation, and caught at her husband's arm. They heard 
him curse her under his breath, and saw him shake her hand 
off. Then he saw them. 

For a moment he shut his teeth dose, and a look of hate 
shot from his eyes; but instantly it disappeared, aud, with a 
cynical smile, he raised his hat and bestowed an exaggerated, 
mocking bow upon them. 

'' Poor filanchel" murmured Nora, under her breath. 

The gaudy carriage, with its powdered serrrants, moved on, 
and Denis, with Nora's arm pressed still more closely to his 
side, went on to their party. 

It was at the restaurant where Sedley and Nora had supped 
on the night she had learnt that Denis had gone to Australia; 
and they sat at the same table, with another joined on, for 
tSedley had got quite a little party together. There were the 
managers of the Duke's and the Empress, Miss Temple and 
Miss xorke, Johnson, the stage-manager, and Calmer. 

It was a delightful supper; and Kora enjoyed the talk of 
** shop " — theatrical people, like those of the law, always talk 
*' shop." It was like old times, and recalled the days of her 
triumphs, to hear the gossip of the green-room, and the pros- 
pects of the new plays and new actors; and Ehe looked from 
one to the other with rather a dreamy smile on her lovely face. 

'' I suppose there is a good deal of excitement about Dora 
Moberley's benefit, Fiexton?" said Mr. Walford presently. 

" Oh, rather 1" said the manager of the Empress. " You 
see, she was very popular. Confound that Irisnman for run- 
ning away with her! 

Denis laughed, and Flexton coloured and looked rather em- 
barrassed. 

" I beg your pardon, Dennison; though, by George, I ex- 
pect Walford hai9 ^ confounded ' you often enough for the 
same reason.'' 

"Indeed I have 1" declared Walford, with his courtliest 
bow to Nora. " The stage never suffered a greater loss than 
It did when Miss Merton left it" 

Nora smiled and blushed. 

** I haven't heard about Dora's benefit," she said. 

" Well, it's only iust been started," said Flexton. " We 
thought her many admirers and the public wqu14 like to give 
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her a send-oEf, and the profession — she is very much liked, 
you know, by all of us — ' 

" Indeed, I know it!*' said Nora. 

** Yes, the profession will be glad to help towards buying 
her a handsome present.^' 

Nora leant forward eagerly. 
' " That is delightful!" she said. " And it is to be soon?" 

" Well, yes; it ought to be before the wedding. I believe 
—in fact, Mr. Donovan — by-the-way, what a splendid low 
comedian he would have made, eh, Johnson? — ^informed me 
that they were only waiting for your return to Ireland." 

Denis nodded. " That's so. We're going to give them the 
biggest thing in weddings thatvou overheard of." 

Except your own," said Walford, with another bow. 

** The profession is very keen about it, and we have had 
ofiFers to play from all the prominent actors and actresses. 
What we want to do is something out of the ordinary run. 
Can you suggest anything, Walford?" said Plexton. 

Walford Imit his brows in proper stage fashion; he could 
not eat a piece of toast without giving the action the proper 
dramatic effect. 

" Er — ^not beyond the usual thing," he said. ** You can 
only give them a melange, a good variety, you know. If you 
could get some big performers, something really big, you 
know, that would help boom the thing." 

" Hem— yes!" said Flexton. " Whom do you suggest?" 

Walford mentioned the names of several famous actresses 
and actors. Then, suddenly, he glanced at Nora, who sat at- 
tentive and deeply interested. He glanced at her, then at 
Flexton, and back again at Nora. 

** What is the matter?" she asked. 

For she was a woman, and keen-eyed, as we know. 

Mr. Walford coughed, the stage cough of hesitation. 

^' Out with it!" said Sedley, with his usual abruptness. 
J *■ No * meet-me-on-the-Rialto-and-I'll-tell-thee-moro * business!, 
* Walford. We can see you have an idea. Don't let the nov- 
eltv of the visitation overcome you, old man!" 

" My dear fellow," said Walford, with beautiful humility, 
'* I have an idea; but it is too stupendous an one, so — so — er 
— audacious, that Fm afraid to voice it!" 

" Then write it down on a piece of paper," mocked Sedley. 

"Well!" said Walford, as if driven at the sword's point. 
" If you must — and Lady Nora will nardon me! — it is — this: 
That we humbly beg and pray Miss Olive Merton to appear 
ior the benefit of her friend, and for one night onlyr~ 
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Nora sank back and turned crimson. Tlieti & faint smfle 
began to play abont the comers of her month, and she stole a 
shy and timid glance at her hnsband. Denis was taken aback 
for a moment or two. Then he laughed, and looked at her 
with sach love and pride that Gulmer s sad eyes blinked. 

'* What— what would your father and mother say?" asked 
Denis. 

*^ Then you don't object, DennisonP" said Flexton, eagerly, 

" N— o," said Denis; " not if my wife does not*' 

** And you. Lady NoraP" they asked, in a kind of chorus. 

And, as if they read the answer in her eyes, they began to 
clap their hands. 

Uulmer cleared his throat. 

** I — I " — ^he said, in his timid fashion — ** I should like to 
take some seats." 

** Oh, no, you don't! You'd take the whole theatre, Mr. 
Gulmer. We know you!" laughed Walford. 

** Yes," said Gulmer, meekly; ** but I needn't sit in the 
whole of it!" 



What a house it was! What fabulous prices had been paid 
for even the lowest-priced seat! There was Royalty in a box. 
Society — with a very large capital S — not only in the stalls 
and dress-circle, but in tne upper boxes and the pit. And 
the people; will it ever be understood how it was made possi- 
ble to cram them in, or how they could have remained jammed 
together, good-humouredly, through that long night's enter- 
tamment? 

It was yaried enough even to please the most ardent ad- 
miriBr of variety; but the two items of that monster pro- 
gramme were the song and dance of Dora herself, and the 
** snow scene " in which Olive Merton had won her first and 
last success. 

There was a great reception for Dora, but the immense 
crowd reserved their greatest enthusiasm for the moment 
when the slim figure of Olive Merton, in its worn dress, 
emerged from the wings; for the moment when the white and 
lovely face was raised, with its thrilling sadness, to the e^es of 
the audience which had waited and waited for a sight of it. 

In a side box, Nora's father and mother and Lord Larry 
looked down at the girl they loved — and at Denis by their side, 
Denis, pale with pride and love — and could scarcely believe 
that this was their Nora. 

And she played the wonderful scene with greater force and 
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more pathetic charm than ever she had played it before. 
There were tears in plenty; and they still shone in the eyes of 
men^ as well as women, as they rose to shoat and cheer, and 
wave their handkerchiefs as Mr. Waif ord led her on to receive 
the spontaneous tribate rendered by a vast and warm-hearted 
audience, not only to the great actress, bat to the woman. 

Those cheers will echo like marriage bells through all the 
rest of Nora's life, and in her memory those tears will glovf 
with' a brilliance which not even the opals from the noii 
famous mine can outshine. 



Some months later, there was a house party at the HalL 
Lord Larry's parties had always been very enjoyable, but 
since Lady Nora had become the mistress of the old place, 
thev rankeid amongst the events of the shooting season. 

One afternoon, just before tea-time, that cosy hour when 
the men come in, wet and a little weary, to find the kettle sing- 
ing over its lamp, and the women-folk looking domesticate 
and demurely smiling over the teacups, a visitor was announced 
— ^a Major Warner. 

It proved to be our old friend, who had attained his major- 
ity, and, alas! that peculiar wisdom which follows a youth of 
foolish dissipation. He was looking rather old, not a little 
grey, and much thinner than when we saw him last. 

Ijord Larry received him with Irish cordiality, and, when 
he heard that the Major was on sick-leave, and was searching 
for his lost health in Ireland, insisted upon sending for his 
portmanteau. 

The Major took his cup of tea from Nora's hand; but did 
not recognise her in the very least. Indeed, it was not until 
after dinner, when the gentlemen had lured some of the ladies 
into the billiard-room to play pool, that he seemed inclined to 
remember the squabble with Denis, and the resulting dueL It 
was evident that he bore no malice. 

But, as he reclined in the cosiest of cosy chairs, and sipped 
his gin and seltzer — ^your gouty subject's only drink — ^his 
wandering eye chanced to catch a pair of foils and masks 
which hun^ upon a wall amongst ancient and modem 
weapons and curios. He smiled, then laughed outright 

** Those foils remind me, DennisonI" he said^ touching 
Denis's arm as he passed near the chair. 

Denis smiled back and nodded. 

''What fools we were!" said Warner, with a comfortable 
shrug of the sboqlder— the shrug with which a man surreys a 
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tolly from the safe diatanoe which Time creates. ''Ton 
mi^ht hare killed me, or I might have killed yoal'^ 

Denis nodded. Some of the other men looked at the speak- 
er carioosly; and Warner, with the communicativeness born 
of a good dinner and the Dennison port, went on: 

*' Dennison and I were actually idiots enough to fight a 
daell'' he said. Everybody stopped playing, and gathered 
round, cues in hand; and Warner, pleased with the interest 
he had excited, cleared his throat, and assumed the well-^ 
known air and tone of the raconteur. 

''Yes — factl It was all about — what the deuce was it 
about, Dennison? T forget! I'm afraid that I had had too 
much of the wine-cup that day. I was trapesing about with 
a man named— named Foyle or Boyle — I forget his name too 
— ^and we came to loggerheads with Mr. Dennison here, and 
nothing would do but we must fight!" He laughed, sipped 
his ascetic drink — soap-suds and water, he called it— and 
looked round with a smile. 

" We decided to fight with swords— I'm sure I don't know 
where we got 'em from — the other man, Foyle or Boyle, man- 
aged it; and I was so — so, well, off mv head with the claret, 
that I tried to do Dennison an mjury.'' 

The auditors looked at each other with a surprise almost 
amounting to incredulity. 

** There is a certain lunge which I picked up in Spain, and 
which I flattered myself was not to be parried this side of the 
Pyrenees. I tried it on our friend Dennison, and found my 
match. He slinped under my lunge, anC .^pitted me — ^actu- 
ally spitted mel I was m bed here — oh, a deuce of a time, 
wasn't it?" 

Denis nodded again. The others exchanged glances. Near 
to her husband's elbow stood Nora, with her eyes downcast, a 
pretty little blush coming and going on her face. Warner 
rose from the chair with the slowness of the invalid, and 
reached the foils. 

" I wonder whether I've forgotten that lunge!" he said. 
** Do you mind trying, Dennison?" 

Denis took the foil Warner extended to him, and the rest 
made a circle of keenly-interested spectators. 

The two men removed their coats, fell into position, and 
commenced. Warner's hand had not forgotten its cunning, 
and Denis felt a little curious as to the result of the famous 
movement. It came suddenly, swiftly, and, amidst a buzz of 
excitement, Warner's point touched Denis on the breast. 

Warner stared with surprise. 
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'^ Gtoorgel that's strange!" he said. ** Yon let me in that 
time! It s lacky you didn't do so when we were fighting that 
night, or — well, yon would have been a dead 'un!" 

Denis looked down for a moment. Then he signed to Nora. 

She stood still for a moment, then she came forward — ^f or, 
with her, obedience followed love. I 

" "You try,'' he said, quietly. 

Warner stared. 

** Can Lady Dennison fence?" 

" A little," said Denis. 

" And you will really try it with me. Lady Dennison?" said 
Warner, delightedly. ** It is a great honour!" 
; ** My husband wishes me to do so," said Nora, modestly. 

i '^At least put the mask on!" said Warner. But Nora 

shook her head, and fell with infinite grace into the first posi- 
tion. 
I Warner followed suit, and the duel commenced. The speo- 

I tators held their breath, and pressed as closely as they dared, 

' and a kind of gasp escaped tneir parted lips as Warner sud- 

denly and swiftly made his lunge. 

Then, to the amazement of all, his sword was seen to fly 
from his hand, and Nora's point was touching his breast. 

A storm of delighted applause arose, and Warner stood 
staring with a benumbing astonishment for a moment; then 
he went up to her and looked at her steadily. 

*^ By Heaven!" he exclaimed. ^' It was you I fought that 
night! It was — ^it was! I remember the parry — the thrust! 
It was you! And " — his face grew crimson — " you — ^you are 
Nora Neil!" 

There was a dead silence, as the poor man stood abashed 
and humiliated; then Nora extended her hand, and smiled 
upon him. 

** Yes, Major, it was Nora Neil who fought that night; but 
5t is Nora Dennison who fights you now, and who, having 
fought, trusts that her old foe will forget and forgive, and 
prove a friend!" 

As Denis besan to tell the story — shielding Warner all ho 
oould — ^Warner Dent over her hand and raised it to his lips; and^ 
being no longer a fool, said, with manly frankness: 

'^ Lady Nora, to be vanquished by you must be every man's 
fate, to oe your friend his greatest pride and happiness!" 

THE END. 
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